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ABSTB ACT 

Papers from a conference series initiated in the 
Aberdeen College of Education in 1968 and recently held in Golspie, 
Scotland (July 197U) , address policy oriented recommendations 
relative to rural education. This conference report is intended to 
serve as a useful source of ideas; as background information on 
international rural educational thinking; as encouragement to others 
to associate themselves with this conference; and particularly this 
year^ in the context of Scottish education, as a guide to the future 
for all concerned with problems in the enlarged perspective of the 
new Scottish Begions, especially administrative and professional 
staff in the Educational Offices and those in the Regional Education 
committees. Designed to be of maximum relevance to the 1974 Scottish 
situation, conference themes are, nonetheless, applicable to rural 
areas in general. Themes include: (1) the educational implications of 
regionalization; (2) problems facing rural schools (primary, 
secondary, and administrative); (3) education and rural depopulation; 
and (4) problems of language and culture (special reference to Gaelic 
?nd bilingual education). Questions derived from these themes are 
presented in conjunction with individual working committee 
resolutions and/or recommendations (some 60 conference participants 
representing Norway, Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, and Wales) . (JC) 
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A Genoral Impression of Interskolp> 
Golspio, Scotl.:md, (9-17 July ']97^)* 



by loji R. Findlay, 

Aberdeen College of Education 



As the originator of the Intersi<;ola conference series, perhaps I 
may be forgiven for the intensity of my porcon'\l interest in its 
continuing welfare over the years, since its f ii'st beginnings in Aberdeen 
College of Education in ^968, In that time, the conference has been - 
from the Scottish vicv/point - a recognised part of the in-service progranime 
of ;\bordocn Gollege of Education, while other part:.cipant countries have 
given it varied forms of official backiLig on a national or regional bOjSis» 

For the realisation of the 197^ conference, the thanks of Aberdeen 
College are due to the County of Sutherland for lagnificent academic and 
residential facilities in Golspie, and for ready access to county schools 
for field study purposes. The Counties of Inverness shire and Rors/Cromarty 
also gave ready cooperation in the provision of generous hospitality and 
organised school visits, for which the thanks of the conference as a whole 
go on record. Finally, the breadth of interest shown in Interskola is 
attested by the cooperation of both the Highlands and Islands Development 
Board and the British Council, who contiibuted financially to the success 
of this' year's venture. 

A personal word of gratitude must also be recorded to those colleagues 

who made a direct contribution to the academic and professional 'thrust' 

of Interskola '7^: a) to Mr. D.M. McBain, Sutherland County Convener: 

Mr. J. I^cLollan, Director of Education, Sutherland; Mr. R. McDonald, 

Director of Education, Inverness: Dr. C.E. Stewart, Director of Fducation, 

Argyll: Mr. M.J'. Grant, Headmaster, Kingussie High School: Mrs. M. Bell, 

Headteacher, Shieldaig Primary School: Mr. J. Sewcl, Department of 

Education, University of Aberdeen: Miss Annika Andrae, University of 

Gothenburg: Dr. F. McLeod, Primary/Gaelic Adviser, Stomoway, and 

Mr, J. Rushe, Chief Exe.cutiye Of ficer,.Oountv of Limerick t^E^^^ 

b) to tnose vno woTKea wxth me on the Organising 

Committee and helped me vdth the chairing of V/orking Parties: Mr. D.I. 

Sucherland, /.ssistant Director of Education, Sutherland (v;ho also made 

everything happen in Golspie): Mr. L.O. Brown, Headmaster of Castletown 

School, Caithness: Mr. F. Macintosh, Rector of Royal High School, Edinburgh: 

Mr. J. McLeod, Assistant Director of Education, Inverness: Dr. F. McLeod, 

Primary/Gaelic Adviser, Stornov/ay: Mr. J.F. McLeod, Primary udviser, 

Suth<frland. 

The pro-corf 7ronce brochure which publicised Interskola '7'' indicated 
an intention to move the series into a second phase of 'policy-oriented 
recommendations'. This plan was implemented to the full at Golspie by 6 
'•-'orking Parties of international composition and representative of primary, 
secondary and administrative personnel as well as members of inspectorate, 
advj.sorate and education committees. The specific recommendations collated 
from the discussions held by these groups may be read in full in the 
following Report. A fitting comment most certainly is that chey are both 
relevant and useful for the contem.porary rural education policy scene, 
and that such recommendations have been made against the context of 
international study of each problem. 
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The pre--conforonce brochure which publicised Interskola '7^ indicated 
an intention to move the series into a second phase of 'policy-oriorted 
recommendations'. This plan was implemented to the full at Golspie by 6 
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thinking for those concerned vith rural education df: .dicn-makingj as cui 
encouragetnQrit to others to associate themselves with future Interskola 
conferences designed to throw light rainual.'ly on -ural education problems; 
and particularly (this year) in the Scottish context as a guide to the 
future for ill those who will be concerned with such problema in the 
enlarged perspective of the new Regions (especially administrative and 
professional staff in th-? 'Mucation Offices and those in the Regional 
Education Committees. It is also intended for dissemination to all other 
bodies interested in educational devslopment, e.g. Colleges of Education, 
University Education Departments, schools, the media etc. Finally, it 
would be fair comment that, since the Scots have in 1974 benefited from the 
ideas and experience of their visiting colleagues, future Interskola 
conferences must see the process reciprocated in favour of whichever 
countries host the project. 

Interskola has now tal?en place in Scotland (twice), Norway (twice), 
Sweden, Finland and Eire. The 1975 Conference will take place in Bangor, 
North Wales, from 8/16 July, 1975. Some effort will be made in the near 
future to involve some new participants, possible candidates being Iceland, 
Denmark, West Germany and Eastern European countries. 

To set the scene, however, for the Report immediately following, a 
brief description of the 197^ setting seenis appropriace. The County of 
Sutherland is a crofting county of mainly heath and moor which lies in the 
north-west highlands of Scotland: the population of 13,000 is widely 
scattered over a land mass of some 2000 square miles. Approximately half 
of the population reside in a chain of small townships along the oast coast 
of the County. One such township is Golspie which lies about 50 miles 
south of Wick and 75 miles north of Invornecs. Golspie might also be 
described as the educntional centre of Sutherland since it houses th« High 
School 4 the. only 6-year secondary school in the County, which has a roll of 
almost 1000 pupils. Golspie High School forms in fact part of a modern 
educational complex comprising a secondary school, primary school, games 
hall, swimming pool, playing fields and two residential hostels. 

The themes discussed (designed to hold maximum relevance for the 
Scottish 197^ situation and at the srjne time to focus international . 
expertise on it from parallel experience elsev/here) were: 

1. the educational implications of regie .alisotion; 
'2g problems facing rural schools, primary, secondary and 

administrntive ; 
3» education and rural depopulation 
4. problems of language and culture (with 

special reference to Gaelic) . 

The reader is invited to continue his examination of this Report in 
detail and to pass his copy if necessary to any appropriately interested 
colleague I who may not have received one. 



Ian R. Findlay, M.A*» M.Ed., 

College of Education, 



Senior Lecturer in Education, 



Aberdeen, eCS^ 
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Mr* 0. McLellmi, 
Director of Education, 
Coiuity of Sutherland. 



EDUCATIONaL PHOVISIOM IN THF...COUNTY OF SUTHERLAND 



May I, nl30| ddd my wolccmo to that expressed earlier by the Convenor 
and say hov^; V017 pleased I am to have you all as guests in the county and 
particularly in Golspio Hie;h School, I do hope that you find this con- 
ference fruitful, I know you will find the county a pleasant place to 
visit. By thv^ way it ai^sist you to place Mr. Sutherland's flattering 
rom.'U''ks in their proper context if I remind you that he is my Assistant. 
Ho has been responsible for the organisation of the conference at this 
end and naturally if it succeeds I'^shall share in the credit. If it does 
not I I shall not share in its failure. 

I have the task of presenting a sketch of educational provision in 
Sutherland and so that you may be put at your ease right from the beginning 
I can promise you that it will not lack for brevity. We have in Sutherland 
27 educational establishments. There is one special school , 26 primary 
departments and 5 secondary schools and if my arithmetic sounds strange I 
would explain that of the 26 primary schools 21 of them are separate 
independent units and the other 5 are attached to the 5 secondary schools • 
The total school roll is about 26OO and of that number there are 1500 
primary pupils and 1100 secondary pupils. The average roll of the primary 
schools in Sutherland is therefore about 60 and for secondary schools about 
220. I have enclosed in your conference folder a list of all schools in 
the county showinr the total roll of each and the roll of each class within 
the school I from which you will observe that the actual rolls of the 
primary schools vary from 3 to 260 and for secondary schools from ^ to 
approximately 750. The number of pupils and the number of schools is 
indicative of the sparsity of population and indeed Sutherland is the most 
sparsely populated county in Britain having a population density of about 
six persons per square mile. Host of the schools aro scattered round the 
periphery leaving the largo central area almost desolate. 

It is the Education Committee's policy to maintain primary schools to 
the extent that no child in the county is rcquir-jd to leave home or travel 
an inordinately long distance to school. Those of you who read your 
Times Educational Supplement will have noted in a recent issue that the 
smallest school in Scotland is in this county at a place called Loch 
Choire. Strictly speaking, it is not officially designated a school but 
is, in terms of the regulations , a special education arrangement. The 
term 'special education arrangement' is not to be confused with the term 
^special school' for mentally and physically handicapped pupils. It is 
simply an arrangement to cope with special circumstances and enables a 
non registered teacher to be employed. Loch Choire provides primary 
education for the family of a keeper in a remote part of the Countess of 
Sutherland's estate. It is 12 miles from the neyrost road and is reached 
by a track really only suitable for a landrovor. I recall that when the 
keeper first took up residence in this remote area and I advertised the 
post, there were no applications. Thereafter the Countess of Sutherland, 
in whose interest it was to staff this remote sheeting lodge, took a hand 
in the affair and persuaded sone of the Sunday 'heavies' - The Sunday 
Times, Observer - to feature the aitu'jition in articles roughly on the 
lines 'Come to Loch Choire and teach Mr. Cairney's children. The Education 
Committee will pay your salary and the Countess of Sutherland will provide 
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I can promise you that it will not lack for brevity. We have in Sutherland 
27 educational establishments • There is one special school, 26 primary 
departments and 5 secondary schools and if my arithmetic sounds strange I 
would explain that of the 26 primary schools 21 of them are separate 
independent units and the other 5 are attached to the 5 secondary schools • 
The total school roll is about 2600 and of that number there are 1500 
primary pupils and 1100 secondary pupils. The average roll of the primary 
schools in Sutherland is therefore about 60 and for secondary schools about 
220. I have enclosed in your confortace folder a list of all schools in 
the county showinr the total roll of each and the roll of each class within 
the school, from which you will observe that the actual rolls of the 
primary schools vary from 3 to 260 and for secondary schools from 4o to 
approximately 750. The number of pupils and the number of schools is 
indicative of the sparsity of population and indeed Sutherland is the most 
sparsely populated county in Britain having a populatioxx density of about 
six persons per square mile. Host of the schools arc scattered round the 
periphery leaving the large central area almost desolate. 

It is the Education Committee* s policy to maintain primary schools to 
the extent that no child in the county is raquir-^'d to leave home or travel 
an inordinately long distance to school., Those of you who read your 
Times Educational Supplement will have noted in a recent issue that the 
smallest school in Scotland is in this county at a place called Loch 
Choire. Strictly speaking, it is not officially designated a school but 
is, in terms of the regulations^ a special education arrangement. The 
term 'special education arrangement* is not to be confused with the term 
» special school' for mentally and physically handicapped pupils. It is 
simply 'Ml arrangement to cope with special circumstances and enables a 
non registered teacher to be employed. Loch Choire provides primary 
educa;:ion for the family of a keeper in a remote part of the Countess of 
Sutherland's estate. It is 12 miles from the nearest road and is reached 
by a track really only suitable for a landrovor. I recall that when the 
keeper fir.st took up residence in this remote area and I advertised the 
post, there were no applications. Thereafter the Countess of Sutherland, 
in whose interest it was to staff this remote shooting lodge, took a hand 
in the affriir and persuaded some of the Sunday M^eavies^ - The Sunday 
Times, Observer - to feature the situ:ition in articles roughly on the 
lines ^Come to Loch Choire and teach Mr. Cairney^s children. The 7du^ation 
Committee will pay your salary and the Countess of Sutherland will provLle 
you with salmon fishing, shooting and stalking'. As you can well imagine 
the response was instantaneous and voluminous. The number of retired army 
colonols whose real vocation seemed to be teaching was considerable, but 
,their/ 
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thoir qualifioatiojiG hardly ir:iprc»ssivo. One young lady from Englazid wroto 
to Gciy that sho would delighted to livo in a romote area liko Loch Choiro 
bocAuse BhQ no lonf^^or htv.\ any intorent in ;r.an-mado pleasures , In tho 
follovdUi: i^antonoo she oxplainod thr.t nho had rocently divorced her husband ♦ 
The toachor who was appointod to L?)oh Choiro stayed tliorrQ for four yoars 
and onjoy^d tho oxpcrionco nnd I rxm glad to ;3ay thoro was no difficulty in 
nppointin{, n fully qualified succosGor, 

The nu*ibor of priniary f^chools in tho county has declinod steadily and 
during tho past 15 ycarR ha^3 fallen fr(>ni ^0 to the present numbor of ZG. 
Ag I see it, ."^ollowini^ the closure of a further throo schoolSi the closure 
of one of whic^h will take place in the next two months, tho position will 
bo fully stabilieod. Provided no dramatic changes take place in population 
or population distribution there must be 2'} primary schools in the county. 
Of thoce cl3 schools all but one has been rebuilt or modernised in tho last 
12 years. The closure of 15 primary schools in tho course of the l?iSt 15 
^-cars was possible because either two old schools could be combined or tho 
creation of modern prim^u^y departments of the new secondary schools built 
between 1962 and 196^ enabled one or more of the surrounding primary 
schools to be incorporated into tho iiov/ primary departments associated with 
the secondary school. You v/ill visit the new primary school at Melvich 
on Monday, and v;hilo the whole place looks like a builder's yard, as indeed 
it is, you can see side by side tho old Melvich School built in the 187OS 
and the new school v/hich is to replace it and tht; neighbouring sine;le 
teacher school at Strathy, 

As I indicated, there are 5 secondary schools in the county, k of 
which are situated on the east coast and 1 at Bettyhill on the north coast. 
This school in which wo are meeting is a six year comprehcn.^dve school - 
v;ith a roll of 750, The other three along this cpr?.i;t are at Helmsdale, 
v;ith a roll of about ^0, Brora, with a roll of about 80, and Dornoch, with 
a roll of approximately 100. Each of those three schools provides the 
first two years of a coniprehensivo course and at tho end of second year 
all pupils transfer to this school, that is to say to Golspie High School, 
All pupilb who have t^- leave homo for secondary education and that means 
..all pupils living west of Lairg .and some pupils on the north coast begin 
" their secondary education in Golspio as do pupils resident in the Golspie 
area. Then at the end of second year there is added to the roll of 
Golspie all tho pupils from Helmsdale, Brora and t)ornoch areas. The fifth 
school is Farr ;jecondary School on the north coast and it provides a four 
year secondary course for pupils in that part of tho north coast v;ho are 
within daily travellin{: distance, Durim; tho first two years of the 
course it is fully coirjprchonsive and is in every respect tho same as 
Helmsdale, Brora and Dornoch, At the end of second year the vory ablest 
pupils leave; some come to this school, others have the option of 
attending Thurso High fjchool in the neighbouring county of Caithness^ 
Tho majority of pupil^.-^, hov/over, remain in Farr School until their fo^^rth 
year v/hcn they may either leave school, if thoy have attain^.d the age of 
16, or if they have shown promise in tho SCE '0' ^rade examinations they 
continue their education for a fifth and sixth ycvar either i a Golspie 
or in Thurso, 

.\s you knov/ it is tho Education Com.uttee^s policy to ensure that no 
child, no matter how remote his homo, is required to leave for primary 
^ education. Because of tho sparsity of population it would be quite imposs- 

tl^> iblo to apply this policy to secondary education and rather than seek 

some compromise solution which mig ht enable some children in the remoter 
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16, or if thoy have shown ^ 'omise in tho SCE '0' ^■'rade examinations they 
continue tneir education for a fifth and sixth year either in Golspie 
or in Thurso, 

As you know it is th.- "niducation CoM.'itteo' s policy to ensure that no 
child, no matter how remote his homo, is required to leave for primary 
education. Because of the sparsity of pojjulation it would be quite imposs- 
ible to apply this policy to seo wdary education and rather than seek 
some compromise solution which mifi;ht enable some children in the remoter ^ 
parts of the county to travel to secondary school and others to live in <^ 
small hostolr,, the Committee has decided to establish one six year school J< 
■for the whole county in Golspie with tl 3 proviso that Farr School, Betty- ^ 
hill, will continue as a small four-year school. The closure of Brora, ^ 
Helmadalo/ y^jj^^, 
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Holmsdal-:) mid Dornoch v;ill tako placo whonovoz" jruffic.iont capital inv;2f^tmont 
is mado a'milablo to* i^xtv^ud this school uo that the first and second year 
pupils in those threo comraunitios can bo accommodat(i)d heroo In effect 
this will provide for six year secondary school, vith a roll of about 
1000 and a four year Gocond?a*y school on tho north coast with a roll of 
about 100, 

Approximatoly 190 children require bo Icv'.wq homo for secondary 
education tvnd all of thorn v'^ttend thi,s school. Fifty or thiireby are in 
lodp;ing:3 and the remainder, 1^fO, ai-^o accommodated in hostels. Ac the 
majority of you know^ tv/o of tho hostels are in Golspie but unfortunately 
the other tv/o ore in Dornoch and those children travel daily to and from 
Dornoch by school rjus. Plans for two now hostels in GolvSpie are well 
advanced and v/hen built they will provide a sufficient number of places to 
ensure that every child who leaves home can bo s^von a hostel place. 

As you would expect, the closure of a school, however small, is 
difficult to achieve* The parents must be consulted and their views, 
together v;ith tho Education Committee's reasons for seeking the closure^ 
submitted to the Secretary of Stute who ha^s tho power to reject the 
Education Committee's proposals. Inevitably tho parents object, and while 
I believe their objections are v/holly sin'^ere, I do not be3.ieve that, the 
educational content of the objection is sinceron I find it difficult to 
accept thr^t a caring parent wouJ.d rather hrwe his child educated in a 
miserable inadequate building staffed by one teacher when by travelling 
ten minutes, and I mean that literally, his child could be educated in a 
modern building staffed by three teachers and having adequate space for 
visiting teachers of art, music and physioa], education- Have this in mind 
when you visit tho new school at Melvich and see tho old school at 
Strathy which will close as a result. It is di£>tressing for a community 
to see the population declining and the proportion of old people to 
children increasing. Yet, if one lives in a small declining community 
one can hardly blaiue one's neighbour for moving to the noro populous areau 
for better housing, for employment opportunities, r.or can one easily fix 
blame on a government agency which closed the post office for example, 
because those responsible for the closure ax^c m?.ny miles in the south and 
.anonymous. On the other heind one knov/s ihe officials of tho Education 
Committee and knows personally somo of the councillors whom one has 
elected and who are promoting the closure oi tho local school All the 
resentments, some almost unconscious:, which cannot bo cxpreseod in a 
practical way when one's neighbour leaves or the post office is closed, 
are channelled into condemnation of the Education Coinmittoe ai3d of course 
its officials and as a result the objcctionc, however irrclcv^uit, are 
vigorous indeed. I remember tho old crofter in the heights of Rogart 
expressing some of this concern v/hen v/e closed tho school there ^ He 
explained, calmly and without bitterness, how when working his croft he was 
from time to time aware of youn^^ life in the community because he could see 
children playing in the playground and clearly hoar their voices carried 
in the wind. Now that the school waa closed, this pleasure and interest 
had been taken away and he felt that somo ossential part of life was gone 
and would never return. This may bo in some senses a sentimental view of 
the situation for v/ith good roads and cars th^rre is tho opportunity to 
take part easily in the life of tha village corimunity five or ten or 
fifteen miles av/oy; nevertheless it is one of the loss hapi^y aspects of 
school closures. Of course everyone, including the crofter, must promote 
his case as best he can. I remember on one occasion at a County Council 
meeting when the question of rates v;as being considered, Kenny Macleod, 



t ho other tv;6 aro in Dornoch and those children travol daily to and from 
Dornoth by school bus. Plans for two now hostels in Golspie are well 
avlvancod and v/hon built thoy will provide a sufficient number of places to 
ensure that every child who leaves homo can be given a hostel place. 

As you v/ould expect , the cloisuro of a school, hov/ever small, is 
difficult achieve. The parents must be consulted and their views, 
together v;ith the Education Coramitteo'e; reasons for ceeking the closurei 
submitted to the 5?ecrotary of Stute who has the pov;or to reject the 
TJducataon Committoo's proposals. Inevitably the parents object, and while 
I bclievu their objoctions aro v/holly ro.ncorov I do not believe that, the 
educational content of the objection is sincere., I find it difficult to • 
accept that a caring parent would rather hnve his child educated in a 
mifjorable inadequate building staffed by one teacher when by travelling 
ten minutes, and I mean that literally, his child could be educated in a 
modern building staffed by three teachers and having adequate space for 
visiting teachers of art, music and piiysicril, education.. Have this in mind 
v/hon you visit the new school at Meivich and see the old school at 
Strathy which will close a? a result, It is distressing for a community 
to see the population declining and the proportion oT old people to 
children increasing. Yot, if one lives in a small declining community 
one can hardly blar.ie one's neighbour for moving to the more populous areas- 
for better housing, for employment opportunities, nor can one easily fix 
blame on a government agency which closed the post office for example^ 
because those responsible for the closure are many miles in the south and 
anonymous. On the other h.ind one knov/s die officials of the Education 
Committee and knows porocnally sono of the councillors whom one has 
elected and who aro promoting tl:'.e closure the local schools All th'5 
resentments, some almost unconscious, which cannot i')o expressed in a 
■ practical way when one's neighbour loaves or the post office is closed, 
are channelled into condemnation of the Education Committee and of course 
its officials and as a result the objoctionc, however irrolev^int, are 
-- vigorous indeed. I remember the old -crofter in the heights of Rogart - 
expressing Bor:e of this concorn v;hen v/e closed th^- school there ^ He 
explained, calmly and without bitterness, how when v/orking his croft he was 
from time to time aware of youn^^ life in tho community because he could see 
children playing in the playf;round and clearly hoar their voices carried 
in the wind. Now that the school v/as closed, this pleasure and interest 
had been taken away and he felt that somo essential part of life was gone 
and would never return. This may be in r^omo senses a sentimental view of 
the situation for v;ith good roads and cars th^?re is the opportunity to 
take part easily in the life of the; village conmunity five or ten or 
fifteen miles av/ay; nevertheless it is one of the leas happy aspects of 
school closures. Of course everyone, includin:^ the crofter, must promote 
his case as best he can* 1 rei7io;r.ber on one occasion at a County Council 
meeting when the question of rates v:as being considered, Kenny Macleod, 
the County Councillor for Kinlochbervie, was promoting the cause of one of 
his crofter constituents, and on behalf of his conetltuent he said thc».t the 
old man lived in an isolated ]>osition, that tho croit was derelict and 
therefore the rates too high. In any case, the eld man was no longer fit 
O to/ 
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to work t-ind A-as in straitened circuir.staiicos. The convener at that time 
was tho late Rev. William MncLood and knowing something of the situr.tion 
romindod Konny th<?>t whilo this might bo so the old man had a large flock 
of shoop to which Kenny replied "But he only keopG them for the company". 

I indicated earlier that v/e had the smallest school in Scotland, the 
smallest population density in Britain, and perhaps not unnaturally the 
highest coats in Britain, The gross annual cost is £^56 per pupil, that 
is to say the sum of the cost of running expenses, teachers' salaries, 
heating, lighting, transport, books, apparatus and stationery, plus the 
capital and interest charges on the sums borrowed to build new schools, 
improve existing schools and provide new furniture e The high cost of 
educating a child in Sutherland is by no means negative because as well as 
reflecting the Education Committee's firm commitment to provide as good 
on education as possible in the conventional sense, it also reflects the 
Committee's generosity to pupils in the sphere of extra curricular activit- 
ies. There can be few, if any, counties in Scotland which provide so 
generously for pupils wishing to take part in inter-county competitions, 
educational cruises, visits to other countries in Europe^ or even to 
-Canada. 22 pupils from this school recently returned from a three week 
visit to Ottawa where they wero most hospitably and lavishly entertained. 
The ^Iducation Committee, incidentally, met rather more than half the cost 
of the visit. Education is, of course, the most expensive of all local 
authority services and indeed tl.c County Council spc'^d more on education 
than all other services of tho County Couiicil put together, but this is so 
of all areas in Scotland aiid the ca.ne situation obtains at national level « 
The total value of the sum which tho Secretary of State has to dd.sburse 
by v;ay of grants to local and health authorities in Scotland is l640 
million pounds and of that sum oducation received 395 million pounds which 
is 2^ of the total. The next la-gost alice of che cnke, if cake it is in 
these hard times, is allocated to health and rocial services and amounts to 
about 22^ of the whole. Roads, which ar.D so important to all of us, account 
for only 8^. 

It is because education accountiS for S';.ch a large proportion of local 
government expenditure that man;.' county councils would not be averse to 
the cost of education bein?; shiltod entirely from being partly rate-borne 
and partly government grant to a si'-Aia'-^ion where the cost v;as met wholly 
by central governmonta But on the banis Lnrt he who pays the piper calls 
the tune, this is simply a rooir,c for t'.. • removal of education .'om local 
government and if that wore to hTippo.n, t}iG viability of local govera'nent 
itself might be put in jeopardy, Ind-j^d, thei-o are some indications from 
south of the border where reor^anisaiicn ic one year ahead of ours that 
the education service is comin,;-; unde;.- severe pressure from the other 
committees of the County Cov-.cil auJ thero is danger jf the. education 
service being held to it3 c;;iriting ?.G'rol vhilo the other services are 
permitted to expand,. It may be, ^;heieforo, that central government itself 
may have to tol-:e another look at t-ie education service to protect it from 
erosion. However, I must not digreiJs on to Mr.. Macdon-'ild's territory 
because his theme bomori'ow morninti i:> looal goveriM«»nt reorganisation and 
its implications for cJucakioi^ I r..akc these obSf.rvatiTOS simpTj^ for tho 
benefit of those Regional Ci-uncillors here tonight e 
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1. BIST con tUVM^ 

Mr. Macdonald, 
Director of Education, 
Countj' of Invornoss, 

THE EDUCATION/ J. II1PLICATI0NS OF RSGIONALxSATION 

Mr, Findlay in his opening remarks endowed me with a greater degree of 
vision than sniy human being con possibly pretend to have in relation to 
Local Government Reorganisation and I shall not be able to givd any clear 
picture about what is going to happen because there are very many decis- 
ions still to be taken. What I think I may do is throw up problems which 
arc very familiar to you and perhaps put a little colour, or slant, or 
twist, on these in the hope that we may provoke some helpful discussion 
in yo\.\r .:;roups. I propose to begin with a brief introduction to the 
existing authorities, particularly to the Highland authorities, and then 
to illustrate, to lot you see a little of the countryside that we are 
talking about, and then I will come back isnd deal with some of the 
problems that are likely to arise. 

So far as the existing authorities are concerned can I go back to the 
period before 1929. Up to that point education in Scotland was adminis- 
tered by what was known as ad hoc authorities. Now these were bodies _ 
elected' specifically to deal with education and they had no other function. 
Then the Act of '29 and into the '30s saw the establishment of the Local 
Education Authorities in Scotland as we know them now. These were, and 
are, 51 county councils and counties of cities. They vary in si'/,e quite 
substantially. I will try to avoid giving you undue statistics but one 
must give points of reference for scale and if 7. say that the existing 
authorities vary from Glasgow, which has about 860,000 of a population to 
the County of Bute which has about 12,000, you have some idea of the 
range of the existing authorities. So the problems and the resources in 
administration and in education at the moment will vary widely. 

Moving to the Highland authorities you will see maps here on my left 
which give some indication of the geography of the country we are talking 
about. Mr. HcLellan last night told you about his own county of 

Sutherland where the population is about 13,000, Caithness about 2b, 000, 

Ross &• Cromarty about 59,000 and Inverness about 89,000. Then you have 
the Outer Hebrides which are shared, for administration purposes, between 
the mainland authorities of Ross & Cromarty and Inverness. The island of 
Lewis is administered by Ross & Cromarty aiid the rest down the chain by 
Inverness-shire . 

At the present time wo have local authorities which deal with many 
functions. 3ducation is but one of them and the County Council or the 
City Council delegates to the Education Committee almost nil of the duties 
th'?.t thoy have to undertake. I uco the v/ori delegate because that has a 
certain significance in relation to the new pattern of administration. 
The exclusions from the delegation include the power to raise money by 
rate, the power to acquire land and functions of that nature. Finance is 
derived from central government and from local rating and to help with 
the local rating central government provide what is known as rate support 
grant. I vdll not go into the details of that complex financial exercise 
other than to mention that rate support grant is weighted, in theory at 
least, to take account of population high density in the city, population 
vTO low density in a county such as Sutherland, and Sutherland don't do too 
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aro vory familiar to you and perhaps put a little colour, or slant, or 
twist, on these in the hope that we may provoke some helpful discussion 
in your groups* I propose to begin with a brief introduction to the 
existing authorities, particularly to the Hiehland authorities, and then 
to illujjtrato, to l.jt you see a little of the countryside that we are 
talkinr* about, nnd thon I will come back and deal with some of the 
pr^'tblems that are likely to arise. 

So far as the oxistinc: authorities aro concerned can I go back to the 
period before 1929, Up to that point education in Scotland was adminis- 
tered by what was known nc ?-d hoc authorities. Now these were bodies 
elected specifically to deal with education and they had no other function. 
Thon the Act of '29 and into the '50s saw the establishment of the Local 
Education Authorities in Scotland as we know them now. These were, and^ 
are, 51 county councils and counties of cities. They vary in sijse quite 
substantially, I wd.ll try to avoid giving you undue statistics but one 
must give points of reference for scale and if I say that the existing 
authorities vary from Glasgow, v;hich has about 860,000 of a population to 
the County of Bute v/hich han about 12,000, you have some idea of the 
range of the existing authorities. So the problems and the resources in 
administration and in education at tho moment will vary widely. 

Moving to tho Highland authorities you will see maps here on my left 
which give some indication of tho geography of the country we are tedking 
about. Mr, HcLellan last night told you about his own county of 
Sutherland where tho population is about 13»000, Caithness about 28,000, 
Ross & Cromarty about 59,000 and Inverness about 89,000. Then you have 
the Outer Hebrides which are shared, for administration purposes, between 
tho mainland authorities of Ross & Cromarty and Inverness. The island of 
Lewis is administered by Ross & Cromarty and the rest down the chain by 
Inverness~sbirQ . 

At the present- time v;o have local authorities which deal with many 
functions, "ilducation is but ono of thorn and tho County Council or the 
City Council delegates to the Education Committee almost all of the duties 
that they have to undertol^e. I uco the word delegate because that has a 
certain significance in relation to the new pattern of administration, 
Tho exclusions from the delegation include tho power to raise money by 
rate, tho pov/or to acquire Ifind and functions of that nature. Finance is 
derived from central govornpont imd from local ratirig and to help with 
the local rating central government provide what is known as rate support 
grant. I vail not g^' into tho details of that complex financial exercise 
other than to mention that r£,to support grant is weighted, in theory at 
least, to take account of population high density in tho city, population 
low density in a county such as Sutherland, and Sutherland don't do too 
badly out of it. 

The Education Committee and the l^ducation Authority is the major 
spender on local services and therefore gets blamed for the impact on the 
rates of cost. The local authority has some degree of control over what 
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ths^y spend ^.nd the control govornmonti tire Scottish Education Department , 
has 0. particular control in relation to capital investnont - tho amount 
of money that y.-^xx can put into school buildings - and to that oxtont the 
tv/o bodios complomont cnch other in controlling or injecting money as tho 
national purse v/il3 allov/^ Money alw.ws- presents .difficult problems of 
scale and I vrill eivo you a brief commont on my own county of Inverness- 
shiro. For the year 197V^.^ the sroes budget for education is about 
£8,000,000 which is rGl.'\tod to a school population of 19,000 pupils# The 
rates in Invcrness-shire in tho l-r^ndv/ard part this year have been fixed 
at 82p in tho & applied to industrial properties and unless anyone wants me 
to go into tho rating system I shall not. There is a device so that the 
private householder is relieved of Qc.mc cost and in this year the reduct- 
ion to the private householder is 17p so that in Inverness-shire in the 
l-andward part the domestic rate is 65p* 

A brief sketch then of where wo are at the moment, what has been the 
pattern of Local Governr/icnt administration. Why change? The change 
proposed in Local Government derives from the V/heatley Commission, the 
Royal Comjnission set up on Local Government in Scotland which took 
evidence and considered the situation for some three years, from 1966 to 
69* They begin with this declrration, the heart of the problem as they 
describe it, "Something is seriously wrong with Local Government in 
Scotland. It is not that local authorities have broken down or that 
services have stopped functioning;; tho trouble is not so obvious- as that, 
it is rather that the Local Government system as a whole is not working 
properly, is not doing the job that it ouj^ht to be doing. At the root of 
the trouble is the present structure of Local Government. It has remained 
basically the same for ^0 yeai^s, when everything around it has changed; 
tho structure is no longer right and it needs to be reformed." Well there 
is a declaration of intent at the; opening of the report and the commission 
go on to develop their ideas and to suggest quite early on that a thorough 
goinc? reform is required. They write, "We believe that many Local Govern- 
ment areas have boon shown to bo inappropriate; that authorities tend to 
bo too small for thu functions thoy have to dischaa-go; that the relation- 
ship betww.'v-n difforont kinds of authority is ovu-r-complicatod and makes 
for conflict rathur than harmony; aiii that the relationship of Local with 
-Central Government does not promote a proper sense of local responsibility • 
Havini; taken all ths; Lividonce the Committer came out v/ith the report which 
leads us to the stage v/hero in May 1975 we are to have- a review, a reduct- 
ion, a change, ^ in tho structure^ Tho Commission set out certain object- 
ives v/hich th-jy wish to secure in tho now and revised Local Government 
structure, and tho^e thoy detailed as follows: 



In our view re-organication should sook to secure Power. 
Local yovernment should bo enabled to play an important and 
rosx^onsible and positive part in tho running of the country 
to bring tho roality of government nearer to the people. 

Effectiveness^. Local Government should be equipped to 
provide services in the most satisfactory manner particularly 
from the point of viow of the people receiving the service. 

Local democracy. Local Govern'-iont should constitute a 
system in v;hich power is exercised through the elected 
rcproscntativ^^s of the people and in which those 
ropresv.ntatives are locally accountable for this exercise. 



And lastly Local Involvement. Local Government should bring 



shiro. For tho year ^^1^/1^) tho gross budget for education is about 
£8,000,000 which is rolatod to a school population of 19,000 pupils* The 
rates in Invcx^ness-fihiro in tht2 Ir.ndward part this year have been fixed 
at S2p in tho t applied to industrial properties and unless anyone wants me 
to po into tho rating sysLom I shall not. There is a device so that the 
nrivalu housuholJor is roiiovod of 3;;nic cost and in this year the reduct- 
ion to the priv-Ue householiler is I7r so that in Inverness-shire in the 
landward part the domestic rato is r^5p. 

ti brief cketch tiien . f who^'o wo aro the rnomont, what has been the 
TKAttern of Local Govorn/Jcnt udministratioi;. Vi/hy change? The change 
proposed in Local Govornr.iont derives from the V/heatley Commission, tho 
Hoynl Coniinlssion sot up on Local Government in Scotland which took 
evidence? and considered the situation for some three years, from 1966 to 
69# They begin with th-^s declaration, the heart of the problem as they 
describe it, "f;omothin^s iy sori:;usly wrong with Local Government in 
Scotland. It is not that local authorities have broken down or that 
services have stOT:)ped functioning:; the trouble is not so obvious as that, 
it is rather th.?t the Local Govcrnraont system as a whole is not working 
propoi'^ly, is not rioinp tho job that it our^ht to bo doing. At the root of 
the trouble is the present structure of Local Govcrni'nent. It has remained 
basically the same ir,v 40 years, when everything around it has changed; 
the structure is no lon,7;er ri^jht and il'. needs to be reformed. Well there 
is a declaration of intent at the openinrt of the report and the commission 
go on t develop their ideas and to sugp;est quite early on that a thorough 
goinc; reform is required. Thoy writo., '^VJe believe that many Local Govern- 
ment areas havo boon shov/n to bo ina:>pr 'priato; that authorities tend to 
bo toe small for th*.. functions tboy havo to discharge; that the relation- 
ship bc^tw.f.n diff^;ront kinr^s of authority is ovv.r-complicated and makes 
for conflict rathor thP4i hamnony; anl that the relationship of Local with 
Central Govwrninont does not promote a proper sense of local responsibility. 
Having toicen all th^.- uvidcncc th-'^ Gornmittcci camy out v/ith the report which 
'leads us to the sta;.;e v;hero in May 1975 we are t:j have; a reviov/, a reduct- 
ion, a change, in tho struotiir'j* The Commission set out certain object- 
ives v/hich th.-y wish to secure in tho now anr! revj,sed Local Government 
structure, and those they detailed as follows: 



In our view ro-organication should seek to secure Power. 
Local Government should be enabled to play an important and 
rospons:ible and positive part in tho running of the country 
to bring tho roaJ.ity of government nearer to the people. 

Effectiveness. Local Government should b^^ equipped to 
provide services in the? most satisfactory manner particularly 
from the point of viow of the people rocoivinc the service. 

Local democracy. Local Govemiont should constitute a 
system in v;hich powor is exercised through the elected 
re{;r..^s<.:ntativos of the people and in which those 
ropres..ntatives are locally accountable for this exercise. 

/aid lastly Local Involvement. Local Government should bring 
the peopl-D into the process of reaching decisions as much as 
possible and enable those decisions to be made intelligible to 
the people. 
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Tho Report constitutes a fairly wide sv/ooping couiernnation of the system 
that exists nnd sets '-^ut fairly high ideals fcr tho future. 

Can I turn then for a -ncment to the nov; Education Authorities and 
mention that in tho nov; pattox^n there will be Island Authorities - She'jlandi 
Ory»nc-y and the iJostern Islor^ doGcribvid as most purpose authorities having 
to exorcise virtually :all the functions of Local Government, Then there 
will bo 9 ■^ogionr.l ..uthoritieSi described c.s top tier authorities • 
Shetland v%dll have about 17t1 thousand pe-^plo and is of -course a Local 
Authority in its ov;n ri^;ht at present so tho chcmge for Shetl^ond ond 
Oi^knuy is one of status rath.*?r than any dramatic change in function. 
Orkney v/ill hr.vc just over 17 thc'u:3arid people p.nd the Western Isles will 
have; 30 thousand. 

The Regional Authoidti^s will have as part of their function education 
and in the new set-up education will be referred to an Education Committee* 
You will recall that carlior I used tli'3 word, dolegatedi v;hich is the 
present phraso applicable to the transfer of responsibility from the 
County Council tr the Education Committee. In the future piattern it will 
bo referred and legal argumem: may well develop as to the subtle differ- 
ence between delegatinn; and refcrrins» It could happen in this way that 
n Regional Authority refers to an Sducation Committee all the functions 
fcr education. That could also mean that an Education Committee has 
relatively little positive control without the approval of the Regional 
Council. That could happen - I hope it won't, because it would be quite 
foreign to the Scottish -pattern. . - - _ - 

There are also in the now organisation District Authorities and these 
have no ronl function in education, not in tho strict sense of the term 
although the second tier authorities, the District Authorities, will bo 
responsible in some of the largur aro^s for libraries, for community 
centres and recreation and for museums and art galleries. In tho Highland 
Region libraries stay with the Regional /authority. 



3o far as tho elected riombers arc concerned the Highland Region which 
hao, or will haVe, a population of about 173,000 jiooplo, will h^»vo ^7 
-Regional councillors. The omallest T^ef^ional .':thority v;ill bo the Borders, 
d^wn in the south of Scotland witli about 99,000 people and at tho other 
end of the scale Strathclyde, which will Viavo a population of about 2-^ 
million people. I think that illustrates the quite dramatic difference 
that has boon produced in the .uze of administrative units as a result 
of tho Soyal Comiuission. They certainly did not seek to achieve, and 
did not achieve, units comparable in population, comparable in financial 
resources or indeed CMVjparablo in population density. More particularly 
the Highland Region, charactorised by dispersal over a wide area, will 
have about 9,800 square miles in which to put the 175 thousand people. 
Tha population in grouped nainly alon-^ tho ^»;astcrn seaboard and there are 
few towns of modest Gizo# Inverness itself which is the largest centre 
of population h^^ about jJ2 thousand people. The region as it is at 
present constituted as County Council /.uthority areas is described veiy 
frequently as an ax^ea of heath and moor and I think that is a very apt 
description. Vfhile there is a concentration of population on the East 
coast there are vant areas v/ith very little population and th-m little 
isl^oids scattered off the V/cst coast v;here ed\ication and other services 
have to bo provided and large mountainous regions where th-^re are few 
^.^eoplo. How does tho population density v/ork out on the new set-up? 
In the Highland Region it will be about l8 ttar^Qiifi i^ni^ nnum^^ mii^. in 



flhotland will havo about 17'?/ thousand people and is of course Local 
Authority in its own right at present so tho change for Shetl*and ond 
Orkney is one of status ratlwr than any dramatic change in function^ 
Orkney v;ill have just over 1? thcuntind people nnd the. Western Isles will 
have 50 thousand, 

Thu Ro(.^lonnl Authoriti.rs will have as pnrt of their function education 
and in the new set- up education will b;; referred to an Education Commit tee • 
Ycu will rec'.^.ll that onrlior I used tho word, deleGatcd, v;hich is the 
prosent phrase applicable to the transfer of responsibility from tho 
County CouTicil to tho Educ.xtiO!! Committee • In the future pattern it \dll 
bo referred and lepal argument may well develop as to the subtle differ- 
ence between dele^'atinr< and reforring* It could happen in this way that 
a Pogional Authority refers to Education Committee all the functions 
for education • That could also mean that an Education Committee has 
relatively little positive control without the approval of the Regional 
Councils That could happ^^n - I hope it won't, because it would be quite 
foreign to tin ;>cottish pattern • 

There are also in tho navj organisation District Authorities and these 
iiavo no roal function in education, not in tho strict sense of the term 
althou/jh the second tier authorities, the District Authorities, will bo 
responsible in some of the larger aro'^.s for libraries, for community 

, centres and recreation and for museums and art galleries • In the Highland 

"Region libraries stay with the Regional Authority, 

3o far as the elected merabers arc concerned the Highland Region which 
has, or will have, a population of about 175,000 people, will hf;vo ^7 
Regional councillors* The smallest Rer^ional "i-.thority will bo-the Borders, 
down in the soutb. of Scotland witu about 99,000 people and at tho other 
end of tho scale Strathclyde, v/hich will have a population of about 2^ 
million people* I think that illustrates the quite d:^amatic difference 
that has boon produced in the .)iae of administrative units as a result 
of tho Royal Com;.iission# They certainly did not seek to achieve, and 
did not achieve, unitG comparable in population, comparable in financial 
rtjS'^urces or indeed c^riparablo in population density. More particularly 
tho Highland Region, characterised by dispersal over a wide area, will 
have about 9,80O square miles in which to put th.'> 175 thousand people^ 
Tho population is grouped mainly alon^^ the Kastorn seaboard and there are 
fev; towns of modesi szlzo. Inverness itself which is the largest centre 
of population h^p about ]52 thousand reoplo. The region as it is at 
present constituted as County Council ..uthority areas is described very 
frequently as rn area of heath and moor and I think that is a very apt 
doscription. V/hile there is a concentration of population on the East 
coast thore are vast areas v;ith very little population and th»?n little 
isl^mds scattered off the West ocast v/hore education and other services ^ 
have to be provided and large mountainous regions v/here there are few ^ 



l*eoplc# Hov/ does the population density v;oric out on tho new set-up? ^ 
In the Highland Region it v;ill be about 18 persons per square mile; in 
Strathclyde it will be almost 500 persons per square mile, and Strathclyde^ 
is not the most densely populated^ In the Lothian Region, that is round ^ 
ydinburgh, the population v/ill be almost 1,100 per square mile* The ^^j^ 
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Highland Region as it is nt the moniont v;ill have a school with 1 pupil 
and there will bo other schools rant:;ing up to %600 and between these ^ 
limits the p?.ttex'n varies enormously. 



s 

One ctuinot con»sidor Local Government administration without some regard ^ 
to the industrial scene • In the Highland Region we are experiencing a 5^ 
period of Jrnmatic cliange froin an area which has been largely agricultural ftj 
with'smrJ.l industry, distribution and support services • The impact of oil S 
plntforrn construction is tal^dng its toll and this has disturbed the exist- 
ing pattern. It has upset the employment situation, it has led to a move- S 
mcnt away from the traditional occupations, from agriculture, from the 
small building fircr., from the garage and has caused population migration 
from outwith the region. This has created a need for housing, for schools, 
at a time v;hen the authorities wore trying to cope with the replacement 
of old school building. So this cornea at a time when we may not be all 
that well financially endowed to cope quickly with this new development • 

So much for the Highland Region and now a word about the Western Isles , 
a region which is being formed for the first time and as I montioned a 
region w/iere the present administration i.^ shnrod by tv;o mainland authorit- 
ies. The Outer Islands is largely a crofting and fishing community, 
deeply religious by modern standards and contrasting religions in that if 
you go down the Outer Islands you have in the North, in the Lewis end, 
very strong dominance of the Protestant religion and when you finally get 
dovm to the South end of the chain, in Borra, a very strong dominance of 
the Catholic religion. This area h?,s not in the past v;orked together as an 
administrative unit so clearly there v/lll be some preparation to be done. 
There is only one population centre of real significance in these islands, 
Stornoway, in Lev/is, which has a population of about 5,000. There will bo 
in the V/estern Isles a language problem because there is the native Gaelic 
language and English requiring bilingual education, I mention the point 
in passing because Dr, McLeod will bo dealinpf; v/ith this in greater detail. 
The islands prr.(^uce their ov/n particular administrative problems. If I 
can illustrate-* this from school transport. You v/ould expecc pupils to 
come to school by bus and by car and ]»erhap3 even by boat but one authority 
pays a pony allowance because three pupils travel to school daily on two 
. ponies and the Local Authority .pays .them a .hay allov/ancel 

V^hnt will bo the pr^-^bloros affoctinj[r. administration in the new region? 
Clearly onn of the problems that first conio to one's mind is that of 
centralisation and devolution, conflict or compromise, call it what you 
will , Neither the present authorities nor the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment are satisfied with tho present structure. The Scottish Education 
Department retain pretty firm financial control and they influence develop- 
ment through their prant structure, by legif^lation, by statutory instrument. 
It has boon indicated fr.;m time to time that tho Scottish Education Depart- 
ment would v'/ish the local anth'^rities to tnke a •jreator share in Local 
Government adrdnistration. So there mif-ht be onu area of devolution from 
Central Govornmont to tho n^*\'r Regional Authorities, On occasion where 
there is a political diff-^rence between the govornmont in power ajid the 
political party holding the ma^'ority vote in the local authority this can 
produce tensions in educational administration if tho policy of the 
Central Government and the policy of the local authority do not coincide ^ 
as, for example, in rolrtion to comprehensive education, in relation to 2f 
O „ denominational schools and similar questions. The Royal Commission ^ 
EtyC suggested that tho arrangement should be overhauled and simplified and ^ 
that the Local iAuthoritios because they wore to be bigger would be batter _ 



small building firm, from the garage and has caused population migration 
from outwith tho rogioni* This has croatod a nood for housingi for schoolSi 
at a timo v;hon tho authorities woro trying to cope with the replacement 
of old school building. So this coinos at a time when we may not be all 
thnt well fir.oiiclally endowed to cope quickly with this now development. 

So much for tho Highland J?ogion and now a word about tho Western lisles, 
a region which is being formed for tho farst tin;e and as I mentioned a 
region wiiero the present administration i.*':^ shared by tv/o mainland autliorit- 
ios. Tho Outor Islands is larP!c?ly a crofting and fishing conmunity, 
deeply relisiouG by modern st^andards and contrasting religions in that if 
you go down the Outer Islands you have in tho North, in the Lewis end^ 
very strong dominance of the Protestant religion and when you finally get 
down to the South end of the chain$ in Barra^ a very strong dominance of 
the Catholic religion. This area has not in the past v;orked together as an 
administrrvVive unit so clearly there v;ill be some preparation to be done. 
There is only one population centre of real significance in these islands , 
Stoiiioway, in Lewis, which has a population of about 5,000. There will be 
in the v/estern Isles a language problem because there is the native Gaelic 
language and English requiring bilingual education. I mention the point 
in i^assing because Dr. McLeod will be dealin^r with this in greater detail. 
The islands produce their own particular administrative problems. If I 
can illustrate this from school transport • You v/ould expect pupils to 
come to school by bus and by cnr and perhaps even by bo.s.t but one authority 
pays a pony allowance because three pupils travel to scliool daily on two 
ponies and tho Local Authority pays thein a hay allowance I 

Whnt will be the pr'^'blcms affecting administration in the new region? 
. Clehrly ono of the problems that first conio to one*s mind is that of 
" centralisation and devolution, conflict or compromise, call it what you 
wil] • Neither the present authorities nor the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment are satisfied with the present structure • Tho Scottish Education 
Department retain pretty firm fin?.nc:uil control and they influence develop- 
ment through their nrant structure, by legislation, by statutory instrument. 
It has boon indicated fr.^m timo tn timo that tho Scottish Education Depart- 
ment would wish the local authorities to tu]<e a rgreater share in Local 
Governrrient administration. So there mi;^ht be one area of dex^olution from 
Central Government to the new Rogicnal A'jthorities. On occasion where 
there is a political diff:->rence between tho government in power and the 
politic-:.! party holding the ma.jority vote in the local authority this can 
produce tensions in educational administration if tht^ policy of the 
Central Government and the policy of the local authority do not coincide 
as, for example, in relation to comprehensive c(iucation, in relation to ^ 
denominational schools and similar questions. The Royal Commission ^ 
suggested that tho arrangement should be overhauled and simplified and ^ 
that the Local Authorities because they wore to bo bigger would be better ^ 
able to take a gruater share in administration. They would also have O 
greater financial resources available to them and would for that reason ^ 
also be able to do A;^reater things than they IvxO done in the past. Whether ftj 
O this will come to pass rem.ains to be seen but in the past a number of Ol 
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local :authorities h.^>ve beon surnowhat unwilling, it. soomr^ to moi to take 
unto themsolvoa a greater burden oi decision making thai!" is laid upon thorn. 

-.t the moment in the -ighlani Region there are education officos in 
Caithness, at V/ick, in Suthurlan:!, in the villaije of Brorc-u in Ross and 
Cromarty, at Dingwall and in luvorness for the County of Inverness # It is 
likely that in the nov; region the administrative hcaciquarters will bo in 
Inverness, It has been rocrimnendod that there should be divisional or 
area education offices in I7ick or Brcra^ in Dingwall, in Inverness and 
there w^q a suggestion that thero might bo an office in Fort V/illiam„ Now 
that pattern is intended tc devolve sorne of the administration in education 
from the centre to the periphery and these areas will have in effect an 
education office where there is £in education office at the memento It is 
proposed that eaoh of these offices will bo in the care of a member of the 
administrative staff of the equivalent of Depute Director of Education, 
responsible for the -day to day running of the service.. In effect if this 
pattern is followed the teachers and the public will have no further to "go 
to the education office than they have at present • But some of them will 
have to go to a different education office from that v/hich they have at 
present « For example the County of . Nairn will have to look towards 
Inverness, v/hereas in the past" it looked towards Elgin** That part of the 
County of Argyll, the north of Argyll which is coniing into the Highland 
Region will look towards Inverness instead of Dunoono In terms of 
physical remoteness wick, the most northern education office at the moment, 
v;ill be about 156 miles from Inverness. But within the- mainland of 
Inverness there is a school, a secondary school, which is 110 miles from 
<-hat office, ^^^ithin the existing Inverness- iihire '^Cducatjon Authority, 
There may be a psychological difference, Kowcvoi', a.-3 v/cll q.^ a physical 
one betv/een the 136 miles from Wick to Invox^nesL) a^id 110 rriles from 
Mallaig to Inverness « 

Apart from the physical changes and ths* physical distances there v/ill 
be I suspect psycholo(^:ical resistance to ohanre. AJminis oration affects 
people as v/ell as procedures and this is ^spe'^1.ali:," .so in a personal 
service such as education, Thf.ro i3 li':ely to a psychological resist- 
ance to change, change from the familiar to uhc* urifomj liar.. They v/hom we 
know are a different thoy from these kr.yj nor.. There are existing 
loyalties, there are existing iviat\on=5hi:)S bc-ti/Len ]j.:ii.-erts and teachers 
-and the education administrt^ticn anci tho now aut^iority '-/ill have tc ' — 
integrate the component parts of ;r'd.3tlnj edr.oational a^Athorities if v/e 
are to have a unified regional education soi'vi.ce :uid act separate units 
federated in some v/ay^ So the now elected nnr.bc ^3 r.nd th^'i now administrat- 
ion will have to pay particular ^ittcr.tion oreatir?,;; a feeling ol a 
unified service. This affects all sorts of thi:^gs - tho career structure 
of teachers - the teacher v;Uo Iripponr^ \:o livj ia fTleiicoe an;: the teacher 
who hai;pens tc live in V/ick must fcoi that tho;^* have- equal consideration 
in the promotion structure^ in appointnentc to aci^ool and the like» 
Officials and the adminicjtration v;ill require to modify procedt^rea that 
h-^.ve long boon regarled inmost bO.y vrit ■\u:\ T woriri i:ov:e that out of 
this would come tho best of oxistLn;^ r-ractioo; cho poolii»{5 of good ideasr 

Pesnurces of c ourse v/ill be a key :>roblem in th*^ mv; situation and tho 
new structure really does not confor ary firiancxol advar.tagc on the new 
region - you simply put togothor tho oxirstin/: rat jag auchord tic:i and 
you perhaps spread out the cost mor*o ovonly than ar jro^:ont^ But until 
you have new industry producing some t-ato prcrHiJt., .-/cu iiavo not inje^^ted 
any more money into Local Govarnmont by creatin*-^ 0 Kogicnal Authority. 
That of course can be clrne by adjustin/^ the balance of grani* from Central 



proposed that eaoh of these offices will ba in tho ooro o.' a member of the 
administrative staff of the equivalent of Depute Director of Education, 
responsible for the day to day running of the service. In effect if this 
pattern is followed the toachors and the public will have no further to go 
to the education office than they have at present • But .I'^me of them will 
have to /?o to a different education office from th-\t which they have at 
present. For example the County of . Nairn will have to look towards 
Inverness, whereas in the past it lookod towards Elfiinn That part of the 
County of Argyll, the north of Argyll., which ±3 condne into the Highland 
Region will look towards Invernos^s in?5tead of Dunoon^ In terms of 
physical remoteness v;ick, the moot no thorn eduoution office ^*t the nwtenti 
will be about 136 miles from Inverness. But withnn the :r»ninlr^nd of 
Inverness there i^j a school, a secondary school., which is 110 ivdles from 
•i'hat office, within the existinr^ Inverness- shire ^dr.;;atjon Authority* 
There may be a psychological difference, hove v jr. as v/oll n.-j a physical 
one between the I36 miles from VUck to I^iVOi-neSij o-id ^10 ril-^s froin 
Mallaig to lavernoss, 

Apart from the physical changes and thti physical distcaices the;^e will 
be I suspect psycholofcical resistance ^0 change » Adminisl/ration affects 
"people ai? well as procedures and -chis i5 "'^speolaliy ^0 in a personal 
service such as education* There ±3 lively to a psycholotjlcal resist- 
ance to change, change fr-.-un the lamilinr to iha i:r'frmil:?.ar.» They v/hom wG 
know are a diffeient thoy from thor:»o w^ Knov; nor-. ';"'hore are existing 
loyalties, there arc existing rolat-^.on^hios boti/cen jnx'ents and tcac!icrs 
and the educition administr-^tion and th<f: now aut^hox^ity vill have to 
integrate the component pai^t^j of o>:iotin^/ educational authorities if wo 
are to have a unified regional education 6t*M^vice :uid :iot sepai^ato units 
federated in some v/ay. So the now >5lectft"ri«?r:bc as r.:id thri riov/ uJiTiinistrat- 
ion will have to pay particular 'ittontior; c-..: creatines a feeling of a 
unified service. This affects all oorts of things - tho career structure 
of teachers - the teacher v;ho li'vppon:^ i;o live ±a f^lencco an-.' the teacher 
who happens to live in Wick must: fojl 1;hat tho;^- have equal consideraticii 
in the promotion structure. In appoincnontj; to Gcrool and the like* 
Officials -and the administration will require to mo.^i.i-Fy procedrroo that 
have long boon regarded aa almost hojj writ and T would i:ope that out of 
this would come tho best of Gxistin;r. -nractice; chc? pooili»s of (rood ideas. 

Resources of c ourse v;ill be a key probloM in th ? n.?v/ situation atid the 
new structure really does not oonfoi* ar.y fJnancj.a3 advanta./jc on the new 
region - you simply put togv^thor the oxintln/: ratinfj aachoritic.3 and 
you perhaps spread r.ut the cost movo ovonly than at r^v-::cnt. But until • 
you have new in-^^ustry produciu.^p some L*ato prcduot, .;oa have not injected 
any more money into Local Oov.'>rninon*: by creatJrvp* n Po^^icn.il Authority. 
That of courrio can be d^-nc by adjustinr; U;o balance ni' grani- from Ccntml 
?:xchequer funds .and tho balance raised by local ratjr^,. 

Financial resources are of course imnortant biit wliat of human resour':^es<» 
Now it has been said and I am bouijd^Lo so:: wi.di some relvs^Zsnoo and truth, 
that/ 002 U 
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that aom© of the f^rsallor Education Authorities in Sootland go\x16 not in 
thv^ P'ujst •^ffor:"l, not i;-i iovm of f/icnuy, but in terms of the size of tho 



job, tr. employ thu ranr^t* of uolvi8v,ry otufi' am support staff that a largo 
authority could do and might not be ablw to prcvido tho iypocirJiGod 



services in psychology cr in advisin^^^ in the specialist Gubjoct^? of art 
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^ and mu3ic nnd 130 on, although soino did* Tho now authoritiori will have, it 
09 seems to mo, rm mpl^ caso, cui ample Job, to justify the appoiuti/ic .t of 

such advisory staff* Thi> nev/ region will still have this v;i^o disparity 
in QxzQ of school and when wo aro talking of human reaourcw*: thoro is at 
tho moment a ahortrige of teachers in Scotland, particular!/ :ln so far as 
we arc concerned, in certain specialist catep;crioS| in mus.lCr in technical 
subjects, in business studies and there con bo shortages ou^visldo theit, and 
I dcn^t think the regional structure will materially affect tliat situation* 
Nor will it affect tho filling of the post of Head Teacher of the small 
country school - this is prcvlag quite difficult at tho moni^^ut* The on<? 
an-' two teacher country school with a schoolhouse attached used to be a 
very attractive unit* Our experience in recent years has been that it is 
not so, perhaps because it is one of the educationally isolatoci .iobs and 
teachers to a greater degree do not wish to teach on their ovm as a single 
• teacher* This may produce a situation v/hero an education committee, quite 
apart from building, may have to ro-think the organisation of tho p^maller 
school * 

If we obtain in tho now ro£:ions tho increase in support staff for such 
things as curriculum development there will probably be a change in the 
present arrangement whereby individual authorities lean very heavily on 
Colleges of Education, ouch as Mr. Findlay's college in Aberdeen, for staff 
for In-service Courses which have to be organised locally because while it 
is a hundred miles from Inverness to Aberdeen, for tho married woman who 
has a family commitment it is perhaps impossible for her to go away for a 
week or a fortni.f;ht for an In-Service Course* 

Industrial development I spoke of and how this has disturbed the 
pattern of life oncl has produced a socially destructive influence in a 
rural area* This haa effected the school population where we have children 
sitting side by si^e from America, from the south of England and the 
industrial belt of Scotland and coming from the west and the remote parts 
of tho county* Teachers find tboir classes not now so homogeneous* 

How will tho new regional councillor cope? There are only ^^7 of them 
in the Hig^.land Region. He will have a massive exercise in keeping in 
touch v;ith the electoi^ate* How is he to be in a position to judge all the 
merits and demerits of a case being argued rinywhere within his 9»800 
square miles? How does ho get to know the geography to say nothing of the 
detail of tho problems? Tho period of election is k years, so that if 
there is a rapid turnover of councillor*^ then there i^ a rapid turnover 
of information painfully acquired. V/ill the councillo:;* bo able to adjust 
to the new scale? One of tho criticisms that has been made of the present 
Local Government orgr^.nisation is th:\t committees deal vdth too small 
detail and in the new region they certainly will have to consider much 
larger questions of policy - there will require to bo a change of scale* 
The sheer size of the problem will in fact produce a requirement for a 
lesser number of meetings th^n at precsent and this may impose a degree 
of discipline on those who would want to spend time discussing the 
relative merits of door-knobs v/ith round handles or lever handles* How 
does the councillor communicate with the electorate? At present the ^ 
PR?r" councillor is on the ground much more closely related to his electorate - ^ 
they know him as a fi^;ure, particularly in the rural areas - this will be ^ 
more difficult in Jho future* In this con i;ext you may wish .to think aver ^ 



country school - this is provittg quite difficult at the moment # The one 
^nc\ two teacher country school with a schoolhouso attached used to be a 
very attractive unit* Our experience in recent years has been that it is 
not so I perhaps because it is ono of the educationally isolated jobs and 
teachers to a greater degree do net wish to teach on their cwn as a single 
teacher • This may produce a situation where an education committee, quite 
apart from building, may have to rs-»think the organisation of the smaller 
school « 

If we obtain in the new roj^ions the increase in support staff for such 
things as curriculum development there will probably be a change in the 
present ^arrangement whereby individual authorities lean very heavily on 
Colleges of Education, auch as Mr, Findlay's college in Aberdeen, for staff 
for In-service Courses which have to bo organised locally because while it 
is a hundred miles from Inverness to Aberdeen, for the married woman who 
has a family commitment it is perhaps impossible for her to go away for a 
week or a fortnight for an Ir-Service Course, 

Industrial development I spoke of and how this has disturbed the 
pattern of life and has produced a socially destructive influence in a 
rural area. This hes ''iffected the school population where we have children 
sitting side by side from America, from the south of England and the 
industrial belt of Scotland and coming from the west and the remote parts 
of the county. Teachers find their classes not now so homogeneous. 

How will the new regional councillor cope? There are only 4? of them 
in the Highland Region, He will have a massive exercise in keeping in 
touch with the electorate ♦ How is he to bo in a position to judge all the 
merits and demerits of a case being argued anywhere within his 9$800 
square miles? How does he get to know the geography to say nothing of the 
detail of the problems? The period of election is k years, so that if 
there is a rapid turnover of councillorn then there is a rapid turnover 
of information painfully acquired, V/ill the councillor be able to adjust 
to the new scale? One of the criticisms that has been made of the present 
Local Government organisation is that committees deal with too small 
detail and in the new region they certainly will have to consider much 
larger questions of policy - there will require to be a change of scale. 
The sheer size of the problem will in fact produce a requirement for a 
lesser number of meetings thon at present and this may impose a degree 
of discipline on those who would want to spend time discussing the 
relative merits of door-knobs v/ith round handles or lever handles. How 
does bhe councillor communicate with the electorate? At present the 
councillor is on the ground much more closely related to his electorate - 
they know him as a fi/^^ure, particularly in the rural areas - this will be 
more difficult in thf> future. In this context you may v/ish to think over 
in your deliberations the place of the community council; a sounding board 
or possibly a sounding board and a vehicle of cormnunication required to 
be established in terras of the Local Government Act by the District 
Council/ 
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Council or the Island Council to focus public opinion and having no 
statutory responsibility. This body would hnvo no responsibility in terms 
of education but v;ould perhaps bo in a position to provide a local point 
of view in relation to the structure of schools. Another vehicle of 
communication would seem to be tho School and College Council, a council 
appearing for the first time in Scottish Local Government structure so 
far as schoolr> are concerned, representing parents, religious interests, 
teaching and other educational staff. According to the Local Government 
Act they are required to discharge such of the functions of management 
and supervision of educational establishment as the authority shall 
determine. The present Local Government structure has in it what is known 
as Education District Sub-Committees with limited functions and powers and 
they will disappear under the new Act, Whether the School and College 
Council will replace those in whcls, or in part, or in a new style remains 
to be seen because the Council v;ill define the functions to be undertaken 
by this body but clearly there are certain points to be avoided, Ca^ vfould 
not v/ish the School and the College Council to be breathing down the neck 
of the Headmaster and his staff in the way of interfering with the running 
of the school but the Council could form a useful contact betwe^-n the 
school and the parents whose pupils are taught in that school. Equally 
there is a danger that if the local councils, the School Councils, do not 
have a worthwhile remit they will lose interest and people will not serve 
on them. 

Local authority administration exists to serve the community, to 
provide personal services, particularly so in education. In the end a 
new structure cannot of itself produce effectiveness - onl:.r the people who 
operate the structure can do so - the teachers and the administrative staff 
who are involved in the process of education. The new organisation offers 
a luiique opportunity to remove obstacles to effectiveness and to create 
the right conditions for a better service. I hope that in Scotland we 
will be wise enough, and able to think broadly enough, to. grasp and realise 
that opportunity. 
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OUESTIONS TOR WORKING P.'.STY DISCUSSION AMb liECOMI'PSNDATIOH 

•i 

THEME 1? The Educational Implications of Regionalisation^ 



Qt1t It has been claimed that the sxisting small education authorities 
. lack the financial resources to support a full range of educational 
provision* What criteria should be used in determining the most 
effective form of educational a Iniinistration? 



Q»2* How can the new regional councillor keep in touch with the 
oducvitional problems of the region? 

(In the Highland Segion there may well be an Education Committee 
of 16 elected members covering an area of 98OO square miles 
(25|380 sq, kilometres)). 



Q«3* A regional stx-ucture of education administration may create a 
feeling of real or psychological remoteness between the parents 
and the education office, between thoso who teach and the 
administrative staff, VJhat action ^should be taken to create 
administrative accessibility? 



Qt^t The new education authorities will provide new problems and 
opportunities for curricular development and in-service 
training of teachers 0 How should this be reflected in the 
provision of advisory services and training facilities? 



Qt5. The new pattern of oduca^-ional administration provides for the 

appointment of school and college councils including representat- 
ives of parents / persons interested in the promotion of relig" 
ious education, teachers anrl in the case of further education 
establishments i^opresontativcc of p^r'^ons engaged in crafts, 
industry and commerce. What functions might properly be - 
allocated to such councils? How should they relate to the 
schools or colleges concornod? 



^♦6^ The membership of the new regional authorities is more closely 
identified with the national politic:^l parties than was the 
membership of the existing local authorities,. Will party 
politics in regional govornment be to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of the education uorvico? 
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GRyjp; DISCU.gSIONS 

QUESTION 1t 

^v^rking Party 1» The momboro doubtod if there was a dearth of 
educational provision in every small authority and instanced sparsely 
populated authorities where educational provision demonstrably was not 
lacking* 

It was however underlined th^t in determining the most effective 
form of educational provision in the new regions it would be of extreme 
importance to identify very clear lines of communication between schools 
and the centres of administrationt Tho Norwegian system of administrative 
devolution was described and discussed and it v/as agreed that there ought 
to be thf: maximum possible amount of local devolution* In the light of 
information provided by the Norwegian representatives it was clear that 
there must be a retention of personalised administrationt 

The question of administrative flexibility was also discussed and 
the extent to which schools themselves should bo able to control their own 
budget • A Norwegian delegate outlined the degree of administrative 
autonomy currently operative for the past year or so in his school* 

Some discussion centred around the concept of replacing headmasters 
witli a system of school chairmen who would have responsibility for the 
running of a school for a limited length of time and then return to 
teaching* Indeed tho desirability was questioned of employing qualified 
teachers for administrative purposes of any kindi it being assumed that 
teachers were qualified to toach rather than to administer* 

It was felt however that success in the acquisition for an authority 
of material and other resources correlated directly with tho expertise in 
negotiation of the practised administrator* 

In tho end it was seen that before definitive answers could be given 
to all or any of these points a degree of research into educationa l 
administration in this and other countries \^dth similar j)_roblems would 
require to be undertaken* . _ . 



Working Party 2* Discussion began on tho problem of whether we 
should tolerate a more restricted form of curriculum in rural areas* 

Scandinavians were very much for the smaller schools; this being the 
policy in Norway at the moment* Choice of subjects is restricted in their 
smaller schools but small schools are still more desirable because of 
cultural ties etc* 

There was some doubt about the idea of 'full range" of provision as 
if someone somewhere had decided what the absolute limits of school learn- 
ing should be* It was felt that sub-culture differences should be taken 
into account* 

Throughout the discussion this theme recurred; that centralist 
ideas on curriculum should be leavened with local ideas of whAt schooling 
should comprise* 




It was however underlined that in determininf^ the most effective 
form of educational provision in the new regions it would be of extreme 
importance to identify very clear lines of communication between schools 
and the centres of administration* The Norwegian cystem of administrative 
devolution was described and discussed and it was agreed that there ought 
to be tho maximuiTi possible amount of local devolution* In the light of 
information provided by the Norwegian representatives it was clear that 
there must be a retention of porsonalii^ed administration* 

The question of administrative flexibility was also discussed and 
the extent to which schools themselves should be able to control their own 
budget* A Norwegian delegate outlined the degree of administrative 
autonomy currently operative for the past year or so in his school* 

Some discussion centred around the concept of replacing headmasters 
with a system of school ch^iirmen who would have responsibility for the 
running of a school for a limited length of time and then return to 
teaching* Indeed the desirability was questioned of employing qualified 
teachers for aiiministrativo purposes of any kind^ it being assumed that 
teachers were qualified to teach rather than to administer* 

It v/as felt however that success in the acquisition for an authority 
of material and other resources correlated directly with the expertise in 
negotiation of the practised administrator* - - - - - 

In the end it was seen that before definitive answers could be given 
to all or any of those points a degree of research into educationa l 
administration in this and other countries with similar problems would 
require to be undertaken* 

Working Party 2* Discussion began on the problem of whether we 
should tolerate a more restricted form of curriculum in rural areas* 

Scandinavians were very much for the smaller schools; this being the 
policy in Norway at th^ moment* Choice of subjects is restricted in their 
smaller schools but small schools are still more desirable because of 
cultural ties etc* 

There was? s^um doubt a^out the idea of 'full range" of provision as 
if someone somewhere had decided what the absolute limits of school learn- 
ing should be* It was felt that sub-culture differences should be taken 
into account* 

Throughout the discussion this thenio recurred: thai centralist 
ideas on curriculum should be leavened with local ideas of what schooling 
should comprise* 



V/orking Party 3# It was agreed that small education authorities 
lack the financial resources to support a full range of Educational ^ 
provision* Regionalisation v;as welcjimed* In examining tho criteria 0^ 
that/ OUtif 
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V'orking Party 
Criteria: 



that ahouia bo used in aotoriuininf.' tiiv most offoctive forni of Education 
administration the izroir-) were impressed with the findings of - thfe " ' ' 
Norwegian ana Swedish delGgates, In those countries the trend is towards 
decentralisation oT educational c*i«lminist ration - raoro and more power 
is bcinjj given to cyinrnunities to initiate and pursue educational proced- 
ures - this trend is based on the belief that local administration is 
closer to th'j c^ource cf ih..^ problonif; and consequently more realistic, 
The group pointed cut that efficiency and size of unit did not always S 
c-^-rclato. Given thij necessary and essential financial backing small or .h; 
sparsely populated areas could carry through effective educational '8 ' 

policies of a social, personal and community type. 

The group a'.'irood thot it was inevitable that the macro-structure 
of the ndiiiinistration of education should be dealt with by the newly 
formed Regions but it did not inevitably follow that the micro-structure 
should also be retained by it, 

Deleg:a^.os found it easy to identify the macro-levels of policy - 
school buildin*:, hostel building, professional, staffing, supervision of 
curriculum, school meals etc, recruitment and promotion policy, multi- 
wedia resource distribution, teachers' centres and the policy of in- 
service training etc. 

There was general agreement that there was an urgent need for the 
encouragement of local initiative, local administration and the develop- 
ment of grass roots policies with the Pogion delegating as much power to 

the lower levels as Parliamentary Statute permits - intervening mainly to 

hold the balance of power, to prevent excessive parochialism and solve 
problems incapable of solution at the purely local level. 

It appeal's that the criteria for effective local government is the 
quality of leadership at all levels r The more community involvement there 
is the more effective will be the Regional administration in the long run. 

Working Party ^, - • 

(.0 The group felt that Education was a personal service which 
demanded maximum local contact and that an avdministrative structure must 
be devised to provide this. This might mean the setting. up of more 
local offices for educational administration, 

(b) In deciding on tho administrative divisions to provide a 
"local" service geographical size and distance from the regional centre 
ar© important factors, 

(c) The Advisory service will play a vi.tal role: the administrative ^^ 
division must therefore bo large enough to warrant the provision of advis- 3 
cry services in all areas of the curriculum. We would also emphasize the § 
value of CurricuTurn Development projects and in-service training, s 



8 



rnir Adequate resources: the quality of provision depends on the 

fcjvv resources available, though »big» does not necessarily mean 'better'. 



. 'sno group a!J;ro©d "that it was inevitable that the macro-structure 
of the administration of education should be dealt with by the newly 
formed Regions but it did not inevitably follow that the micro-structure 
should also be retained by it, 

Dolegntos fwUnU it easy to identify the raacro-lovels of policy - 
school buiiaint-, hostel buildin?:;, professional staffing, supervision of 
curriculum, school meals etc,, 2'ocruitment and promotion policy, multi- 
media recourco distribution, teachers' centres and the policy of in- 
service training etc. 

There was {•'onGi\il agreement that there was an urgent need for the 
encouragement of local initiative, local administration and the develop- 
ment of srass roots policies with the Kegion delegatinj^- as much power to 
the lower levels as Parliamentary Statute permits - intervening mainly to 
hold the balance of power, to prevent excessive parochialism and solve 
problems incapable of solution at the purely local level. 

It appears that the criteria for effective local government is the 
quality of leadership at all levels. The more community involvement there 
is more effective will be tho_ Regional administration _in the long run,- 

Working Prrty ^. . - • " 

(a) The j:roup felt that Education was a personal service which 
demanded maximum local contact and that an administrative structure must 
be devised to provide this. This might mean the setting. up of more 

(b) In deciding on the administrative divisions to provide a 
_ "local" service geographical size and distance from the regional centre 

are important factors, 

(c) The Advisory service will plrjy a vital role: the administrative 
division must therefore be larrje enough to warrant the provision of advis- 
ory services in all areas of the curriculum. We would also emphasize the 
value of Cu3.*riculum Development projects and in-service training, 5 

V.k^rking Party ^, 

Criteria; S 
— — — — 

(1) Adequate resources: the quality of provision depends on the i3 
resources available, though »big' does not necessarily mean 'better', ^ 

(2) Basic level of population and demographic pattern are 
important factors, * 

o O)/ 
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(3) Dutioii within the Region - flexible structure allowing devolution 
since humanity in bureaucracy cleponcls on sisei There must be regular 
contact with those served, since education is essentially a personal 
service • 

(4) Provision for lay influence, (particularly parental participat- 
ion) is vital, that bureaucrats can be kept accountable. 



S (15) Kase of connunication must bo aimed at, bearing in minrl 

geographical and topographical configuration. 



♦ Generally, it was agreed th.?t small authorities can be 
viable, but there is a level bolow which they cannot fall* 



QUESTION 2. 

V/orking Party 1# Concern was expressed over the considerable 
difficulties v/hich mi^ht arise over communication, and it was felt that 
'it would not bo possible for the regional councillor (who might not be a 
•member of the regional education committee in any case) to keep closely in 
touch with the educational problems of his region. 

The Norwegian system of looal government was considered to bo much 
more satisfactory whereby education was controlled by the municipality, 
simrflar in siae and structure to the new district in Scotland. ^ 

It was felt that the system proposed for Scotland would be the most 
centralised system in North Europe. 

\7ithin the system proposed for Scotland, v;here education is to be 
controlled at regional level, it was a^^reed that if lines of communication 
were to be at all adequate Schools C:)uncils would require to be set up 
which v/ould be as powerful as possible. The desirability v;as expressed 
of having, as a member of each of the Schools Council, the Regional 
Councillor. 

With this in mind, the role end scope of the Schools Council were 
also examined and it was rocom:aended that as much budgetary control ag 
possible should be sought for those councils. 



V/orking Party £!. Main items of recommendation weroi- 

(1) Quarterly or monthly bulletin published to keep councillors 
Qt. al informed. 

(2) Director to sond out regular memc>randa to m'embers. 
(5) Schools Councils to submit reports on work done. 

('+) Sub-comr:dtteos desirable unit because of e local invol/eraent. 



V/crkin;:; Party 3. The group next discussed the problem of communic- 
ation. How could the new Regional councillors keep in touch with the 
Region? Apart from a general knov/ledgc of the Region, councillors con- 
cerned with educational nlannlng and administration^Bhoiild.laiQw a great 



QUESTION 2. 



V/orkinp; Party 1» Con com was expressed over the considorabl© 
difficultios v/hich mi^^ht nrino over coiniriiinication, and it was felt that 
'it would not be possible for the re^^ional councillor (who might not be a 
momber of the regional education committee in any case) to keep closely in 
touch with tho educational problems of his re^^^ion^ 

The Norwegian systCMii of looal ^ovox'^nmont was considered to bo much 
more satisfactory whereby education v;as controll^rl by the municipality^ ' 
s imilar in sizo ^md structure to the new district in Scotland» . 

It was felt that the system proposed for Scotland would be the most 
centralised system in North Europe » 

V/ithin the syst^.m proposed for Scotland, v/here education is to be 
controlled at regiona level, it was a^^ireed that if lines of communication 
were to be at oil adt ^uate Schools Councils would require to bo set up 
which would be as pc orful as possible* The desirability was expressed 
of having, as a member of each of the Schools Council, the Regional 
Councillor* 

With this in mind, the role and scope of the Schools Council were 
also examined ani it was recomv'^ended that as much budgetary con'-.rol as 
possible should be sought for these councils* 

V/orking Party 2* Main items of recommendation were:- 

(1) Quarterly or monthly bulletin published to keep councillors 
et, al informed* 

(2) Director to cond out regular memoranda to members* 

(3) Schools Councils to subniit reports on work done* 

('+) Sub-committeos desirable unit because of more local involvement* 



Working Party 3» The group next discussed the problem of communic- 
ation •"""flovT'couTTT^ Regional councillors keep in touch witi* the 
Hegion? Apart from a {general knowledge of the Region, councillors con- 
cerned with educational planning an^i administration should know a great 
deal about the changing trends in both educational theory and practice 
and should know a great deal about the chanr^ing trends in both educational 
theory/ QU^iX 



theory and pr:\ctico and should bo awviro of now curriculum devclopmentSt 
Such knev/lodge coul i bo acquii'eU by socondniont to in-sorvice coursos at 
Collogcs of Education. It was considered essential that councillors find 
time to move nround to gain xirst-hand oxporionce of conditions. 

it v;:is also cc^nsider^od mi-^st important that educational decisions 
should be based upon sound advice. This implies that councillors should 
bo iblc to receive delegations , v/idely representative area interests 
and they should h^ivo close consultation vdth the county advisory services. 
People who are knowledgeable about education and interested in education 
must have more say in policy formulation. Pressure groups will be necess- 
ary. ' These will only be effective if the criteria for selection is the 
quality of the leadership based upon sound local knov;ledge, wide represent 
-tion of people with access to the sources of decision making. 

V/orkimt Forty 

(a) It was felt that in such a huge Region v/ith ^7 counciliorsi ' 
carrying many committee responsibilities the other duties. of .the . l6 (or 
so) members of the ??ducation Committee should be restricted as far as 
possible, to give them time to make all the contacts implied in the 
service. 

(b) Councillors should be ex-officio members of the school councils 
in their areas. Another sounding board for them would bo. the ..Community 
Council. 

(c) There should be. a close contact between the councillor and the 
area education office. This is the level at v/hich contact must be 
established to avoid dangers jf 'by-passing^. . ^ 

(d) The councillor should have •clinics' in his ov;n area and should 
keep in touch v/ith developments in local schools. 



- ;Vorkina P-^rty ^. - 

(1) Paid, full-time councillors working with writteu-in policy 
v;ould" be advantageous. . .. - ...... ._ . _ . 

Scho-:^] ajid community Councils, which councillors should attend 
reasonably regularly, v/ould act as sounding; boards combined with visits 
to Electorate. 

(3) There sliould be a fair proportion of councillors, who are 
educationally informed via "In-Servico** or Induction Courses organised 
for their benefit. 

(^0 The people themselves must be encoura.^cd to keep their 
councillors fully informed. 



QUEST '^ 0i4 3# 

working Party Problem of rem^»toness were seen under H headings; 

(a) Parents and the Education Office. 

(b) Teachers and the Education Office. 



quality or tns I6r.?i6i*sniti btis^a ujDdtt isouna ibdar fctitowieage, viae represent- 
'ition of people with access to the sources of decisiun making. 



V/orkixu^ Party k. 

(n.) It v;as folt that in such a huge Region vdth 4? councillors^ 
carrying mnny comf.dttce resrontjibilitics the other duties. of .the . l6 (or 
so) mumbers of the ^ducaticm Committee should bo restricted as far as 
possible I to e,ive them time to make all the contacts implied in the 
service. 

(b) Councillors should be ex-officio members of the school councils 
in their areas, /.nother sounding board for them would be. the..Cpmmunity 
Council. 

(c) There should be a close contact between the councillor and the 
area education office. This is the level at which contact must be 
established to avoid dangers of 'by-passing'. . . ^ 

(d) The councillor should have •clinics' in his own area and should 
keep in touch-v/ith developments in local schools. -- - 
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Working F^^ty 

(1) Paid, full-time councillors working with writ ten- in .policy 
would be advrintageous. 

(^) School and community Councils, v/hich councillors should attend 
reasonably regularly , would act as soundinj; boards combined with visits 
to Electorate* 

(5) There sliould be a fair proportion of councillors, who are 
educationally informed via ^'In-3ervico»* or Induction Courses organised 
for their benefit. 

(^0 The people themselves must be encoura£:ed to keep their 



3 councillors fully informed. 



QUESTI0i4 3# 

V/orkinc Party 4. Problem of rem^iteness were seen under 2 headings: 

(a) Parents and the Education Office. 

(b) Teachers and the Slducation Office. 

(a) (i) Divisional offices are essential in the Highland Region, 
accessible not just bv telephone 

004.) 
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(ii) Tho Director .•.\nd hi£3 staff should have a solid educat- 
ional backgr-^und, vdth teachinp; experience so that they 
nro able to shov/ something more than an administrative 
sympathy in doalin;;; vdth parents' problems. 

(b) (i) Th^) Director should vioit schools and actually see the 
staff. Such visits; Lire morale-boosters. 

^ (ii) Meetings should be arranged, such as informal meetings 

O in school staffrodms and area meetings vith staff or 

^ groups of them. 

^ (iii) The circul^^.r letter from '^tho office'* should devolop 

along newslottor lines, lor.ving instructions regarding 
•firo cU-ill .md ohimnoy-sv/^cping' to ir.oro formal methods 
of communicntion^ 

, (iv) More va»:ibitious magazine projects skiving reports on 

tOD.ching oxperinients etc» (such as already exists ;.n 
Sutherland) were also welcomed* 



Working; Party ^» Administrative accessibility can be improved in 
various ways:- 

1* Information should bo rjencrally available as to "who does what" 
in Sducatioss offices* A Divisional Director responsible to lUQ* seems 
essential* " " " " 

2* An Area Office for repairs and maintenance is equally necessaryt 
or else a regional x^vQ^^nQ^ in each District* 

3* Rogi^lar meetings are advisable between Administrative staff and 
teachers I either Regionally or Sub-Regionally, at least annually* 

^* Parents must be brought into the system on a more formal basis , 
ith arranj^ements for consultation built into the system* 



■Vcrking Party 6* To create administrative accessibility there is a 
need f'>r local offices* These of i ices need power* Tho function dis- 
charged by the are^i office would reflect th«j need of teachers and parents 
to have a readily available , concerned and powerful (with the power to 
moke appropriate decisions) education officer close at hand* This 
Uj divisional office should doal v/ith such things ris the problems of local 
^ parents and local teachers^ the runninf;; of local schools and information 
to local schools on educational topics* 



I 



^ This latter vrmll free the Regional Office of the burden of the 

^ dr?.y-to-day problems and leave to it the task of initiating and co-ordinating 

^ educational ijolicy for the region as a whole , for curriculum development 

^ . and dissemination of information* 



QUESTION 



Working Party 1* It was recalled that the National Committee for 
in-service training exists for the purpose of identifying priorities and 



Viii; ^ Tne-eipcwiaraett'sr T^^ office" should devolop^ 

along newsletter linos, leaving instructions regarding 
•fir© drill and chiranoy-swooping » to moro formv'il methods 
of comniunication* 

(iv) Horo rabitious mn^^^aino projects 'rivinr; reports on 

tor.chints oxporinionts otct (f;uch ns alroady exists in 
Sutherland) were also v/olco;ncd. 



Workin,-^ Party Aardnistrative accoGsibility c.nn be improved in 
various ways:- 

1, Infiormntion should bo /'^enor.ally available as to "who does what" 
in Educntioss officest A Division-il Director responsiblo to HtQ. soems 
essential • 

2. .\n .'irea Office for rep-airs and maintonance is equally necessax^y^ 
or else a rotjional presence in each District • 

3# T?og'ilar meetings vare advisable between Administr^i^tive staff and 
teachers, either Regionally or Sub-Reeionally, at least annually ^ 

Parents must be brought into the system on a more formal basis, 
with orrantrements for consultation built into the systcm# 

Working Party 6> To create administrative accessibility there is a 
need f -jr local offices ♦ These officos- need pov;er» Tho function dis- 
charged by the arcca office would reflect tho need of tyaohcrs and parents 
to have a ro.iclily available, concerned and powerful (with the power to 
make appropriate decisions) education officer close at hand. This 
divisional office should deal with such things cis the problems of local 
parents and local tcachors, tho running; of local schools and information 
to local schools on educational topics • 

This latter v/oul'l free tho Rc^^jional Office of tho buKlon of the 
dfay~to-day problems and leave to it tho tas!. of initiating and co-ordinating 
educational policy for the region as a whole, for curriculum development 
and dissemination of information* 



QUESTION 

Working Party 1, It was recalled that the National Committee for 
in-service training exists for the purpose of identifying priorities and 
suf-^gostiiir/: strategies, while tho regional in-service committees act as 
links between collepos of education, local education authorities and 
schools* 0040 
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Ernphasis v/as placed on the need for tho maximum do^jro© of i:)ersonal 
contact bctv-'Own trninor '-;n:l trainee, paHiculrarly in aroas (^f ^par^^o 
po pulatioui and tho f v\"it5ibility v/ao discusood of sottiu.f^ up a chain of 
rcrisonably nccec5ciblo r&c^ •xxrconi centres throuf-hout tho HigUlanrls and 
Islands ct Scotland. Tlio ;^03Gibildty was raisocl, but discountod, of having 
a mcbilo rosoux^cos centre, suitably oquippod and istaffedi visiting small 
schools on a rof^ular bo.idiSt Th nood v/as undorlinod, never-' the'«le>3S for 
hc^^vinc gtr.ff^ oithor in the trctinin^ oF in the af.visory situation ♦ who wore 
first nnd for ofn'.) st active tor.c hcrg T^ pr*. v;h c v/ero aeon to bo on aocondment 
from te:xchinf: for a lim it od number o f yoars. 

'The question arose of idontifying ne(5ds both in developmental and 
training areas an'1 it was ^^:enerally apjrocd that teachers thcjmselves were 
not nocossarily in the best position t- do this^ 

In curriculum development , it v/c.g reported that for the last five or 
so years tho existing advisers in ?^riraary education had boon meeting 
regularly for the i>urpose of co-ordinating effort and exchanginji ideas • 
During this time there had been devolopmontal work done in readi:ig and a 
start made on work relatiiig to environmental studies • 

Much discussion arose over the question of making time available to 
teachers for both developmental work and in-tsurvico training, .and of 
teacher replacements 

The Norwegian compulsory system was described whereby one week per 
yocxr (known as the 53th week) was made available a 

The concept was discussed of havinrj introduced a credit system 
v/hereby success at in-service courses incronsod salary^ It was reported 
that no such system at present existed in xScandinavia* 

' It v/.'^>s agreed for ai^oas of very sparse populationf, a team should be 
available tc make regular vis3 te to schools in session to complete 
- follow up work vs rhi ch had been rrf^Tiouj^ ^ in the college and with 

which the teacher had been con cern ed | In ^g eneral it was thcup:ht that 
courses run by th e colleges in the collo.^os sho uld be tiiose leading only 
to qualifications whorc»as c ourses afrajigocl loo ally a nd held locally would 
be mainly or wholly c oncorne Tj NritR foTlovT ^ ^ P,, "^^ pp^,i|<t 

Tbo sensitive question of assosamont v/as raised, one member critic- 
ised those teachers who attended in-servjce courses apparently thereby to 
enjoy an expensos-pcaid week in tho city, v/hereas another member reminded 
the group that a certain amount of merit resided in tho fact that, for 
teachers working norri:ally in very isolated jituativn^, a week in the city, 
rubbing shoulders with to'iclvcri: fr'jm elsewhoi'O, must surely be advantag- 
eous. There would^ in any c-^j-^c, bo ".one ^npin-off benefit' from having 
attended the collego. , • 



V/orking Party 2. Here a mo^t interesting difference became apparent 
in that both Norwegian and Swedish dologatos reported that teachers in 
their countries v;ere vory keen to attend ouraos, even in their own time 
and whoi'o they hal to pay ^v^oir own oxpon.ses. This contrasts with the 
Scottish pattern, e.g. Aberdeen College has to cancel a fair number of 
the Secondary Courses offerc?d darinp; tho rsumr.ior- AlsO|..*in the Nort) West 
there is some reluctance to attend courses, especially away from here 



not necessarily in tho best position to do thiSo 

In curriculum development, it wcvs reported that for the last five or 
so yearp the existing advisors in primary education hud been meeting 
regulcirly for the purpose of co-ordinating effort and exchanging ideas* 
During this time thox^e had been devolopmontal work done in reading and a 
start made on work relating to environmental studies • 

Much discussion arose ov^^r the question of mal^ins time available to 
teachers for both developmental work and in-service training, ,and of 
teacher repine emento 

The Norwegian compulsory system w^ns described v/hereby one week per 
year (knov;n as the 53th week) was made available o. 

The concept was discussed of having introduced n credit system 
v/hereby success at in-service courses increased salary^ It was reported 
tnat no such system at present existed in Scandinavia* 

• It w?>s agreed for ai^eas of very sparse population^ a team should be 
available tc niw^ke regular visA ts to scho ol s in session to complete 
follow up work w hi ch had bTen frevious^ ^^ niti ated in the college and with 
which the toachor had been' cnn c orned; in gene r al it was thought that 
courses run by th e colleges in the colleges shou ld be tjiose leading only 
to qualifications whereas C ' ^urge^ gr^-an^ locally and held locally would 
be mainly or wholly c oncorr ied w ith fol low up wo rk* — — <— — — — 

Tbo sensitive question of assossmont was raised* One member critic- 
ised those teachers who attended in-iservice courses apparently thereby to 
enjoy an expensos-rjaid week in the city, wh.ereas another member reminded 
the group that a certain amount of merit resided in the fact that, for 
teachers working norn-ally in very isolated situations, a week in the city, 
rubbing shoulders with tonchcrc from Glsewhore, must surely be advantag- 
eous* There would, in any cason bo -.o^ne * spin-off benefit' from having 
attended the college* 



V/orking Party 2* Here a most interesting difference became apparent 
in that b-^th Norwegian and Sv/edish delegates reported that teachers in 
their countries v/ere very keen to attend ourses, even in their own time 
an>i where they had to .pay their own expenses. This contrasts with the 
Scottish pattern, e*g. Aberdeen College has ko cancel a fair number of 
tho Secondary Courses offered during the r^umr.ior^ Also,/in the North West 
there is some reluctance to attend courses, especially away from home 
and especially in the teacher's own time.* 

/» delegate suggested:- 
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Frequont raoetin^^s of small groups of toachors desirable o 

The toachers should discuss and try things out, rather than 
young theoreticians coming to thoin from college, 

V/.;rkinc Party 3t The group arreod that the increase in the size of 
the nev/ Regional and District authorities would provide opportunities to 
solve some curriculum development problems • It would certainly affect 
the pattern of in-service training of tv-?achers. The Norwegian delegate 
pointed out the growth in his own country of teachers centres and advisory 
services - the group were impressed with the Norwegian Council of 
Innovition* 

A Scottish delegate commented on the need to ensure that 'the educat- 
ion advisory services were related to specific pupil ratios and distances 
- another group member stated that the position was quite confused by the 
ad hoc appointment of advisors to sclve imxnediate problems* 

Appointment of advisors had to bo looked at nationally. There should 
be a career structure for advist^rs and a clarification of the advisers* 
role# Should thoy be administrators, Regional Educational Inspectors, 
curriculum innovators ^ tutors, assessors, or teachers? What should be 
their career path and salary structure? *• 

It was •felt that once their role was clarified there should be a 
training programme devised - at a Staff College or College of Education, 
It was suggested that the growth of teachers* centres in the new Regions 
and districts would have an effect on the in-service pattern in Colleges 
of Education. Some lecturers and tutors are at- present having to travel 
long distances, thereby being unable to v/ork in depth with*new materials. 
Many advisers are in a similar position* There appear to be dangers in 
separating the tutorial role, the advisory role 'from the teaching role* 
These roles should camplcmont each other, but the present salary structure 
prevents a move back into teacldng. One delegate expressed it thus - 
"Good teachers are lost to. tc^aching when they become administrators or 
advisers*" 

There was renoral agree^ient that there should be a continued growth 
in teachers' centres but these centres appear to be more effective in 
urban areas - or rural areas with an urban periphery* 

Other methods will have to be devised for sparsely populated rural 
areas, for teachers in these areas need in-servica facilities' even more 
than toacbdrs in more populated aroin* Delegates from Norway and Sweden 
discussed the need for in-service facilities in term time and the closing 
of schools in rural areas for short periods to allow teachers to meet 
tcgi^^ther to exchange ideas* 

Working Party $* 

1* The size of a Uegion produces opportunities as well as problems* 
The aim should be a levelling up of opportunities through improved 
advisory services with a clear division of Region into areas in v/hich 
advisors work to reduce travel for teachers* This will involve a suitable 
grouping of schools for in-service courses, together with a residential 
In-Service Centre for the Highlands as a whole* 




Innovation # 

A Scottish delegate commented on the need to ensure that 'the educat- 
ion advisory services were related to specific pupil ratios and distances 
- another group member stated that the position was quite confused by the 
ad hoc appointmfesnt cf advisors to solve immediate problems. 

Appointment of advisers had to be looked at nationally. There should 
be a career structure for advisors and a clarification of the advisers' 
rolo# Should they be administrators, Regional Educational Inspectors , 
curriculum innovators, tutors, assessors, or teachers? What should be 
their careor path and salary s «ructurG? . - - . 

It was •felt that once their role v;rAS clarified there should be a 
training programme devised - at a f5tr?.f f College or College of Education. 
It was suggested that the growth of teachers' centres in the new Regions 
and districts would have an effect on the in-service pattern in Colleges 
of Education, Some lecturers and tutors are at present having to travel 
long distances, thereby being unable to work in depth with*new materials. 
Many advisers are in a similar position • There appear to be dangers in 
separating the tutorial rjle, uhe advisory role from the teachiog role. 
These roles should complement each other, but the present salary structure 
prevents a move back into teaching. One delegate expressed it thus - 
"Good teachei-s are lost to teaching when they become administrators or 
advisers." 

There was reneral agree^iOnt that there should be a continued growth 
in teachers' centres but these centres appear to be more effective in 
urban areas - or rural areas v/ith an urban periphery. 

Other metV)o:ls will have to be 'tovised for sparsely populated rural 
areas, for teachers in these arc-as need in-service facilities even more 
than teacbcjrs in more populated ar.^is. Delegates from Norway and Sweden 
discussed the need for in-service facilities in term time and the closing 
of schools in rural aretes for short periods to allow teachers to meet 
together to exchange ideas. 



V/orking Party 3* 

1. TMe size of a I?egion produces opportunities as well as problems. 
The aim should be a levelling up of opportunities through improved 
advisory services with a clear division of Region into areas in v/hich 
advisors work to reduce travel for teachers • This will involve a suitable 
grouping of schools for in-service courses, together with a residential 
In-Service Centre for the Highlands as a whole. 

2. Beeource Centres vitb tochnioianB ere needed* 
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5. part of teachors contracts should include In-Service days 
annually (5 or 6) and part of an advisor's duty should be training in the 
use of equipment* 

Open University ''follow-up^^ for group discussion is recommended* 

5» Pro^rranmed learning and • distance learning* should b© pressed 
into service* 

6* Quality of educational provision for E^S.N* and bright pupils 
alike should be iniproved* 

?• Thoro should be a sabbatical year or term to help teachers 
up-dato their training and at the same time moke the profession more 
attractive* It v/as generally agreed that the critical group consist of 
teachers in one or two teacher schools and everything should be done by 
way of service and support for them# 

Working Party 6» New regional authorities with their greater 
resources can now tackle the problems of In-Service in a more thorough 
way. There is great need for a residential In-'Service centre * The 
group also feels an expanded advisory service could strengthen links 
betv/een administrative centres (local and regional) and the individual 
schools, thus helping to combat any feeling of isolation# 



QITESTIOM 3> 

« 

V/orking Party 2» School Councils should encourage parents to become 
more aware of school activities: devise v/aysof informal meetings between 
staff and parents: encourage and hid visits by children to other areas , 
e#g# exchange visits to stay with children from another school. 

School Councils are part of the current set-up in Norway but they 
are too recent to hrwo been effective so far. 

School Councils should be closely involved v/ith the community 
previsions in the school and in helping the sr-ooth running of such 
facilities within the school • Involved in planning new schools/community 
centres , 



Working Party 3* The new pattern of educational administration in 
Scotland provides for the appointment of school and college councils - 
the grrup discussed v/h^it pov/ers and functions should be allocated to 
such councils - a group member drew the group •s ^.ttention to the excellent 
pioneer inir work that v:as being done in both Orkney and Shetland in the 
setting up cf coomcmity councils and suggested that valuable lessons 
could be learned from a study of these councils. 

All delegates were of the opinion that the r^le of the echools 
council should be much wider than that of the existing stib -area coiritait toes 
which at present deal wi.th truancy, appointments of non-teaching st^ff , 
local holidays etc. The group felt that there should be no limitation 
to the free expression of opinions. Local representatives should have 



?• Thoro should be a sabbatical year or term to help teachers 
up-date their training and at the same time make the profession more 
attractive • It was generally agreed that the critical group consist of 
teachers in one or two teacher schools and everything should be done by 
way of service and support for them* 



Workin^^ Party 6. New i^egional authorities with their greater 
resources can now tackle the problems of In-Service in a more thorough 
way. There is great need for a residential In-Service centre» The 
{^roup also feels an expanded advisory service could strengthen links 
between ainiinistrative centres (local and regional) and the individual 
schools, thus helping to combat any feeling of isolation* 



QUESTION 3. 

Working Party Z. School Councils should encourage parents to become 
more aware of school activities: devise v;ays of informal meetings between 
staff and parents: encourage and hid visits by children to other areas, 
e»g» exchange visits to stay with children from another school* 

School Councils are part of the current set-up in Norway but they 
are too recent to h'lve been effective so far# 

School Councils should be closely involved v;ith the community 
provisions in the school and in helping the smooth running of such 
facilities within the school* Involved in planning new schools/community 
centres* 



Working Party 3» The new pattern of educational administration in 
Scotland provides for the appointment of school and college councils - 
the group discussed what pov/ers and functions should be allocated to 
such councils - a group member drew the group's attention to the excellent 
pioneerim: work that v;as being done in both Orkney and Shetland in the 
setting up of oonanuBity councils and suggested that valuable lessons 
could be learned from a study of these councils. 

All delegates v/ere of the.ojiinion that the role of the schools 
council should be much wider than that of the existing sub -area committees 
which at present deal wi,th truancy, appointments of non-teaching staff, 
local holidays etc. The group felt that there should be no limitation 
to the free expression of opinions. Local representatives should have 
power to make recommendations on most matters of general educational 
policy* Some moinbers again suggested that there should be some reservat- 
ions with regard to the day to day running of the school, which was a 
professional matter# 
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V/orkinc Party k. There waa lengthy discussion on school councils* Some 
very useful mformati/'n was provided by a report on the Norv,fegian organis- 
ation of councils over the past three years* 

The Morv/egian scV-ool council is advisory but allowed to discuss 
budget, curriculviir*, homework etc* 

Members seenied to favour a development of EDSC to cover such 
matters as school attendance; allocation of children to school; school 
lets; a great range of advisory functions but no interference in the 
curriculum; sharing in extra-curricular and social functions; reflecting 
local opinion and bringing it to the notice of Regional Councili possibly 
through Councillor; communication of ideas from schools to public^ includ* 
±nr, such matters as curricular iimofvatioa* 

It was emphasised that intere?5t must be created so that this council 
.would strictly represent local views and act as a pressure group on the 
rernote elected body. 



Working Party 3^ 

A) It v/as felt that one group of functions- would i^onsist largely of duties 
transferred from District Education Sub-Committees whose role would have 

to be discharged at this level*. This would include - 

1) dealim; with truancy, absenteeism, Childr_en»s gearings t refcu^^ 
anti-social problems in general; 

' •2) school holidays - "floating" days and recommendations re main 
holidays; 

3) transport of pupils, i.o. sympathetic ear for local difficulties; 

k) minor repairs and maintenance; 

- 5) advice on catchment areas and on problems arising from remoteness; 

6) appointment of non-teaching staff - jsmitors, cleaners and 
auxiliaries; 

- ■ 4 ..... ^ . 

7) - school letting and use of school buildings* 

B) In addition it was felt that they must have more status than the old 
DESC'St How? 

1) Advice on Educational needs of arpa in relation to industry, 
agriculture or potential developments* In this way they would 
act as a pressure group* 

2) Thh^ Clerk to the Councils should be knowledgeable on Educational 
matters and be able to make the voice of the councils heard and 
heeded at regional level* This would help to reduce the feeling 
of remoteness caused by size of region* 

V/orking Pnrty 6* (i) The need was stressed for a schools council provid- 
ing representotxon for the secondary school and its feeder primary schools* 
Q Districts may also have separate schools councils for the primary schools 

ERJC in the area* 

Cii^ A good auef-.'fcinni Who Kits on th^ coiinfl±3-> w^i^^ 



91^1 .xuuQix' vj^j.xiJLuu uuu urjiii^oa;^ <xu lu* vxie uut jluo ux kosxuxuil uuuauxXf possxoxy 
through Couricilior; communication of ideas from schools to public i includ- 
ing such matters as curricular ip2movation# 

It was emphasised that interei^t must be created so that this council 
.would strict' • represent locnl views and act as a pressure group on the 
remote elect ^ody. 



Workin,:^ Party 3* 

A) It was folt thrit one rrrcup ? functions would consist largely of duties 
transferred from District Kducc.cion Sub-Committees whose role would have 

to be discharged at this levelt This would include - 

1) doalim; with truancy, absenteeism, Children's hearings, referral, 

anti-soci?il problems in rconeral; 

• 2) . school holidays - floating** days and recommendations re main 
holidays ; 

5) transport of pupils, i,Ct sympathetic ear for local difficulties; 
k) minor repairs and maintenance; 

5) advice on catchment areas and on problems arising from remoteness; 

6) appointment of non-teaching staff - janitors, cleaners and 
auxiliaries; 

7) -school letting and use of school buildings^ 

B) In addition it was felt that they must have more status than the old . 
DESC's^ How? 

.1) Advice on Educational needs of ar?a in relation to industry, . . . 
agriculture or potential developments t In this way they would 
act as a pressure group » 

2) The Clerk to the Councils should be knowledgeable on Educational 
matters and be able to make tho voice of the councils heard and 
heeded at regional levels This would help to reduce the feeling 
of remoteness caused by size of region* * 

Working Pr^rty 6» (i) The need was stressed for a schools council provid- 
ing representation for the secondary school and its feeder primary schools ♦ 
Districts may also have separate schools councils for the primary schools 
in the area* 

(ii) A good Question: V/ho sits on the counail? As well 
as the mandatory representation we see a need for people with special 
interests such 'is pupils, soci.al workers ♦ 
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a?.. (iii) Functions: 



(a) A con^eniont way of relaying inforpiation on curricuXar 
matters to parents and for parents to convey the needs of e pupil as they 
see them. 



Q (b) Suporvn.sion cf school hostels to promote better 

fla relationships within the comrnunity, 

(c) A school mc'inageraont function to promote best possible 
uses of school for the cnnrnunity. 

♦ • 

^ (d) Organisation of a particular school's transport needs, 

(o) Appointment of school chaplain, 

(f) A responsibility for truancy, 

• ■• ■ (g) Appointment of ancillary staff should NO. be the 

concern of "the council but should be dealt with at area level in consultat- 
ion vdth Head Teacher and also the case of appointment of cleaners, janitors. 



QUESTION 6. 

• litorking Party 1, It was no tod that to date the resional membership in 
the sparsely populated areas of Scotland is. not' party political; indeed 
those candidates who entered the regional elections with obvious party 
political cpnnections v;ore not successful. The* possible benefits of ch^^ . 
politics of the region being coincidental with those of the nation were 
realised, hov/over, as were the disadvantages of having disparity between the 
two levels of government, although it was noted also that neither of the two 
major parties appeared to possess specific commitments which were relevant 
to sparsely populated areas, ... 

Working: Party 3* The question of the merits and demerits of party 
. politics under the new regional authorities was discussed. Delegates wen? 
clearly divided on this matter. The Scandinavians with their long history 
of Social Democratic government considered that educational policy was above 
party politics - all political parties should co-oporate to further educat- 
ional ends. Other delegates fe3.t that educational philosophies were already 
closely tied in with political philosophies and the' identification with 
National political parties was not only inevitable but sometimes necessary. 
It was suggested that too many independent members could make for unstable 
and even erratic local ijovernment. Stability cculd come from established 
party policies. Some of the delegates suggested that rigidity, and prejud- 
ice, cruld bo the logical outcome - they f dared ths^t -party government could 
result in .educational decisions beinc' arrived at by a caucus, outv/ith the 
debating chamber, Pural areas could bo at a disadvantage because of their 
lack cf representation on a large authority. 

Working Party There are many advantages of an independent system of 
government but a danger of parochial interests erecting the same kind of 
political tension. Could v/e possibly have a compromise? Elsewhere it seems 
Q P^urty politics are only used to the disadvantage or denial of educational >J 
ERJC interests when no one party has a sufficient majority to take an open-minded & 
approach. Where the issue is a national party political one the approach ^ 

ulXl *-mA -- - - * 



^ (d) Organisation of a particular school's' transport noeds* 

<o) Appointment of school chaplain.' 

(f) A rosponsibility for truancy, 

'" '• ■ Cf!) Appointment of nncillc^ry staff shoulc? NOT be the 

concern of 'the council but shouM be dealt with at rirea level in consultat- 
ion with Head Teacher and also the case of appointment of cleaners, janitors* 



QUE.STION 6 . 

■ ■ '■■torking Party 1. it was noted that to date the regional membership in 
the sparsely populated areas of Scotland is. not' party political; indeed 
those candidates who entered the region.ol elections with obvious party 
pplicical cpnjiections v/ere not successful. The" possible benefits of thtj 
politics of the region being coincidental with those of tht nation were 
realised, hov/over, as were the disadvantages of having disparity between the 
two levels of government, although it was noted also that neitner of the two 
ma^or parties appeared to possess specific ccnmitwents which were relevant 
to sparsely populptcd areas, . . 



Wcrkins Forty 5, The question of the merits and demerits of party 
politics under the new rogional authorities was discussed. Delegates were 
cleaily t.ivided on this matter. The Scandinavians with their long history 
of Socdal Democratic government considered thai educational policy was above 
partj politics - all political parties should co-operate to further educat- 
ior ends. Other delegates felt that educational philosophies -^e already 
closely tied in with political philosophies and the identificati.. • ..ith " 
National political parties wan not only inevitable but sometimes necessary. 
It was suggested that too many independent members could maks for unstable 
and even erratic local -government. Stability could come from es.tablished 
party policies. S-^me of the delegates suggested that rigidity, and prejud- 
ice, cculd be the logj.cal outcome - they feared that party government could 
result in .educational decisions b^-ing arrived at by a caucuo, outwith the 
debating chamber. Pural areas could be at a disadvantage because of .their 
lack of representation on a large authority. 

• 

Working Party 4. There are many ndvantages of an independent system of 
government but a danger cf parochia?. interests creating the same kind of 
political tensior.. Could v/e possibly have a compromiso? Elsewhere it ser s 
party politics are only used to th.^ disadvantaj^e or denial of educational 
interests when no one party has a sufficient majority to take an open-minded 
approach, Where the issue is a national party political one the approach 
v/ill tend to *be doctrinaire. 



Working Party 5,/ 
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V/oi^king Party 3^ If politics don't count at present, personalities doi 
On bal^ixnco, the aorvico shotld benefit sxnco there should be wore coherence 
-^.nd c-Mtinuity arisiUi:^ frc'ra the fnct that new Regional Authority policy can 
bo fnrmul.itv^d beforv?hand» This rillowe the electorate to pas/5 judgement in 
advance and .should make for stability in cc^rryrjic; the prosramm© outt 
Moreover, it shmld allow failure or success to be more easily pinpointed^ 
The main disadvantage is that the »plan» might become inflexible and not 
allow- adequately for modifications, bat we think that generally the intro- 
duction of party politics should have little effect on the day to day 
running of affairs. 



Working Party 6. At the moment politics do not play a significant part 
in this region. Political decisions '^.t national level influence LEA 
policy* There could be problems if the party in power in the region was 
at variance with the party in power liationally. Could the regional author- 
ity in effect reverse a national decision? Party politics in local govern- 
ment would Mot help the education service* 
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THEME 2^ 

Dr« C.Et Stewart, 
Director of Education, 
ARGYLL 

Pl ^OSLEHS FACING mmL SCHOOLS (A) 

X an vory- pleased to havo been invited to speak.-at Intorskola bocauso 
most of the; Scottish reprcsantatives hero arc, I think, from that port of 
Scotland which v/ill forn the Highland Region after lojal government re-organ- 
isation, Argyll, althc^ugh it is a sparsely populated area will become 
l-art of ojiothor oducation region - the Strathclyde Resion. The Strathclyde 
Region iQ generally associat..?a in the minds of most pooplo with large pop- 
ulations and densely populated areas but in fact the sparsely populated 
Argyll district will rnalco up about hall the total area of this region. 

The present County of Argyll is the second largust cc^unty":'n Scotland 
with an area of about 3000 square miles and a schooL ago population of 
about 10,000, rouu];hly 6,000 of whom attend schools -.n the four fairly larga 
tov/ns, so thrit about 4,000 school children are scattered over some 3,000 
square miles of landward area, . Argyll is therefore a sparsely populated 
woa and the end result of the population statistics on the nature of its 
education system is that there are 104 primary dopartmeixts 85 of which have 
three or fewer teachers while 38 are single ttiacher departments. There are 
only 8 secondai^y departments which range in roll frnm about 50 up to about 
1,300 pupils. There is therefore a great variety of ochool provision in the 
area although I shall concentrate t^^is morning on th^i problems related to 
small and remote units. 

There are two broad categories of problems with v/hich I would like to 
deal which face administrators in any type of area although I shall relate 
them later to areas of sparse population > 




The first category is concerned v/ith the efficient and effective day to 
day running of the existing nystem, e.g, staffing of schools, in-service 
training; and transport of pupils ♦ 

The second catef^'-ry is concerned with the longer term - v/ith shaping the, 
overall provision to ensure as far as possible that the system moots ade- 
quately the ever-changing ne ds of an area. This involves matters such as 
the size and 'iting of new schools, the type of educational prov:'.:5ion to be 
offered in them. 



The problems in this second cater:ory are very much complic^-^tod by 
economic, social and even cultural factors. 

In devising solutions for both catcf?oriec of problems uie administrator 
has to bea>* in mind the follov/ing points, 

(1) The educational needs of the whole ai'ea for which he is responsible 
^ . must obviously be met as uniformly as possible, i.o, the standard of 

JO ^ provision throughout the area n:ust be as consist eat as possible -i 

^ (2) The solutions to educational problems must be acceptable to the 
■ ) electorate and take into account the social and cultural factors 

which they consider to be important, 

(3) The solutions must bo economically feasible and must t<ral^e into account 
^ the financial limitations imposed on thu Education^iithoritv bv 



■■««Ba>M >jw'<e,viiuiuj.j.j 'uasivuxuLfiu XII TOuiaB Ol most poopiQ witn large pop- 
ulafcioiis and densely populated areas but in fact the sparsely populated 
Argyll district will malco up about half the total area of this region. 

The present County of Argyll is the second largest county "in Scotland 
with an area of about 3000 square nilos and a school ago population of 
about 10,000, rou^My 6,000 of whom nttand schools in the four fairly large 
tov/ns, s;.» th'it about 4,000 school children are scattered over somo 3,000 
square miles of landv^ard area. . Argyll is therefore a sparsely populated 
ai'oa and the ond result of the population statistics on* the nature of its 
education systora is th-at there are 104 primary departments 85 of which have 
thr-oe or fGwcr teachers v/hile jS are single teacher departments. There are 
only 8 secondary departments which ramje' in roll from about 50 up to about 
^300 pupils. There is therofrre a great variety of school provision in the 
area although I shall concentrate tl'.is morning on the problems related to 
small and remote units. 

There are two broad categories of problems with which I would like to 
deal v/hich face arlministrators in any type of area although I shall relate 
them later to areas of sparse population, 

Tlio first category is concerned with the efficient and effective day to 
day rionning of the existing system, e.g. staffing of schools, in-service 
training and transport of pupils. 

The second category is conci>rned with the longer term - with shaping the 
overall provision to ensure as far as possible that the system meets ade- 
quately the ever-changing needs of an area. This involves matters such as 
the size and siting of new schools, the type cf educational provision to be 
offered in them. 

The problems in this second category are very much complicated by 
economic, social an€ even cultural factors. - - * 

In devising solutions for both catotwries of problems the administrator 
has to boar- in mind the following points. 

The educational needs of tho whole area for which he is responsible 
must obviously be met as uniformly as possible, i.e. the standard of 
provision throughout tho area T.ust bo as consistent as possible^ 

The solutions to educational problems must bo acceptable to the 
electorate and take into account the social and cultural factors 
which they consider to be Important. 

Tho solutions must bo oconomically feasible and must take into account 
tho financial limitations imposed on thvi Education Authority by 
Central Government , 

he problems I have mentioned are not, as T have already indicated, 
fic to s,-arscly populated aroas, all administrators in all types of 
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aroas faco those problems. I intend this morning morely to cover a 
soloction in thc o'^ntoxt of npArtioly pcpulr.tod aroaa which may niorit dis- 
cussion lator and I would hopo that tho deliboraticns of the discussion 
groups might provide oom inspiration and iduas as to how somo of these 
probloms niicht be solved • 

If v/o look first at the provision of priraaz-'y education in a sparsely 
populatoi area wo aro concernet% by and largo, with small isolated units 
which are gonorally distant from each othcT and from centres of population 
which nro other than very snnll^ 

>Staffinr? tho Sing;lo-tGacher School > 

In my exporionco thoro is a g'roat cloal of truth in the assertion that 
good teaching staff is the major factor in making good education provision 
and whvu staffin^^ a rs)motc sin.^lo- teacher school one might v;rito a Job 
specification along thu following lines. 

(1) In Scotland at prosont, tho teacher has to be capable of teaching up to 
19 children whose ages range from 5 to 12 years and whose loarning 
capabilities can range from that of the child who requires rx fair amount 
of remedial attention to become basically literate to that of the child 
who may ultimately occupy a chrrir in a University • 

(2) Tho tiacher's professional abilities aiid background knowledge i'*re 
supposed to be sufficiently broad-based for her to cope with ev:.rything 
from basic language and number skills, through science and envi; ^nmental 
studios to aesthetic subjects and health education^ She has to encompass 
all this with, under present circumstances , very little professional 
advice and support. This is a point I shall return to later • 

(3) Apart from her professional ability, she. has, from her own personal 
resources to achieve harmonious and fruitful relationships with the 
parents of her pupils and tho local community in generals 

I oan only cpoak from experience of Argyll but the rural population 
in "-he more remote areas of that county is changing in nature. 

Teachers are finding that the difficulties which arise from parental ^ 
— apathy, which loom large in many tov/n schools, are being replaced by 
those presented by 'articulate, intelligent parents who have deliberately 
removed themselves arid their families from tho urban environment often 
served by large and woll-equippod primary schools to remote areas r 
Those parents are generally deeply concerned, in their own way, about 
the education of their children and aro quick to tell teachers what 
they exp.ect of them rathor tha2i co-opernto without demur with a teacher 
v/ho should have a shrewd idea of v;hat can or cannot bo accomplished in 
her particular school situation. 

The teacher must be able to establish mutually beneficial relation- 
ships v;ith such parents and this is often no easy matter* 

The teacher may have to prepare her pupils, in present circumstances, 
for a move out of their local environment to a distant secondary 
school either at the start or at some stage in the course of their 
secondary education and in any case, unless present trends ore dramat- 
ically reversed, many of her pupils will unfortunately for economic 
reasons speni thoir adult lives in a totally different, possibly 
indus trial , environment • 



in !ny'"e5n^opi6nc6 TiRiS^6 is a 2^s>oftt fiesi ^^r tt^utn the assertion tnat - 
good teachins staff is tho major factor in making good education provision 
and wh^u staffing a rw^moto singla-torxchor school ono might write a job 
specification along thu follcwing lines* 

(1) In Scotland ni prosont, tho teacher has to be capable of teaching up to 
19 children whoi3e agos ranges from 5 to 12 years and v/hoso learning 
capabilitios can range frotn that at' the child wh ^ requires r\ fair amount 
of remedial attention to become basically literate to that of tho child 
who may ultimately occupy a chair in a Universityg 

(2) Tho teacher's proro3si:.'5ual abilities and background knowledge are 
supposed to be sufficiently broad-based for hc*r to cope with everything 
from basic lan^^^-uage and number skills, through science and environmental 
studies to aesthetic subjects and health education. She has to encompass 
all this with, under present circumstances, very little professional 
advice and support. Thib is a point I shall return to later « 

(3) Apart from her professional ability, she ^ has, from her own personal 
resources to achieve harmonious and fruitful relationships with the 
parents of her pupils and the local community in generals 

I can only speak from experience of Argyll but the rural population 
in the more remote areas of that county is changing in nature^ 

Teachers are findinj: that the difficulties v/hich arise from parental 
apathy, which loom larf^e in many tovm schools, are being replaced by 
those presented by articulate, intelli^*ent parents who have deliberately 
removed themselves and their families from the urban environment often 
served by largo aiid woll-equippod primary schools to remote aroasr 
These parents are generally deeply concerned, in their own way, about 
the education of their children and are quick to tell teachers what 
they exp.ect of them rather than co-operate without demur vdth a teacher 
v/ho should have a shrewd idea of whp.t can or cannot be accomplished in 
her particular school situation. 

The teacher must be able tr> establish mutually beneficial relation- 
ships v/ith such parents and this is often no easy matter^ 

(^f) The teacher may have to prepare her pupils, in present circumstances, 
for a move out of their local environment to a distant secondary 
school either at tb.e start or at some stage in the course of their 
secondary education and in any case, unless present trends are dramat- 
ically reversed, many of her pupils will unfortimntely for economic 
reasons sren^i thoir adult lives in a totally different, possibly 
industrial, environment • 

(5) She has to be uncommonly healthy since if she is c\jsert from duty 
through illness it can prove extremely difficult to 1 .nd a temporary 
replacement and without a repl'^'^^^ment the school closes » 
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^ The administrator's problem in staffing such schools may be reduced to 
^insworing the question ^ Where do I find the teacher with the necessary 
^t^rof essional and personal qualities to do such a jc^b and do it well?' 

The toacher^s job in a single-teacher school is a rnost demanding job and it 



is proving more and more difficult to find teachers v/ho are willing and 
able to fill it. 

Prc-vision of In-service Traininf^ » 

The provision of in-service training for teachers en^ployed in a number 
of i^ural schools scr.ttered over a very largo area presents quite different 
difficulties from those which arise in more densely populated areas* 

The establishment of a teachers/resource centre which teachers can 
attend on a daily basis after school hours and in which a wide variety of 
courses can bo offered is not a practical proposition. 

A residential centre would be useful and in Ar^ll the education author- 
ity has been trying to establish one for some time now but has be^n unsuccess* 
ful so far in obtaining financial backing from Central Government for the 
project. An existing teachers « centre has proved to be useful but it is 
not residential and limited hotel accommodation in its locality restricts 
the numTaer of teachers who can make use of it. 

Much in-service training in Argyll is provided in the form of 'area' 
courses which are courses of 2 or 3 days duration offered to teachers 
employed in a clearly defined geof^raphical area of the county, e.g, the 
island of Mull. All primary teachers in the area attend the courses and 
schools are closed for the duration of the course. 

Where the course is organised by the Authority's Advisory Staff it can 
be repeated in different areas of the county at different times and thus a 
reasonably large number- of teachers can ultimately have the opportunity of 
at tendings 

If such a system is to be developed significantly , however » many more 
advisory staff ire required compared with the present situation and there 
has been an instance in Argyll where a teacher in a single-teacher school 
spent more time travelling to and fron an ari^a course than she spent in . 
attendance v/ith the result that her school was closed for a week. 

It is also of great importance that such courses should be effectively 
"foliowed-up" by advisory staff visiting the teachers in the schools and 
this makes great, almost impossible demands on advisory staff in a 
sparsely populated area, Merely organising in-service courser in an area 
about once every two years is ncithor efficient nor effective. "Follow-up'^ 
is essential.. 

/mother complication met with in organising such course arises when 
H.M. Intipectorate or Colleges of Education are involved. The Staff c£ ench 
agencies have many other demands on their time rjid it is often the case 
that a course has to be mounted at a time and place when they ore available 
rather than at the optimum time and place for the teachers who attend. 
Nevertheless Argyll has gained much from the involvement of such agencies 
in the field of in-service training. 

At the end of the day, then, much in-service training in a sparsely 
populated area has somehow to be provided in the schools, which entails 



The ostablishment of a teachers/rosourco centre whioh teachers can 
attend on a daily basis after school hours and in which a wide variety of 
courses can be offered i& not a practical propositiont 

A residential centre v/ould be useful and in Argyll the education author- 
ity has been trying to establish one for some time now but has been unsuccess 
ful so far in obtaining financial backing fi'om Central Government for the 
project. An existing tocichors* centre has proved to be useful but it is 
rot residential and limited hotel accommodation in its locality restricts 
the num^ber of teachers who can make use of it. 

Much in-service traininf:; in Argyll is provided in the form of 'area' 
courses which are courses of 2 or days duration offered to teachers 
employed in a clearly defined geographical area of the county, e.g;* the 
Island of Mull, All primary teachers in the area attend the courses and 
schools are closed for the duration of the course. 

Where the course is organised by the Authority's Advisory Staff it can 
be repeated in different areas of the county at different times and thus a 
reasonably large number of teachers can ultimately have the opportunity of 
atJbenJing. 

If such a system is to bo developed significantly, however, many more 
advisory staff ire required compared v;ith the present situation and there 
has been an instance in Argyll where a teacher in a single-teacher school 
spent more time travelling to and fron an ar*^a course than she spent in 
attendance v/ith the result thtit her school was closed for a week. 

It is also of great ii?.portance that such courses should be effectively 
"foliowed-up" by advisory staff visiting the teaouers in the schools and 
this makes groat, almost impossible demands on advisory bbaff in a 
sparsely populated area. Merely organisir^ in-service courser in an area 
about once every two yea^^s is noithor efficient nor effective^ "Follow-up" 
is essential • 

i.nother ccmplication met v/ith in organising such course arises when 
H.M. Inspectorate or Coll£:gos of Ylducaf^ion are involved. The Staff of euch 
agencies have many other demands on their time rxid it is often the case 
that a course has to bo mounted at a time anu place when they are available 
rather than at the optimum time and place for the teachers who attend. 
Nevertheless Argyll has gained much from the involvement of such agencies 
in the field of in-sorvice training . 

At the end of the day, then, much in-service training ii^ a sparsely 
populated area has somehow to be provided in the schools, which entails 
the prc'Vision of many more advisory staff than are employed in most areas 
at present. There may be a strong case for appointing teams of teacher- 
tutors to operate in different areas of the countyo 

Support Services/ 'flAA 




Teachers in very small sohools r.re oxpocted to be mathematicians, 
^9^^ musicians I phycical education instructors and so forth# 

In large primary school it is often possible to provide from v/ithin 
its staff teachers v/ith special abillities in such disciplines osid to make 
good educational use of such abilities ♦ The possibility of doing this 
diminishes as the number of tonchers in the school diminishes and if the 
breadth of education offered tc children in small rural schools is to 
compare r.s far aa possible with that in town schools visiting specialist 
teachers are required on such a scale that they can visit remote schools 
with reasonable fi'^equencyo In uakin;;; such provision it has simply to be 
accepted thr?.t visiting specialists may spend a great deal of time travelling* 

At present it is difficult enough to obtain specialist teachers of e#g# 
music for secondary schools in view of national shortage and therefore 
virtually impofssible to provide them on an adequate scale to support teachers 
in remote schools. 

As v/ell as providing supporting staff the provision of material resources 
presents difficulties* The provision of television sets^ tape recorders, 
duplicators, sowing machines, etc, just has to be moAe and the economic use 
factor ignored. A very small school may, however, require a large quantity 
of books, charts, tapes, etc. as supporting: material for a project involv- 
ing say, two class P. 7 pupils. If the authority supplies this material to 
the school it may well bo two or three years before there are any other 
class p. 7 pupils in the school and an ex::^ensive pack of support material 
lies unused for this period. This is clearly profligate use of resources. 

In Argyll an attempt has been made to circumvent this problem by 
establishing a resource distribution centre from v;hich advice and packs 
of support material may be obtained by any school on loan for whatever 
period it is required, distribution being effected by mail or by advisers 
when visiting schools. 

Liaison between Primary and Secondary Schools c 

In Argyll there is a secondary school catchment area v/hich is vast in 
extent and in v/hich there arc 27 feeder primary schools. 

Satisfactory liaison botv/een secondary and primal^ schools in this 
situation is indeed difficult to achieve. Tha two major parts of the 
schools system cannot operate to the advantaf^e of pupils in isolation from 
each other yet it is often the case that the secondary school teacher has 
very little idea of what is fvoing on in the primary school and also, although 

probably to a lessor extent, the case that the primary school teacher has 
no great knov/lodge of aims and methods of the secondary system. 

Contact betv/oen senior members of ntaff in tho two parts of the system ^ 
is not enough and some experimental visits have been arranged in Argyll 
which involve the teachers anr' senior pupils from a small primary school « 
spending a full day in a Secondary school and being accoramod^^ted in a 
school hostel to enable them to do so. These visits have proved tiseful 
but more thouejht and effort requires to be appliod to liaison between ^ 
primary -ad secondary schools in sparsely populated areas. s? 

lEFUC Contact between Administrators and Schools. ^ 

In areas which are densely nopulatod. where ^the^ r^^r^alleafc nrimfirv echQQl 



accepted that visiting specialists may sspend a great deal of time travelling* 



t\t prosQnt it is difficult enough to obtain specialist teachers of e#g# 
music for secondary schools in viov/ of n:\tional shortage and therefore 
virtually iinpo.ssible t^ provide thoni on an adequate scale to support teachers 
in remote schools. 

As v/ell as providing supporting staff the provision of material resources 
presents difficulties • The provision of television sets, tape recorders, 
duplicators, sowing inachinos, etc, just has to bo mar'.e and the economic use 
factor ir^norodt a very small school mny, however, require a larpe quantity 
of books, charts, tai)es, etc, as supportin£r material for a project involv- 
ing say, two class P."^ pupils. If the authority supplies this material to 
the school it may well bo two or three years before there are any other 
class P,7 pupils in the school and an ex^tensive pack of support material 
lies unused for this period. This is clearly profligate use of resources. 

In Krgyll ari attempt has boon mnde t^? circumvent this problem by 
establishing a resource distribution centre from v/hich advice and packs 
of support material may be obteiinod by any school on loan for whatever 
perioi it is required, distribution being offectod by mail or by advisers 
v>;hen visiting schools. 

Liaison botween Primt^ry and Secondary Schools c 

In Argyll there is a secondary school catchment area which is vast in 
extent and in v/hich there are 27 feeder prim.xry schools. 

Satisfactory liaison between secondary and primary schools in this 
situation is indeed difficult to achieve. The two m^-^jor parts of the 
schools system cannot operate to tho advantaf^e of pupils in isolation from 
each other yet it is often the case that the secondary school teacher has 
very little idea of what is going or in the primary school and also, although 

l^robably to a lesser extent, tho case that the primary school teacher has 
no grerit knov/lodge of aims and methods of the secondary system. 

Contact betv/cen senior members of .^taff in tho two parts of the system 
is not enough and some experimental visits have been arranged in Argyll 
which involve the teachers anr^ senior pupils from a small primary school « 
spendinj^ a full day in a Secondary school and being accommodated in a 



school hostel to enriblo them to do so, ^heso virjits have proved useful 



but more thought and effort requires to bo appliod to liaison between A. 
primary and secondary schools in sparsely populated areas, ^ 

Contact betv/een Adininist raters and Schools, ^ 

In areas which are densely populated, v;herc the smallest primary school 
has 8 teachers and the norm may be considerably larger, it may not matter 
very much if a teacher only very rarely meets a fjonior niember of the admin- 
istrative staff, 

1% -r^ p • 
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'HScporienco in rural &roB.8 served by small isolated schools suggests 
that norsonal contact botwec-n aitninistrativo and teaching staffs is of 
considerable sicnificanco to both. It is of great assistance to the 
administrator who b'scause of the nature of the area may only visit a school 
once every few years to have an impression of the school and its environ- 
ment and to have met the teacher who may f'Sol quite cut off from her 
central administration and sometimes forgotten by it, A visit from senior 
administrative staff is important to her if it does nothing more than boost 
her morale. 

The above, then, are a fev/ of the problems concerned v/ith effective and 
efficient day-to-day operation of the education service in a sparsely 
populated area. V/e now turn to a few of the longer term matters to which 
the administrator must give attention, those concerned with the overall 
pattern of school provision in a sparsely populated area. 

The Primary School System 

The existing pattern of primary school provision is in many rural areas 
determined to a considerable extent by the locations of school buildings 
erected over the past century or co» 

Movement of population over this period and decline in the landward 
population, have" resulted in a reduction in the number of small primary 
schonls. In spite of the fact, hov/ever, th?.t many school buildings have 
been improved and extended over the years, many new schools built, the 
skeleton of the primary school system often relates to an earlier age when 
the distribution of the landward population was quite different from today, 
when lines of communication were different and travel, at least on land, 
very much more difficult. The buil-lings were desijtned for an age when what 
was expected of primary education was quite different from present expectat- 
ions. 

Many schools which still exist v;ould have been replaced or grouped into 
slightly larger units if capit?il allocations for this purpose had been 
provided by Central Government. Until very recently, however, the first 
call on financial resources was the provision of secondary places. The 
administrator's problem is to devise. practicable v/ays of re-shaping this 
system to fulfil present and future, educational needs. - 

The number of single-teacher schools could be reduced considerably 
without hardship to the chiliren concerned. Such schools will always exist 
in certnin circumstances, for example there are at least 5 islands in 
Arg;yll which will alv/ays require a single-toacher school unless there is 
dramatic increase or decrease in population. 

There would appear, however, to bo a strong case for reorganising the 
primary system into units of between about 50 to 80 pupils with 3 teachers. 
There arc educational anO social r.dvantai^es for the children in a unit of 
this size and the dem-^nds on the teacher, referred to earlier, are probably 
less than in a single- teacher school. 

The three-teacher schooi is rtill a sraall unit, hv^wever, which serves 
a fairly lii.iitc-.: number of families and relatively small fluctuations in 
the child population cnn .-^dd or rubtract a teaching group. Ini^tead of 
building a schoca to exist unchonf?od for many years therefore consideration 
must be given to the qt^estion of ♦trovidin- genuinely mobile classroom 
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efficient day-to-clay operation of the ciucation service in a sparsely 
populated sa'ea, V/e now turn to a fow of the longer term matters to which 
* ' the administrator must g;ive attention, those concerned with the overall 
pattern of school provision in a spai'sely populated area, 

Tho Primary School Systeni 

The oxistin^j pattern of primary school provision is in many rural areas 
doterminod to a considerable extent by the locations of school buildings 
erected over the past century or so. 

Movement of population over this period and decline in the landw.'^.rd 
populatioui have resulted in a reduction in the number of small primary 
schonlK, In spito of the fact, hcv/over, th?st nany school buildings have 
been improved and extended over the years, many new schools built, the 
skelet^-^n of the primary school eye torn often relates to an earlier age when 
the distribution of the landward population was quite different from today, 
• when lines of communication were different and travel, at least on land, 
very much more difficult. The buil lings were designed for an age when what 
was expected of primary education was quite different from present expectat- 
ions • 

Many schools which still exist would hrwe booii replaced or grouped into 
slightly larger units if capitr.l allocations for this purpose had been 
provided by Central Government, Until very recently, however, the first 
call on financial roscurces v/as the provision of secondary places. The 
administrator's problem is to devise practicable ways of ro-shaping this 
system to fulfil present and future educational needs. 

The number of sinr;le-teachor schools could be reduced considerably 
without hardship to the children concerned. Such schools will always exist 
in certe^in circumstances, for example there are at least 5 islands in 
; Argyll which will always require a single-toacher school unless there is 
dramatic increase or decrease in populatioia. 

There would appear, however, to be ^ strong case for reorganising the 
primary system into units of betv/oen about 50 to 80 pupils with 3 teachers. 
There are educational an"-: social advanta^jes for the children in a unit of 
this size ana the dcm^:mds on the teacher, referred to earlier, arc probably 
less than in a single- teacher school* 

The three-teachor school is rtill a small unit, however, which serves 
a fairly limited number of families and relatively small fluctuations in . 
the child population c?.n add or subtract a teaching group. Instead of 
buildinr; a school to exist unchanf^ed for many years therefore consideration 
must be njiven to the question of providln;^ f^enuinely mobile classroom 
Tjinits which can be readily ro-aited at another school as the need for 
accommodation alters, 

Ub/ 
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It has tc bo said thr.t any ruurganisation cf the primary school system 



which involves closuro of s•^ine very small schools often meets with stiff 
resii3t:ince from tht-> local com. unity whether or not that community has 
offered the- school mucli support in the- past < r oven made much use of the 
building. Vary often the main objection put forward by parents relates to 
their children havin/ to travel in a motor vehicle some distance to another 
school. It is rarely the case that this travelling time need exceed .30 
minutes and this is often comparable to the time spent by children in towns 
in walking from home to school without the ailvantage of being in a vehicle 
in incleraent weather. 

Nevertheless the social arj^ument that the removal of the school from a 
small community may detract from it is one which the administrator must take 
into account. It has to bo set against the other social argument that the 
child attending a larger unit will be part of a reasonably sized peer 
group. 

The main problems to be faced in shaping primary school provision in a 
sparsely populated area seem to centre round the desirability of reorganis- 
ing into slightly larger units thari single- teacher schools and the need to 
make satisfactory provision for fluctuations in the child population. 
There is a need to spend time and effort in convincing; parents of the 
educational and social benefits which their children may sain from such 
reorganisation. 

Provision cf Secondary Education 

In the majority of rural areas in Scotland secondary education is organ- 
ised along ccprehensive lines with all children from a given primary 
school transferring? to the same secondary school where they follow a common 
course for two years at the end of which they have a choice of courses. 
In making this choice they have the benefit cf the advice of tjie teaching 
staff and the parents concerned are consulted. 

At present three types of organisation of secondary education exist in 
areas of sparse population, 

(1) All children transfer from their primary school it 12 years of age to 
a large, distant, 6-year comprehensive school. This may necessitate 
their living away from home, at least during the school week, from 
the age of 12 years. 

(2) Children spend tho first two years of their secondary education in 
a Sf.-all, local school and tnmsfer to a distant school thereafter when 
aged about years, 

(5) Children spend four years in a local ^-year secondary school and only 
those r^oing on to Scottish Certificate of Education 'H' grade stages 
transfer to a 6-year school at ubout 16 years of age. 

All three types of organisation i.iay exist side by side although there 
are no two-year secondary schools in Argyll and v;hilo 2-yoar and some 
4-year and 6-year schools may be of small size and might be described as 
"rural" schools the 6-year school is in many cases similar in size and in 
nature to secondary schools in urban areas. For exa-.iple, Oban High School 
ERIC ^ ^^"^"^ about 1,300 pupils. 

The educational considerations Ao be tal:en into account, in deciding the, 
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small community may detract from it is one which the administrator mus-c take 
into aocount. It has to bo sot against tho other social argument that the 
child attending a larger unit will bo part of a reasonably sized peer 
group ♦ 

Tho main problems to be faced in •^nins primary school provision in a 
sparsely populated area seem to cent.- round the desirability of reorganis- 
ing into slij^-htly larger units than single-teachor schools and the need to 
make satisfactory provision for fluctuations in the child population^ 
There is a need to spend timo and effort in convincing parents of the 
educational and social benefits which t-heir children may sain from such 
reorganisation 0 

Provision of Secondary Education 

In the majority of rural areas in Scotland secondary education is organ- 
ised along cc prehensive lines with all children from a given primary 
school transferring to the same secondary school v/here they follow a common 
course for tvo years at the end of which they have a choice of cour£.'es# 
In making this choice they have the benefit of the advice of the teaching 
staff and the parents concerned are consulted. - 

At present three types of organisation of secondary education exist in 
areas of sparse population* 

(1) All children transfer from their primary school r.t 12 years of age to 
a large, distant, 6-year comprehensive school. This may necessitate 
their living av%'ay from home, at least durin^^ the school week, from 
tho age of 12 years, 

(2) Children spend the first two years of their secondary education in 

a suiall, local school and transfer to a distant school thereafter when 
aged about l^f years, 

(5) Children spend four years in a local ^-year secondary school and only 
those coing on to Scottish Certificate of Education 'H' grade stages 
transfer to a 6-year school at about 16 years of age. 

All three types of organisation may exist side by side although there 
are no tv/o-ycar secondrry schools in Argyll and v/hile 2-yoar and some 
4-.year and 6-year schools may be of snail size and mii^ht be described as 
^^rural'* schools the 6-yerir school is in many cases similar in size and in 
nature to secondary schools in urban areas. For exa^nple, Oban High School 
has a roll of about 1,300 x'^upils* 

The educational considerations to be taken into account in deciding thr * 
pattern of secr;ndary education for a spaisely populated area centre around ^ 
the question of v/hother or not a satisfacboi^, broadly-based^ secondary ^ 
education can be provided in a relatively ri'Tal school. Do children who j^,^ 
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attend such a school suffer an educational disadvantago compared with 
thos© who attend a larger secondary school? 

Experience of very small ^-year dorartments suggests that, although the 
• curriculum is somewhat restricted compared with that in larger schools, it 
is adequate for most pupils always providing the calihr© of the teaching 
staff is high. 

Staffing of such schools is, hov/ever, a major administrative problem 
and the effect of one or two extended staff absences or unfilled vacancies 
can result in the elimination of a subject from the curriculum. 

On the social side such schools offer distinct advantages. Close- 
relationships between pupils and staff s parents and school are easy to 
arran^;o. The children remain in the security of a small local community 
and unier the direct influence of their families during most of their 
adolesc<incec The existence of the buildir*gs and facilities after school, 
. can be of sifcnificant usefulness to the community in general. 

For these pupils who will take 6-year courses, however, and transfer 
at the end of their fourth year after sitting Scottish Certificate of 
Education '0' Grade examinations, there is the matter of adjusting to a 
much larger school and probably to living in a hostel all v/ithin a year 
of 'H' Grade examinations. It might be better to cope with such adjustments 
at an earlier, less critical, stage in their secondary career. 

In general the problem is one of balancing possible social deprivation 
against possible education deprivation but as far as these children who 
will benefit from a 6-year education are concerned it might well be 
educationally sound for them to transfer to the 6-year school sooner rather 
than later r 

In recent years there has boon a tendency in Argyll for parents to be 
more concerned about having their chil'iren living at home for as long as 
possible during their educational career even -although they accept that 
their children are well cared for in modern school hostels. These parental 
views must be taken into account in evolving the pattern for the future, 

I hope I have pi von some indication of a few of the problems faced by 
an administrator in a sparsely populated area. I have omitted those 
related to handicapped children and nursery education since time is 
.limited, I have also drawn heavily on .experience of Hrgyll, 

I think that this conference presents an excellent opportunity to 
produce, from the deliberations of an international group, concrete 
recommendations which might influence the policy of central and local 
government tcv/ards education in rurul areas, 1 think that it is partic- 
ularly important to put forward such recommendations in the present 
Scottish context when reform of local government is resulting in the 
creation of an enormouG education authority area like the Strathclyde 
Region whose members and oxficials may be co immersed in formulating 
policy aimed at the solution of urban education problems that they may 
tend to give less than the required amount of attention to the special 
problems of that 2^ per cent of the population scattered over half the 
area of the Region. 
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Rector, 

Kingussie High School, 

Mr. Chairmarii la.'iefp and gGntiemon, T us->ally find an oxcuso every 
year to Qot back tc GolspiOi v/>'3ro I tcujfht, and Interskola seemed a 
pretty goo^.l one this year, . V/hun Mr. F-' ;Jlciy approached rne to talk about 
'^The problems of the rural socondary sjchool^'i I found it quite flattering 
at first - until I began to v/onder why I should be specially associated 
with problems e Then I thought of my city colleagues; and as I sat with 
rny feet on the desk gasing at tho Cairngorms I decided I didn't have any. 
So I t3le;phoned to tell him that. He wasn't to be cheated and said ''In 
that case you can speak about the characteristics the rural secondary 
school." V/hat has emerced from all this, I'm afraid, is a dreadfully 
biased panegyric on the rural secon-Iary school. And I also a^'>olo/;ise 
in advancj for taking my ovm school as an exrimple - it's not necessarily 
better, just that I think it is. 

While my experience in teaching is confined largely to rural secondary 
schools and I am the product of one, I suppose you could say that what 
you are going to get this morning is a very "teuchter" approach to the 
problem. I leave the Scotsmen here to explain that v/ord to thx* visitors! 
If a3 a teacher I have gained any insight at all into this business I would 
say that it v;as largely through the influence of the late V/« l?utherford, 
who was Headmaster here until 1966, and. achieved so much_ for. education in 
Sutherland. 

Well, v;hat do wo mean by the term rural secondary school? I decided 
to consult the 'bible', "oecondary School Staffing", the famous red book - 
a bit of a Jonah story as far as the small school is concerned. These are 
the latest figures on the situation (the estimates for 197^) • It is quite 
clear that the numhors of sm-iller schools have been drastically reduced 
since 1971 ^by the trii.igor-happy economists and pupil/teacher ratio scalp 
hunters. But it se /ms to me that the species is still numerous enough and 
healthy enough to demand conservation measures. Perhaps at this conference 
we could even discuss further breeding. Out of the total of k^S Scottish 
Secondary schocls, approximately 120 have a roll of 500 or less. I took 
the number 500 because that v/as the lino below which v;a were told about 
four years ago no secondar^y school was efficient. Thi'=5 was decided by the 
'wise rnen in the East'. They didn't stop io tell us hc-w we mea^^ure the 
efficiency of a school so afraid we arc still looking for the answer. 
But it seems tc: me that the same kind of argument could be used to show 
that the most efficient way of travollint-;; from where you are now down to 
London would bo by means of a double-decker bus. Some of ycu might 
survive the journey. 500 is now well below the avera.?];o r^ll, which, 
acccrdin(; to the 197^f estimates is 875* On the other hand 120 out of h^6 
is a minority worth aome consideration. 

There are great differences in type, most of them wibh primary depart- 
ments. V/e have Junior High (tv/o-yeor schools); Junior Secondary (with 
or v/ithout '0' grade work); four-year schools (with •O' grade presentat- 
ion) ; six-year schools v;ith area Junior Secondaries absorbing the less 
able pupils; and finally six-year 'fully co.nprohensive schools. The last- 
mentioned are usually derived from the old Scottish "omnibus" school. 
They're of ben situatod in a small town but essentially rural in tr^rms of 



r\y foet on the desK gaain^^ at thv Cairngorms I decided I didn't have any* 
So I telephoned to tell him that. Ho wasn't to bo cheated and said ''In 
that case you can sj^eak about the characteristics of the rural secondary 
school V/hat has emevQod from all this, I'm afraid, is a dreadfully 
biased panegyric the rural secon-lary school • And I also apoloi;ise 
in advanco for taking my own school as an exnjnple - it's not necessarily 
better, just that I think it is# 

While my experience in toachinc is confined largely to rural secondary 
schools and I am the product of one, I suppose you cr)uld say that what 
you :^.re goin^: to gi?t this mornint? is a very "teuchter" approach to the 
problom# I leave the Scotsmen here to ex;:'lain that word to the visitors i 
If a6 n teacher I have gained any insight at all into this business I would 
say that it was largely through the influence of the late W. ^{utherford, 
who was Headmaster here until 1966, and achieved so much for education in 
Sutherland. 

Well, what do we mean by the term rural secondary sohoo*^? I decided 
to consult the 'bible', "Secondary School Staffing", the famous red book - 
a bit of a Jonah story as far as the small school is concerned. These are 
the latest figures on the situation (the estimates for 197^) • It is quite 
clear that the numbers of smaller schools have been drastically reduced 
since 1971 by the tri,;-ger-hai)py economists and pupil/teacher ratio scalp 
hunters. But it seems to me that the spec^os is still numerous enough and 
healthy enough to demand conservation measures. Perhaps at this conference 
wo could even discuss further breeding. Out of the total of ^56 Scottish 
Secondary schools, approximately 120 hav*3 a roll of 500 or less. I took 
the number 500 because that v/as the line below which v;e were told about 
four years ago no secondary school was efficient. This was decided by the 
'wise men in the East'. They didn't stop to tell us how we measure the 
efficiency of a school so I'm afraid we ai^e still looking for the answer. 
But it seems to me that the same kind of argument could be used to show 
that the most efficient way of travellint-: from where you are now down to 
London would bo by means of a double-decker bus. Some of ycu might 
survive the journey. 500 is now well below the average roll, which, 
accordinc to the 197'^ estimates is 875# On the other hand 120 out of 
is a minority worth some consideration. 

There are great differences in type, most of them with primary depart- 
ments. V/e have Junior High (two-year schools); Junior Secondary (with 
or without '0' grade work); four-year schools (with '0' grade presentat- 
ion); *3ix-year schools with area Junior Secondaries absorbing the less 
able i^upils; and finally six-year fully co.nprehensive schools. The last- 
mentioned are usually derived from the old Scottish "omnibus" school. 
They're often situated in a small tovm but essentially rural in terms of 
their catchment area. It's thi;:^ kind of school that I'll mainly deal with 
today and in order to .-^ive particular references rather than generalisations 
I will refer from time to tiuic to my ovvn school • iiytllliS^ 
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I thou:^ht SI roasonnblo arr>roaob to thiji would bo undor tho headinc of 
•Roots ani 3ranchus«s Firist, Uiw rjoots the: ochODl in tho coinmunity and 
thon the Branchoc of school life that'havo dovolopQd from that particulsir 
situatiorii influ^^noinr-; tho curriculum and tho poneral aims of the school^ 
My own school has 56O Gecondary pupilo v;ith a iseparaboly-housod primary 
department of 15^^, T--c secondary 'lanartmont not only enjoys one of tho 
most inspiring views in tho country ^ already referred to^ but operates in 
the luxury of well equipped nov-^ buildings occupied in 1970 and still big 
cnousht The original 1876 building has just been exteiisively renovated to 
hou.^e the primary depnrtraonti plus public library and| although not purpose- 
built as a c'^ni^ unity centre | tho 5ieoondary department is involved in a 
number of com-.nunity activities^ Generally T think that rural secondary 
schools do well in phyaical provision compared with urban in that it is 
' easier to assess the needs of well-defin»=»d geographical areas • ^ven v;ith 
such dramatic intrusions as tho Aviemore centre 1 approximate estimates of 
future growth can perhaps bo pr^'vided. Oil i^j very different problem ♦ 
In thu- Highlands of course we've r;:ot tho protection of mountains and rivers 
and ;?eas, operating against centralisation, so that small schools survive 1 
bre.:xthiny life into the dyinjs; communities ♦ 

Approximately tv/o-thirds of the secondary roll travel daily by bus 

up t'^^ 20 miles sinr^le jou^^noy. One of the problems here is giving a sense 

of loyalty to the school because you have pupils arriving in different 

bases, carrying with them their villa^^e l yaltiet*. When the proportion of 

travollors roaches a certain point it con be quite a problem for the school 

as a comniunityt 
• « 

Unlike many Highlan9 sc;iools we 'don't have boarders • 

Pupils cr::r:e from v/hr.t is .statistically described as •working class'^ 
The average V.P.Qf of tho intake over the lar.t eight years was 96«5$ by the 
Moray ll-juse test» The hinhost average for any yeax- v/as 99 and the lowest 
was 9'+. It you look at other parts of the Highland area you will find 
similar firfurc\5 - even lower in some pt*.rts, \t is a fact of life that the 
pattern of ini»;^ratioa ha:j aivf^rsoly affected r.ur intellectual balance of. 
trade. At » tho same time of course ouo has to remenber that an intake 
v;ith an avora,^^e of 9^ IQ ^nay still have n very r:ood "top'^t Again, we 
should never underestimate the componsatinf-; fvactor of interested Highland 
p^orcnts v/ho believe in tho value of educatir.n. Surely that is v;orth quite 
a number of points on the IQ sc-'?.le. Parents believe in education as a 
passport to a bettor job and, less frequently, for its own sake^ Go for 
this and other reason.^ 'the proportion of tho complete comprehensive age 
group obtainin? '0' rxa -.e pa.-^sos in two . r n^ore subjects can bo as high 
as 7050, At tho top end wo probably send too many people to university, 
which of Cv>urse ^till has tromonlcus prestige in the North. The indust- 
rial developments in recent ye'-irs in tho Mighlaiids have not produced 
many openings for a boy or girl v/ith ambitinrxt This has been rather dic- 
aior^ointin-^ alth'^u;:h thoce v;itl^ rx foreshortonod tiino-scale can be ?^ttracted 
by the immodi to prospect of hig m^-^neyp 

From my own limited experience it is clear thrt there is a problem of 

ter^rcition v/hen a number families arrive with a very different view 4^ 

of lifct How far can the character of the school and the community be ^ 

preserved when massive industrial developments occur? This is one of the 5 

fundamental problems in tho future. 5 

ERIC V/orking class, which I talked about eaalier, is of course an alien 



schools do v;oll in phyoical provision compared with urban in that it is 
easier to ascoss the needs of v;ell-dofin«=^d geographical areas, ^ven with 
such dranir.tic intrusioiis as tho Aviornore centre, aij;oroximate estimates of 
future grcv/th can perhaps bo pr-'vided. Oil ia ?. very different problem. 
In tho Highlands of course we've riot tho protection of mountains and rivers 
and /'oaS| oj)orr;tinp; against centralisation, so thf;t smell schools survive, 
bro-xthin.K Vife ini:n the dying comir.unitios, 

Appr*>ximately twj- thirds of the secondary roll travel daily by bus 
\j.p t'^* 20 milor; single journey. One of the problems here is sivin^^ a sense 
of loyalty to tho scliocl because you have pupils arriving; in different 
buses, carrying with them their villa(^e 1- yaltieb, Wlxen the prop^ortion of 
travollc-rs roaclios a certain ijoint it can bo quite a problem for the school 
as a comniunity* 

Unlike many HighlanS schools we don't have bcardcrs, 

Pu;dl3 cr-::e frc-m whc\t is ct:\tistically described as 'working class' • 
Tho average V.R.Q. of tho intake over the last eight years wac? 96. 5i by the 
Moray H^iuse tost, The hir;host average for any year v;as 99 md the lowest 
v;a3 0^9 'It you look at other parts of the Highland area you will find 
similar fi^'urc^n - even lower in some p^'Tts. It is a fact of life that the 
pattern of mir^ration haj a':':V(^rsely' affected ;:-ur intellectual balance of 
tralo. At tho same time of course one has to remember that an intake 
with an avora.re of 9^ IQ may still have a very ;ood '^top", A^ain^ we 
should never underestimaUo tht3 ccrapensatinf^ factor of interested Highland 
parents who believe in the value 'of education*. Surely that is worth quite 
a number of points on the IQ senile. Parents believe in education as a 
passport to a bettor job and, less frequently, for its own sake. So for 
this nnd other reasons 'the pro'*^ortion of the complete comprehensive a{^e 
group obtaininr '0^ ;tra !e paosos in two t r rrjore subjects can be as high 
as 7^/09 i\t the top end we probably send too many people to university, 
which of Cv/urse otill has troinondcus prestif?;e in the North, The indust- 
rial developments in recent yer.rs in the Highlands have not produced 
many openings for a boy 'or girl v;ith ambiti*^n. This has been rather die- 
appointin-- although those wit!^ a foreshortened time-scale can be attracted 
by the immodi te prospect of hi/; money. 

From my own limited experience it is clear thrt there is a problem of 
inte:':r:ition when a number ' f families arrive with a very different view 
of life. How far can the character of the school and the community be 
preserved when massive industrial developments occur? This is one of the 
fundamental problems in tho future, 

V/orkinp; class, which I talked about earlier, is of course an alien 
term in these parts where v/e arc not ne*;rly sophisticated eno ugh to 
stratify people properly. Our class movement is much more open and this 
also x-^J^-duces n degree of independence, with little respect for such 
institutional symbols as scho*..>l unif:^rm» Loyalty to a school is based on 
personal/ r-ocr 
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porsonal relationships, r.:\th©r than on any kin;! .-^f inatitutional condit- 
ionin/.5 which th« school oan pr-^cluco. Thf.- school booornes that so-oiul-so 
heacinurstoi', that cranky toachor of "Flnpllsii and ao on. 

The personal ulcmont in -ichocl tradition io in fact very important, 
Af^ain to refer ti^ my own school, everj'body knows that th^re has boen a 
schonl tharo, nnd always will bo. School history ir.cnt-ions a school 
establialieO. possibly by Columba r.risaionai''io.^, that James MacPherson, 
nuthor/translo.tor of Ossian, and fainod throughout Europe in the iBth 
century, ha,l n spell thwre as tho hoadiTiaster before he found other ways 
of making money. At the beginning of this century, enuring the 30-yoar 
roign of one Edward Roberts, the school had a very high national reputat- 
ion in relation to carefully sel-.-cted bursai'S from all over the Highlands 
an-''. Islands, including this county. Those community raoir.ories can be- very 
awkward bedfellows when the schO'"'l has to change its role. They are, you 
v;ill note, associated with the office of Dominie and oven today although 
his position as sage in the cosKmunity has been usurped by national figures 
like Hughio Green, he is still expected to take a lead in all sorts of 
important things like chairin/;; th<3 ceilidh or judging the V-m toffee. 

As in many communities in the Highlands, my school constitutes the 
largest single industry in the town, even if you talce Such obvr'.ously 
material thin.c:s as rateable value and staff salaries. The staff too are 
expected to play a leading part in community life, although perhaps less 
so today, I think this is related to lov/ered income, relatively, and 
perhaps, consequently, the lower status that they occupy in the community 
today*. They tend to bo well qi.talified, many with honours degrees, and 
they take an interest in the individual pupils both in the classroom and 
in extra curricul:-r affairs. Some have opted out of the promotion race 
in return for the inunenso personal satisfaction of this kind of teaching. 
Of course things like an uncluttered mountain golf course also help. 

Younger staff como. They're attracted partially by the developing 
open-air pursuits of our area and this is going to be one of the better 
features of certain developments in other parts of the Highlands too. 
The younger staff, usually move on after three or four years for promotion, 
for the bright lights, very often to overcome chronic housing difficulties 
or even because the guardians of the community morals take too close an 
interest in their private livea. In these parts everyone is a public 
figure. One of the minor points I would raise here is that the intro- 
duction of guidance systems has perhaps accentuated this problem. Is it - 
'DO as I do» or Do as I say'? For the same reason in the rural secondary 
it is difficult' to conceal from the public the professional shortcomings 
of a teachor. And within the school, depart. Tisnts are so small that a 
weak link can have considerable repercussions. 

To avoid the obvious danger of isolation and intellectual inbreeding, 
staff are enc'-'uragod to take part in in-sojvice courses (v^hich Dr. Stewart 
mentioned earlier) - m.any of thorn organised by the college that has had 
the r^ood Bonse to bring us here today. Such absences create a real 
problem in the small secondary sc'-^ool and we get increasing complaints 
■from teachers who are losing "free" periods during the surmner terw. Some 
people seem to imagine that Friday is the day when the secondary school 
is not doing very much. Mow v/hilo we would certainly promote attendance 
at in-service courses, I think we've got to find a way of getting round 
this problem, perhaps by extending the vacation period. 



Another problem of size is that the smaller depa:rtment in the 
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they take an interest in the individual pupils both in the classroom and 
in extra curriculi-r affairs. Some have opted out of the promotion race 
in return for the immen:vO personal satisfaction of *jhis kind of teaching. 
Of course things like on uncluttered mountain golf course also help. 

Younger staff cone. They're attracted partially by the developing 
open-air pursuits of our area and this is going to be one of the better 
features of certain developments in other parts of the Highlands too. 
The younger staff usually move on after three or four years for loromotion, 
for the bright lights, very often to overcome chronic housing difficulties 
or even because the guardians of the community morals take too close an 
interest in their private lives. In these parts everyone is a public 
figure. One of the minor points I would raise here is that the intro- 
duction of guidance systems has perhaps accentuated this problem. Is it - 
•Do as I do » or 'Do as I say'? For the same reason in the rural secondary 
it is difficult* to conceal from the public the professional shortcomings . 
of a teachor. And within the school, departments are so small that a 
weak link can have considerable repercussions. 

To avoid the obvious danger of isolation and intellectual inbreeding, 
staff are encouraged to take pr^rt in iu-sorvico courses (which Dr. Stewart 
mentioned earlier) - many of them organised by the college that has had 
the .^ood senso to bring xxs here today. Such absences create a real 
problem in the small secondary sc'^ool and we get increasing complaints 
Yrom teachers who are losing "free" periods during the summer term. Some 
people seem to imagine that Friday is the day when the secondary school 
is not doing very much. Mow v/hile we would certainly promote attendance 
at in-service courses, T think we've got to find a way of getting round 
this problem^ perhaps by extending the vacation period. 

Another problem of size is that the smaller depa'rtment in the 
secondary school can be very easily t'^rcv/n off course cy the adoption of 
'lalf-baked theories picked up by the principal teacher. I have a feeling 
that the more monolithic structure of the urban school provides a better 
balance apairst this kind of situntK)n. g^^j QQpy AVAILABLE 
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My own school is generally well staffe^l, occasionally to the point 
of nakimx the Bocl Bock blush. But on the other hand wo walk a tight-rope. 
We're either well staffed or very badly staffed. If for example we lose 
cur ono HMsic teacher v;o cnn be a v/hole session without any music at all 
in the sch.ool. .\n:\ of course in the remoter parts parents, conscious of 
these staff problems, v/ill choose to send their offspring elsewhere - thus 
.uaking the school itself less viable, producing a further exodus of staff 
azU people from the community. These are often the very people who had 
a ft'roat belief in that particular school. 

On the positive side, the favourable teaching conditions that 
characterise many rural secondary schools make them also good places to 
introduce now scheiiios of v/ork and experimental approaches, ■ 

But bo warned about change, I am' sure you are all familiar with the 
'•Future Shock" ideas of Alvin Tcffler who warns us about the dreadful 
effects of pace of change in the futura, Accordinj?; to Toffler we are 
gtdng to have tc alter our whole attitu.le, our v;hole character, to become 
imsnune to the effects of change. It seems to me that this gentleman has 
never been far north of Perth - a great limitation in his education some 
of us mif^ht say. In fact generally I think he over-estimates the novelty 
of the changing situation as he sees it today. That digression simply 
means that: in operating a modern school in a rural area and leaving it 
open to all sorts of curricular influences, and against a background where 
the only possible Shock is the prospect of change, I think public relatio'is 
are vital, especially since the schools v/ish to reinforce many of the 
traditional values of the community. Regular links with the community 
through social events and co-operative ventures are a feature of my own 
school in such things as social, service, work experience, arts club 
functions, school social functions etc. Schools in other parts of the 
Highlands have succeeded in biRger pro;iects such as Folk Museums and 
Highland Village Schemes » V/e must educate in and through the community. 

The settinr^ up of scho'.vi councils f^ives a great opportunity to both 
communicate and harness comniunity interest in the local school. The- 
ccuncils should be regarded as a most important demooratic link and it is 
terribly important at this sta.-^c that wo don't think of them simply as a 
continuation of the old education district sub-committee. They should be 
strong in the fsense that they represent the widest possible view locally 
for the rural secondary school and its I'rimr.ry feeders. They must not be 
allowed to interfere with the schools' manajTiomcnt and should be considered 
as pressure groups r/.^ther than as board's of management. It is interesting 
to see thr u,-^hout the Hiirhland area the work that has been done in dovelop- 
inr?; community amenities • tluroun-h villayo councils and c«;rnriiunity associations. 
If you compare the effect of those with town councils with limited rateable 
powers, y Li fin I that the villLafTc councils hnve very often achieved better 
results at the end of the day simr.ly because they have acted as pressure 
groups on the councill'^rs who are I'^le to obtain results. And you have got 
to remember - I'm sure this wns* discussed in all workinn; groups yesterday - 
that there is a tremendous pap" reogra].hicplly between the villap-e community 
and the reni^nal education office wliich v/ill probably be in Inverness, 
Pupii variety I think is important too; varieties in character and 
vai'iely in needs acc -rdin"* tr> the background, I would think that the 
school council could reflect this characteristic need with its important 
local colour. 
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functions, school social functions etc* Schools in other parts of the 
Highlands have succeeded in bif^fjer T.TOjjects such as Folk Museums and 
Highland Village Scheraes^ V/e must educate. in and through the community* 

The settinfj up of scho::^! councils gives a great opportunity to both 
ccimnunicate and harness community interest in the local school. The 
councils should be regarded as a most important democratic link and it is 
terribly important at this sta'-jo that we don^t think of them simply as a 
continuation of the old education district sub-committee* They should be 
strong in the sense that they represent the widest possible view locally 
for the rural secondary school and its primrvry feeders* They must not be 
a3.1ov/ed to interfere with the schools' management and should be considered 
as pressure {troups rather than as boar'^s of mnnageraent* It is interesting 
to see tlir ughout the Hij^hlond area tho v;ork that has been done in dc-velop- 
ing community amenities- tlirourfn vil?.ago councils mid community associations* 
If you compare the effect of these with town councils with limited rateable 
powers, you find that the village councils have very often achieved better 
results at the end of the day simply because they have acted as pressure 
groups on the councillors who are a'^le to obtain results* And you have £ ot 
remember - I'm sure this was^discussed in all working? groups yesterday - 
that there is a tremendous gap' f^eograiMcally between the village community 
??jid the rof^ional education office which will probably be in Inverness* 
pupil variety I think is important too: varieties in character and 
variety in needs acc':rdin.'.r to the background* 1 would think that the 
school council could reflect this characteristic need with its ir;:portant 
local colour. 

These then, are a few notes on the backrrround of a typically rural 
secondary school and in this context I woull like to look at its 
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First, with regard to tho curriculun, I don't believe that wo can 
alv/ays st?,rt v;ith precise /mds an-.l then prorluco means. To give too much 
time to tho separation of' the Cognitive n.nd tho Affective is to lose sight 
of tho' whole complex that constitutes a child's development. Our 
philosopher - poet ?urns, if T. can be allowed to slightly misquote him, 
summed up one fashionable type of taxonomy when ho said "You seize the 
Bloom, the flower is shod," The rural school is not presented with a _ 
select grnup of academic pupils, so we must bogin by thinking of abilities 
rather than ability. The main task of tho school is to organise itself- 
in such a way that these abilities can be discovered and developed. It is 
interestinr^ to notice too that the rural areas v/ere first to recognise the 
importance of natural resources, or rather, tho lack of natural resources, 
and to make the most cf them, including the huinan ones, I don't want to 
get involved in curriculum science for a variety of reasons but mainly 
because I know nothing" about it, Hov/ever, if we were to identify typical 
rural schools with any particular theory it v/ould be that of the Open 
School as described by Bart and others and I don't think oue alv/ays 
reco{5nises an open school by the absence of v;alls, between classrooms I 
mean. Professor Skilbeck of Ulster put it thus: "An Open ^iducation system 
in this context may be one which v/idens opportunity; not only opportunity 
of access but opportunity for experience of educational significance within 
the school," 

There is then the ->penness in the common course in the first two 
years, leading; to such flexible arranr:e:rionts as bridging courses and a 
very wide range of '0» i^irade options. One of the reasons for the permutat- 
ions of 'O' prade is -^gain the limited pool cf ability. One big argument 
against tho wee school is its restricted choice and I don«t want to go 
into too much detail but since this is a supposed advantage of the big 
comprehensive, I'll give you an example of the restricted list in 4th year 
in one school: English, Maths, Arithnctic, French, Gorman, Gaelic, Latin, 
Greek, Pussian (this year); Modern Studies, History, Geography, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Anatomy, phycioloGy, Health, Agriculture, Science - 
(next year). Art, Music, F^jd and Nutrition, Fabrics and Fashion, 
Economics, Accr-unting (next year). Secretarial Studies, Applied Mechanics, 
Engincerinc, Drawing, Metalw.n-k, Woodwork, Something like 28 subjects, I 
'.;now this is not the most economical approach to the problem but the 
mathe>(iatics of school efficiency is not a straightforward 'balancing o? 
pupil/teacher latios. Ther-- are, to go back t^ the list, obviouslv 
restrictions in. grouping subjects which you vrf.ll find in any size of school 
but outv/ith the timotable the s;:iall school is flexible enough to allow 
pupils to come into tho classrorm and sit at tho back to study something 
' like Greek or Russian v/ithout havin-; a specific class at that time. And 
the private study inwlvod in that kind of nppr(;ach is no bad thing, 

A v/ord about the small tvi/o-yenr school in relation to the common 
course, ^uch schovls as vaj know arc o-ten ".t th-:. heart of tho ccrr.;nunity 
and we coae back hero t; the social argunent, I think there is a strong 
casu for having more of these in isolated areas t-. postpone the extraction 
of the young. Does every school require a specialist in French and Latin? 
Bearing in mind the kxnl of npproacii to these subjects today. In any case 
is it vital to the c-vmprehensive principle that there is a universal 
teaching of these subjects thrc'Ut'hout tho c-iuntry in the first two years? 
J just wcnder. 



If I have str:)ssed tho certificate side of tho school, it is simply 
e if- ^« f.ho "bread :ind '..utter" work of the School, in the eves of 



importancG of natural rds»Surcos, or rr^thor. the lack of anturai resources, 
and to niakG the most cf thom, inclutUng the humxm ones. 1 don't want to 
get involved in curriculutu science for a variety of reasons but mainly 
because I knov; nothine; abfyut it. Hov/ever, if we wore to identify typical 
rural schools with any particular theory it v/oul.l be that of the Or en 
School as aescribu-i by Bart and others an-' I don't thi.nk one always 
recofimses fxn open school by the abconc© of v/alls, botvoen classrooms I 
mean. Professor Skilbeck of Ulster put it thu.-ij •"n Open ^Iducation system 
in this contsK-l may bo one which widens opportunity; not only opportunity 
of access but opportunity for experience of educational significance within 
the school." 

There is then the openness in the common crurso in the first two 
years, loading to such flexible arrangements as bridging courses and a 
very wide range of '0' grade options. One of the reasons for the permutat- 
ions of '0» grade is again the limited pool cf ability. One big argument 
against tho wee school is its restricted choice and I don»t want to go 
into too much detail but since this is a supposed advantage of the big 
comprehensive, I'll give you an example of the restricted list in 4th year 
in one school: 7r!nclish, Maths, Arithr.ietic , French, Gorman, Gaelic, Latin, 
Greek, Pussirji (this year)? Modern Studies, ?Iistory, Geography, Phys..cs, 
Chemistry, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, Health, Agriculture, Science - 
(next year). Art, Music, Food and Nutrition, Fabrics and Fashion, 
^economics. Accounting (next year). Secretarial Studios, Applied Mechanics, 
Engineorinc, Drawing, Motalwrrk, V^oodvork. Something; like 28 subjects. I 
know this is not the most oconc-mj.cal approach to tho problem but the 
mathe.natics of school efficiency is not a straightforward 'balancing of 
pupil/teacher ratios. Vhoro arc, to go back t^ the list, obviously 
restrictions in. grouping subjects which you will find in any size, of school 
but outwith the tiraetablo the s:iiall school is flexible enough to allow 
pupils to come into tho classroom and sit at the back to study something 
like Greek or Russian without havirr^ a specific class at that time. And 
the private study inwlvod in that kind of approach is no bad thing. 



- A v/ord ab-^ut the small two-year school in relation to the common 

Course, Such schools as we knov; are often at tho heart of tho community " 
and we come back hero to tho social argument. I think there is a strong 
case for having more of those in isolated areas t" postpone the extraction 
of the young. Does every school reqaire a specialist in French and Latin? 
Bearing in mind the kind of appi'oac;\ to these subjects toflay. In any case 
is it vital to the c -'mprehensive principle that there is a universal 
teaching of those subjects throutdiout the country in the first two years? 
I just Wv:nder. 

If I have stressed the ooriificato side of tho school, it is simply 
because it is the "bread and -lutter" work of the school, in tho eyes of 
the community. The proportion of pupils voluntarily staying ^n for 'O' 
grades, that is before the raising ^.'f the school leaving age, was much 
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higher in the Worthy RSLA has increased the certifiaato numbers so that 
you've c-'t| in my own school now, 88% of the comprehonsive age group 
attempting som(^ kin^I of /,?rade presontationt 2% of these are in a 
bridging c:)urse, that is v;ith a restricted ^0^ r;rade presentation* Now 
it seoms to me that this kin^l o: arransomont provides a greater sense 
of purpo.3G for the majority of pupils while still offering an attractive 
elowcnt of vocational education, including such things as work experience ^ 
for sn'ialler and therefore" niore manaj^oable groupjs of pupils of lesser 
academic ability. 

A briu;' noto cn the two extremes of the s])octrumi Primary feeder 
schools in ^\xr area send up very very few pp.i)ils with serious reading 
difficulty but the problem exists and I think we would like to bo able to 
provi:Ie more remedial work in the form of snp.ll doses by extracting pupils 
from clas:50S an.l not by forininf?; sop??,rate section©* At the top end - 
something that has been already raised by Dr, Stewart - I feel that in 
providing something; for ovc^ryonc, a school like my own sometimes fails to 
develop fully the bri(-':htest youngsters* Would they o^t raorc out of a 
ijranmar school education? V/ould wo bo beti:r?r to expo^^e ther.i to the 
competition of a sixth-form college because sixth-year studies in th'<^ small 
school lacks the stimulus of the bigger centre? How many of cur abler 
pupils becone real scudents, valuint^ knowledge for its ovfn sake and not 
just as subject dressini? to be poured out in an examination? Whatever the 
answer is, it is clear th'-^t the social mixture of the smaller school and 
the help that these very able pupils £Cive to the v;eakcr brethren is some- 
thing: that produces a more coring human being at the end of the day* 

VJell, turning awFiy from Scottish Certificate of Education and related 
matters, v/o can perhaps pursue the open-ended idea into other aspects of 
school life. Schools of course are much more than factories with ruthless 
production linos geared to the comniercially orientated society in which 
we live* School, as we well know, is concerned \vith total individual 
development, and if this is not too conceited, wo may even play a part 
^^inventing the future^* through the develo'^ment of the individual* ^At 
which point there well may bo a clash between the school and current fashion* 
The smaller school, a very sensitive organismi in touch with the background 
and cultural horita:.-© of its pupils, seems to me very well placed to fulfil 
this function* 

I v^ould like to identify three elements in the field of vhat is 
generally known as character development* First, the Tr; itional Environ- 
ment element* It is increasingly important to n;ive youi .ers a sense of 
history and an awareness of their cultural heritage in i s various forms* 
V/o come back to the question of roots* The educational tack on Gaelic 
in the past century was an application of this pi^inciple reverse - in 
other words the severing of cultural roots for political ends* In my own 
school v/e do attempt son-iotbing alon.'^ these linos and a great deal more I 
am sure could bo done throughout the Highland Region* For example in the 
last five years schools in the Badenoch area have re-introducod Gaelic and 
we have in the secondary schorl in addition to Gaelic such thin5;s as 
Cc, tic Studios* 1 would add also thcit we hrve Classical Studies* When I 
f:D home from this .conference I will probably introduce Scandinavian studiesl 
In other words v/o try generally to establish a permanent association 
between the learnin^^ and tho environment in which children have the very 
^^cod fortune to be rrowi if; up* It also co.ies throufch such thimi:s as 
Oeof^raphy, Field Studies, Biolor.:ical Studies, Industri-*^! Visits, even 
Tteligiouo Education Field Studios, projects - for exar/iple a recent primary 
one - ''The Drove Routes of Badenoch"* 
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The socoml thin?; in establishing v,'hat you minht call personal 
identity i£5 the Critical Eloment. As we'vo boon sc.ying for a number of 
ys^ftTS now youngsters must bo encouraj^'cd to think and find out for them- 
selves and new syllabuses arc f?carRcl to thc=! heuristic approach. Stress 
is laid on debate and discussion, /.nother balancing factor in this 
process for the rural pupil is the opportunity for contact with the outside 
world and cultural conparisons', if that's not too high-flown a phrase* 
My oxporionce is that, further Nortu and VJest, for example in the County 
of Sutherland, pupils ai'e much readier to rnov© further South and to visit 
other parts of the v/orld. Maybe because thi' prospect of the sea immediately 
widens their horiaons. In my own valley we have a drove route situation, 
in other words the world carne t;> us, so there's no need for us to go out 
and see what it's all about. It may be that Badenoch yovmgsters are more 
difficult to move, but we bring in visiting lecturers, orchestras, art 
exhibitions, films, an J we h".ve been doing an incroasinf-j number of excurs- 
ions. Small croup, have now been from my own school to "Russia and America 
so maybe at last the Kissinger bug has reached us. Fundamental to this 
critical element is what was cuce callerl the beautiful and the good in 
education - what we would talk cf todny as social, moral and aesthetic. It 
seems to me that the closer personal relationships in the rural school make 
these thinn;s much easier to do. When children do go off the rails it's 
very much easier for the school to maintain a relationship with the social 
worker, who is probably carrying a smaller case-load than his urban 
'colleague. In the aesthetic field I believe the rural school has something 
very special to contribute if ways can be found to trigger off the imagin- 
ation. Drama flourishes in .many Hd.ghland schools despite the popular 
notion about the reticence of the Ilighland child which of course has to 
bo overcome. Some Hi--:hland secondary schools, this one we are in today 
for example, have prodi.iced first rate artists over the years. 

The third element is what is often called Preparation for Leisure. 
I don't particularly like this oxpressi-'-n myself because it tends to . 
perpetuete that artificial distinction between Work and Leisure that arose 
in ar industrialised 19th century society* In tho country we would tend 
literally to make hay while tho sun shines - and then f;o fishing when 
it's v/et. Many rural schools now have an activities afternoon. In my 
own school in additi;.-n to that wo hv.vo a one-week outdoor activities 
course fr-r almost all pupils. We do also h^-^-ve a (^reat variety of extra 
curricular pursuits at lunchtimo, Saturday mornin;;^ and after .4 o'clock, 
Throu;<;h the cvurtesy of SutherLond Education Committee I was permitted to 
visit some ..merican Hi.^h Schools in 1968 - schools with a roll of about 
2,500, which is the general pattern in some states. Mow one of the 
thinf^s that struck mc was the av-pai-ent waste cf talent in this field of 
extra ctirricular activities - even altht/u,';?h thin^vs wore covered in the 
curriculum that we fni,3*ht woll have ho outwith '.ho school-day, And if 
you come to the oths^r on-'l cf the scale tho siiiallor rural school has 
obviously a greater opportunity to fulfil this basic role in talent dis- 
covery. The school we are in today for example has developed a national 
reputation in athloticjj, especially field events, and has gained some 
distinction in such thin^^s as debatinjj: and dr.ama. My own school every 
year for the last four or five years, has produced c>no or tw^ international 
school fencers and wo don't faro too badly in some other thin^js. This is 
through the dedicati;.n and interest of a few teachers. 

A brief wor.J about the out 1c:or activitioo proj^rammc mentioned above. 
V/e arc not out to produce "stars" but tc :;ive every pupil a taste of a 
number of sports indiscn' Uo to t'ne •u'ea, such as sailinp;, canooin.Tf rock 
clir.)bin(^, hill walking, orienteerinr^ and ski-in;^, according t'. the season 
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difficult to movo, but wg bring in visiting l©ctur©ra, orchestras, art 
exhibitions, films, ani we hv.ve bean doing an incro-'ising number of excurs- 
ions • Small croup have now been froin my own school to !?ussia and America 
so maybe fxt last the Kissinger bug has roached us. Fundamental to this 
critical element is whnt was once callofi the beautiful and the good in 
education - \'i)TSi wo would talk of todny as social, moral and aesthetic. It 
seems to mo that the closer perscmnl relationships in the rural school make 
these thimvK much easier to do. When children do gc off the mils it's 
very much easier for the school to maintain a relationship with the social 
worker, v/ho is v'robably carrying a smaller case-load than his urban 
'colleague. In the aesthetic field I boliovo the rural school has something 
very special to contribute if ways can be found to tripger off the imagin- 
ation. Drama flourishes in many Hi.ghland schools despite the popular 
notion about the reticence of the Flighland child which of course has to 
bo overcome. Some Hi:.?hland secondary schools, this one w© are in today 
for example, have produced first rate artists over the years. 

The third element is what Is oxten called Preparation for Leisure. 
I don't particulvnrly like this oxpressim myself because it tends to . 
perpetuate that artificial distinction between Work and Leisure that arose 
in an in-'-ustrialised 19th century society,. In the country we would tend 
literally to make hay while the sun shines - and then go fishing when 
it's wet. Many rural schools now have an activities afternoon. In my 
own school in addition to that ws have a one-week outdoor activities 
course f-r almost all pupils. We do also have a p^reat variety of extra 
curricular pursuits at lunchtimo, Saturday morning and after ^ o'clock, 
Throu;^h the c-uri ^sy of Sutherl-on'.l Education Committee I was permitted to 
visit some .'.merican Hijh Schools in 1968 - schools with a roll of about . 
2,500, which is the s^neral pattern in some states. Mow one of the 
things that struck me was the apparent waste of talent in this fi-ld of 
extra cnrricular activities - even althou.-^h things wore covered in the 
curriculum that we mijht woll have had outwith the school-day. And if 
you come to the other end of the scale the sniallor rural school has 
obviously a ^greater opportunity to fulfil this basic role in talent dis- 
covery. The school v/e are in today for example has developed a national 
reputation in athleticy, especially field events, and has gained some 
distinction in such thin^^'s as debating and drama. My own school every 
yoar for the lost four or five years, has produced one or tw(5 international 

school fencers and wo don't fare too badly in some other thinss. This is 

throui^h the dedication and interest of a few teachers. 

A brief word about the outdoor activities programme mentioned above. 
Vfe are not out to produce "stars" but to ^ive every pupil a tasto of a 
number of sports indigeni>us to the area, such as sailing, canoeinn, rock 
climbing, hill walking, orienteerinf^ nn\ ski-in,*^, according to the season 
of the year. This W'-rks by oxtractinc from n.",rmal timetable, for four or 
five Tuosday;s, a v;hole class. They arc r:iven a short course of instruction, 
working in ability i^roups, particularly when you come to the high-risk 
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sports like water sports and rock-cliinbing - (renorvod tor a few), a 
pupil moves up throui-h the school he is thus incroduced to a variety of 
outdoor interoats nnd can further develop his taste throuch the extra 
curriculnr side. It seei.is in looci odd if rural schools don't do something 
like this, We've {,'ot such marvellous n-'tural assets that it seems ridicul- 
ous not tc use them. So it's very easy for the rural secondary school to 
adopt an "open" approach to the environment. 

Of course you have to ovorcomo the problem of distance and a 
travollin=?; school population. One of our ovm ansv/ers has been the provis- 
ion of a transport system, the n;ain feature of this being one ex-army 
very ancient ^6-seater bus now recently replaced by a slightly more modern 
one. Just as a note I would add that the school, through the support of 
the community, purchased these buses. We have purchased the big bus and 
the mini -bus within the last two years - that's with a secondary roll of 
360, Wo have in addition been very well supported in the running; of these 
vehicles by the Education authority, 

I trust that the survey I have given may suggest in outline how the 
curriculum and aims of the school are related to its roots in the community 
The small secondary school possesses inGstimable advantajjes, 

I'll come back to the "Red Book" again if I may. The "Red Book" 
puts the case very coldly after my more romantic approach to the buf?incss. 
To quote "Over 90?^ of all education Authority pupils are likely 'to be in 
comprehensive-junior high or senior high schools. Less than 10?^ of 
pupils will be in schools with rolls of less than 60O, while nearly one 
in four will be in sch'^ols of 15OO and above," It is difficult, the next 
paran;raph states, to raake accur Ate estimates of these numbers' and types of 
secondary schools after 197^ but it sooma likely that:- 

"1, The trend towards merging the small secondary schools or departments 
will continue. Schools of the junior secondary type i,e, those 
providing v;holly non-certificate courses only, will largely disappear 
except in isolated rural areas, 

2, Sover-.',! schemes of reorganisation, mainly on the comprehensive 
principle, v/hich .'re at present being planned, will come to fruition 
after 1975/7^. " 

3, Having regard to 1 and 2 the number of schools will decline to around 
400. 

4, With the increase in the number of secondary pupils the averaf::e roll 
will i^row to arouad liOOO". 

A crir.1 prospect, with the Apocalypse added to JOnah, 

I feel very privilogod to have been ablo to put to you the case for 
the rural secondary school, I v/<:>uld hope that out of this x;onference, 
whore v;e are discussing many mutual iiroblems v/ill come a consensus of 
opinion; and I would like to think that from this conference will go 
very positive ideas about the continuation and the progressive development 
of the rural secondary school. 
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PROBLEMS FACING m>M SCHOOLS (C) 

Whon I talk about the probloras of tho small rural school I am talkiiig 
particularly about my own situation, I'll prosumo tliat a lot of what I say 
will in fact bo relevant to other situations. In the school I have l6 
children but it is a varying roll - it has boon ovor 20 aiid it is likoly to 
be ovor 20 this noxt term. Now os I see it in the nu'al situation v/o are 
up against problems for the pupil and the teacher which are in fact over- 
lapping but at the raoiaont 1*11 try to separate thorn but you will bqq as I 
go along that it is quite difficult to separate those problems out. 

FOR Tig CHILD 

1, First for the child there's isolation. Somotiraos in tlie sraall 
school there is just no other child the came ago. Now oven if th!>2*o are 
throe or four of the same Cf^o it does not recdly give any choice fos a 
really compatible friendship, but very often there is no other child -i" 
the same age at all. Now to many people this might not soom a bi^' 
problem - to no it is quite importaiit. In the urban set-up theroUn thn 
danger of the child bein^ lost in numbers. Family grouping - the breafer?^ 
up of the single ago groups into groups of varying ages has tried to com- 
pensate in some way for . this. But the child in the riiral sotting lias naor^^ 
chance to be an individual - in fact there's the lUstinct danger oi: him 
being quite alone. In my particular sot-up there is one child cuffe:cir»g 
from this just now- This is cji oiglit-yoar-old v/ho is going through the"* 
stage where he is living in a world in itfhich rcalitj aiid fantasy arc vor^^- 
much confused - he lias just no one to share this situation, this world of 
fantasy, and he tells us the greatest v;hoppers as news, they really aro 
quite fantastic and the older children make the west of this by coa;«iiig hira 
to tell his stories so they can have a laugh. I fool that one ally at 
this stage of his development would help him to _ on joy it and to. pass 
through it more easily. 

2. The second problcra - lacl: of cducationxl aids and roscjrcow^. 
Now by resources I moan libraries, museuras, art grJLiorios, concerts, 
festivals , theatres , etc . In our rural corner of oourse wo have none , of 
those. We h;TVo a library, wo hrive a library vi'.n \/)iich visits us once a 
month, but this doesn't cope with spm'-oi'-tlio-moi.iont enthusiasms that do 
occur between visits and of course there is no reference section. The 
snail school caxmot expect to h:i.vc all the equipment that a large school 
has, though I try pretty hard to got a lot of the things wo need. Ue 
have the ability, or I like tc thinlc we hc.ve the ability, to use tl.c fnXi 
range and make as good a finichod article as the largo cichool. I feel 
that v/e need those aidsj we v/ant to make a good tape-recordings we v;ant 
to make a good film; the clii.-.dron arc quite able to but we aro at a 
disadvantage as far as aidr^ are concoriiod, (Now at thici stage I fijol X 
ovorlBp into the teacher's needs rather than the child' r?o) V/c hope to 
make a film sometime noxt terjiu We hr.ven't got the oqviipmont and we 
h-?.ven't got technicians. The children are (juite as capr.ble •as those in 
larger schools of doing those things v/ell, but it's this lack of o<juipmenti 
that makes a big difference in wlir.t we finally produce. I fool also tha^•' 
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up against problems for the pupil caid tho toacliGr v/hicii are in fact ovor- 
lapping but at the momont I^ll try to seporato tlicm but you vdll sco as I 
go along that it is quite difficult to Boporato thoso problems outt 

FOR THE CHILD 

!• First for the child there's isolation. Sowotiraos in the small 
school there is just no othor child the same age. Now oven if tnoro are 
throe or four of the same arjo it does not roidly ^Ivu aiiy choice for a 
really compatible friendship, but very often thoro is no othor child of 
the same ago at all# Now to many people this might not seem a big 
problem - to mo it is qvUe important. In tho Virbon sot- up therein the 
danger of tho child being lost in nuiiibers. Family groupins - tho breakii>g 
up of the single age. groups into groups of varyini^* ages has traod to com- 
pensate in some way for this. But the child in tho niral iSoitinLr -has more 
chance to bo an individual - in fact there's tho distinct danger c:»; him 
being quite alone. Xn my particular sot-up there is one. child sufferincj 
from tliis just now- S3his is an oiglit-yoar-old v/ho is going thrcjigh the 
stage v/hore he is living in a world Ixi which reality c^id fantariy ore very 
much confused - he has no one to share this situation, tiii.s world of 

fantasy, d'od he tells us tho greatest whoppers as news, they really are 
quite fantastic and tho oldor children molce tho raost of this by coaxd^ig him 
to toll his atorias so they can have a laugh. I fool tliat one ally at 
this stage of his devolopinont would help Mm to enjoy it and to pass 
through it more easily«> 

2* The second problem lack of educational aids and rescarces. 
Now by resoux-coG X mean libraries, museums, art jjrJLlcrio^;, concerts, 
festivals, theatres, etc# In our rural corner of coia'se we have none. of 
those. We have a library, wo have a library van v/Jiich visits us once a 
month, but this doeenH cope v^dth spur-of-the-moi.ient enthusiassis that do 
occur betv/een visits and of course there is no reference section* The" 
snail school caiii^ot uxpect to h.'.'.vo r-.ll tho equipment that a large school 
has, though I try pretty hard to get a lot of the things we need* We 
have tho ability, or I like to thinlc v/e have iiio ability^ to use the full 
range and make as good a finished article as tlio lai'*/.^^ scUool. I feel 
that we need those aids^ \/c v/ant to make a good tape-recording; we v/aut 
to make a good film; tho chiJ.dren are quite able to but we are at a 
disadvantage as far as aids arc concernod* (Mow at this stage I toel X 
overlap into the teacher's noeds rather than tho child^^a) VJc hope to 
make a film sometime next tonn. V/e havonH got tho equipment and we 
haven't got technicians. Thu children are quite as capable as those in 
larger schools of doing thoso things v/oll, but it^s this lack of equipment 
that makes a big difference in what we finally prodiic I feci alc;o that 
tho rural school, tho small rur:xl school, in fact i^ds equipment moref 
In mountainous areas, lilce the area v;horo wo are, either thoro^s no TV 
reception or it is so poor that; you can^ t rely on it - so this is tho 
situation whore a video tape nr.ciiino becomes very ur^ofuli ^ 
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I hccrd of one *n our county that lios idling in a sr.all school.' It 
was givon and wasn't askud for, so I fuel tho.t I must do sorao thing in or dor 
to got this bocausc wo can use one. Pro-roc or dcd t.*v{)os* of course could bo 
supplied by tho Ccntro 'xn^l usod in this v/.ay. Alao I fool that v^horo thoro 
is a lot of oquipuent not.ufiod in bi{- schools, aid bi^; centres - or in 
snail school;; like the one with tho unusod VTR - thoru should be sono kind 
oi* los kept £-0 that tho ai-iount that oquipnunt is u.uod is possible to check 
on so that unusod equipment bo sent off to an area whore use will bo 
nado of it. I v/as very' glad to hoar Dr. Stewart nay that ho felt the 
hardware was essential for tho rurcQ. school - I hope other Directors of 
Education support this. Children' of different a^es in one class require 
different responses frora the teachor. Tho small cliild needs a lot of 
repetition and the rural teacher just hasn't got tho time for this. This 
is where the hardware can be used - a si:if?J.l cassette rocordor can bo used 
to save the teacher's time for say readincs in a small £;i^oup, oithor pro- 
i^ccordcd story or a reading session taken earlier used again for repetition. 
And for more ambitious recording, even cliildren from our small school, 
require a bigger tape recorder for editing, so there v/o are, already asking 
for a video tape machine and at least one cassette and a larger tape 
recorder. V/c aro comin-^ into tho realms of the larjiOr school domr'.nds. 
There is a big lack of specialist equipment all round. No small school 
can really afford tho expense of the storage spaco for say art equipment 
like the potters wheel and the kiln. I have tried to t^ot thorn but so far 
I haven't succeeded, or for science equipment or Ipj-go gyianastic equipment. 
Purpose-built roorus are obviously laclcLng. When wc triod to record a play 
in a corner of a vury high-ccilinfiod room with a cwtain draped over us, 
and with younger children on tho loose outside, the advantage of working in 
a purpose-built room becomes quito obvious. Then Ic^vding on from this 
lack of equipment is lack of sporting facilities. Tho world of sport is 
very important to the adult and so it is to tho child. Just how important 
it is to tho adult we've loiown over the last few wooizs by tho amount of TV 
and radio coverage givon to tho V/orld Cup. Nov.' tho rural school child is 
definitely at a disadvantage in this sense in atiaotics# Ho may be as 
.•^ood and as ablo as a ciiild from the urban sot-up but lack of gym facilities 
obviously is going to make a difference when it comes to competing with the 
urban child. And in our situation wo can train for a length of 30 to ^ 
metres because that's the length of the largest flat area in our district 
and even tliat is covered with rushes so it's more lilx) hurdles. And 
there's a danger of the rural child always being an individual. It is 
important, therefore, that he has the experience of being part of a team. 
Because of tho isolation this is one facility, one iiuportont part of his 
training that ho might well miss. 



3. Tho third thing for the cliild is that ho has the same teacher 
year in year out. Personalities cla^jh. In the rural school a child has 
raorc chance to be a personality. V/hcn this clash occuivj in an ordinary 
school it is a relief for both the pupil and tho teacher v/hcn the year ends 
end tho pupil passes on to another teacher. In nira], school tho relief 
doesn't come - it's the same teacher on and on, V/c don't need to bo up in 
the latest educational rosearcli to loiuv; that familiarity broods contempt. 
A certain amount of the unfarailiixr - of tho surprise clement is required in 
the learning situation to give th«j stimulus that v;o nood. This is 
obviously more difficult to achieve when it is the sarae person who is con- 
trolling the learning situation year after year. I^ach teacher, no matter 
how enlightened or how broad minded, has her own particular blind spot. 
There arc cert.-un tracks she always treads - she may not be aware of the 
blinkers she wears but they will certainly leave quit'j an impression on 
O . the children in her core. 
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At that point I lo.c!.vc tho children* s rllsadvcnba^os raid corno to tho 
toachor'e lacks. 



m2 TKICHERS 

!• Thc.ro is a lack of profoGsional contact. Soc.chors confined 
v/ithin tho four walla can toocomo autocrats. TJio effect of roiaovd.ng thoso 
four walls, say v/ithin the opou plaix schoola, hf.s woaivb a lot of roadjust- 
inont for toachors but thorc is no doubt tlvat this has liad a stimulating 
offoct. Even v/hcn thoy arc not workj.ng within the closo contact of team-- 
teaching thc^rc is a cross-fertilisation of ideas v/hioh brings a now broath 
of lifo into the tuaching situation. It may be to a certain extent just 
keeping up with the Jones's but at best it can bo a constant flow of ideas 
which r.ioans that tho teacher is stimulated, sho has liOt to evaluate what's 
happening and choose - accept and reject ideas. The rural situation 
obviously laclcs this. The raind as well as the body sa^s without oxcrciso - 
the teacher withoiit this stimulus tends to sot into a rut and the tcach&r 
in a snail ooKU.iunity not only lacks tho stimulus from follow toachors but 
very often lacks any intellectual stiwulvjs. Tho rdtiiation can easily 
develop in v/hich the toachor stands still in the learning situation and 
the classroon cituation is in danger. So there ±a a i-oal need for pro- 
fessional rofroshuont of toachors in this situation by way of secondment. 

2. Point nuTAbcr two for the teacher is Ic-.ck of support structures. 
Now by that I moan Teachers' Centres, Colleges, Universities, Research or 
Innovation Groups, oven the office i^ remote and tho Advisor very diffi- 
cult to got" at at times. Much research ond innovation is going on in 
tho urban aroas with the ac company inf-; financial and professional back-up. 
Tho teachers with their problems in those :urcas usually have somebody 

" fairly quickly .available for reference - it may bo jtuot to put a problem 
in perspective for them cr it may bo a case of ncocUnc further information, 
or illustrative material or somothiiig just duplic.-.tod or just roascuranco, 
it's all near and to liand. If the teacher in tlw urban sot-up fools tho. 
need for a further course to improve her profesaiv^juO. ability then the 
opportuia.ty is available part-tiuo at collorso or univoi-sity - this is 
obviously lacking in the rural situation, oven the advisor becomes a 
remote structiure - the teacher is in complete isolatiou. Decisions have 
to bo taken very often without roforenco to anybody. VJhon children travel 
• for a long distance this too puts more responsibility on the teacher and 
if the child is not fooling; well he cannot easily bo sent home because it 
mo:ms usint; a school taxi at vaat ocpenso - or does tl'.u toachor call in a 
doctor from a listance of several i.iilcs? Svon lonae-r torm decisions - 
perhaps for the following week - arc quite difficult to [!;ct advice on. 
Difficulty of oontactinc; the right person at the rijit tii-.ie. It is 
sometimes unbelievable how difficult it is on iao telcphono - "Oh, he's 
not in" or "lie's on the telephone" or for th« third or fourth time you'vo 
got the v;rong extension. I^ccja foresee v/ith rcpionali.s.-'tion that this 
will become oven more so - thoro w.ll b-..- far laore extension numbers. 
Also a return phone call is difficult ii" tlio phunc in the schoolhouso 
and the teacher is working in tho school all day. 

3, For the teacher the third problem I see ia tho few specialists 

in the area - the very isolation of tlic area neanis tliat there arc- few 

specialists. There nay bo someone with special slcills in the area but it 

is unlikely that thoy also have teaching qualifioatiur^ and this certainly 

prevents them from beins paid for their use, so this is liltely to moan 

less uso is made of them. So tho teacher i^ in fact being asked, as 
^ ' • ' - - - • • — * ' — « ' — ' — « ' ^ — 



of lifo into tho teachixie situatiou. It may be to a certain oxtont dust 
keeping up with the Jonos's but at bost it ccn bo a constant flow of ideas 
whioh Doans that tho toachor is stimulated, dio has t;ot to ovaluato what's 
happening and choose - accept and reject idoaa» The rural situation 
obvifusly laclca this. The i.iind as well as tho body sags without oxerciso - 
tho ouachor without this stimulus tunds to get in-oo a rub and the teacher 
in a small coriU.lUl^ity not only lacks the stimulus from follow toanhers but 
very often lacks any intellectual stii-.iulus. Tho rjituation can easily 
develop in which tho teacher stands still in the loarnine situation and 
the classroom situation is in danger. So thorc i:: a roa3. need for pro- 
fossional refrcshuont of teachers in this situation by way of seoondr.ent, 

?.. Point nurnber two for tho teacher is l;;ck of support structures. 
Now by that I moan Teachers' Centres, Colleges, Universities, Research or 
Innovation Groups, even tho office is remote and the Advd,sor very diffi-. 
cult to get at at timos. Much rosocurch and innovation is soing on in 
the urban areas with tho accorapanyinc financial and larofcGsional back-up. 
Tho teachers with their problems in those areas usually have somebody 
fairly quickly .available for reference - it may bo ju*<-3t to put a problem 
in perspective for them cr it may bo a case of neocUuc; further information, 
or illustrative material or omothing just duplicr.tt-d or just reassurance, 
it's all near and to hand. If tho teacher in tlio ui-ban sot-up foc-ls the 
neocl for a further course to improve her prorosiuionr.! ability then tho 
opportunity is available part-time at ccllc[;o or univoi-eity - this is 
obviously lacking in tho rural situation, oven the adviser bccomos a 
remote structure - tho teacher is in complete isolation. Decisions have 
to bo taken very often without roferenco to anybody. V/hon children travel 
for a long distance tliis too puts more responsibility on tho teacher and 
if kbo child is not fooling well he cannot easily bo sent hoiuc because it 
moruis usine a school taxi at var.t ocponso - or doo^; ti'.u toachor call in a 
doctor froir. a ^.istaiico of soveral i:iiles? Svon lon^jur term decisions - 
pcrhc^ps for tho following week - are quite difficult- tr) ^!;ct advice on. 
Difficulty of contactinci the li-i^'ht person at tho ri.ht tijMo. It is 
sometimes unbelievable how difficult it is on the teiopheno ~ "Oh, he's 
not in" or "lie's on the tolophono" or for th.- third or fourth timo you've 
got the wrong extension. I ccji foresee vrit!i ree;ionalisr.tion that this 
will become oven more so - there will be far r.ioru extension numbers. 
Also a return phono call is difficult if ti;o phono is in tho schoolhouso 
and the teacher is working in the school all day. 

3. For tho toachor the tliird problem I soo ia tlw fow specialists 
in the area - the very isolation of tho area meaiis that there are few 
specialists. There may be someone with special sl'^lls in the area but it 
is unlikely that they also have teaching qualificr/cions and this certainly 
prevents them from boinr; paid for their use, so this is liloi-ly to moan 
less use is made of them. So tho tt^achor is in f^vct bi.ing asked, as 
Dr. £5tewart mentioned, not just to bo 'jack of all trades' but 'master of 
all trades' othervdse there is going to be a very uurious gap in the 
education of those children for marv years. I do not mean that tho 
Education/ rj p, q. i 
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Education Authority asks or orpccts tho toachor to bu naotor of trados 
but tho parents do and th^y should cto boomco thoir chi?*.clron have ao rauch 
ri^^it to bo Qduc:itod in a certain ct:;nd:;rd an ^ho children in on urban 
set-up* I aiB a parent wont r.y childrun to havo uuoh opportunu.ty in 
uvory subject, and if tho toachor is concorjiocl aufficiontly for tho 
education^ tho v/holo education, of the children in her care sh^ v;ill bo 
very concornod about thia prublcn. So this put^; very severe Gtr^rdn on 
tho teacher, together v/itli tho various other prcbler.ic' lacntioned tliiG makes 
high profesGional demands on the teacher. Now vrlth all these problems 
mind I susgoGt tho followinc:-* 

Im Tiiat v;e set up rural v/orlcshopst This ±b to try to ^g..*- round many of 
the problons mentioned just nov/. Th0£;e v/orlzohops mir?ht bo sot up in 
areas of a radius of 10-15 milo£5, Teachoro could pjot together to 
£5ort out the pcxrticv^ar i^x^eaxalist sub;jecti3 they could offer and then 
tney act as host, oay once in a month, to tho sichool or schools within 
that D^'OCL and arr:mgo a day«v;orkshop for all tho children in those 
schools. Then by return tho other toachor or teachor^a will offer 
another subject and give thoir day-v/orl<shop in that cthcir subject* 
iipecialist equipment coiul.d bo allocated to the school - it mec"uis tliat 
each school is going to bo rather biassed in one subject, but it 
v/ould lucan that specialist equipment v/ould bo available in that 
area - perhaps even to tho extent of playing fields and sportijig 
facilities • Tliore ore obviously many problems involved in such a 
venture, and travellinf^^ v;ould bo costly in time vxid money • The 
stimulu>s of the new situation may add to the n.earning situation but 
we*ve got to balai^ce thl3 a;;^'\inst extra fati^e in tho children. 

2» I don't loiov; how i:lifficw.t this is but tho firj-.nco for this I su^sgost 
could be supplied by salaries not used by spocialiixtst Whether work- 
shops are v/orkablc I'm not sure. That is ;;oi)\^ to depend very much 
on the teachers in tho area and on what they can oxfor subject wise and 
how much they're prepared to work together as a sort of team teaching 
at a distance • 

Fvailing that I su(j3i;Gt that some kind of funds be available from tho 
sane source to supply aujdLliary staff or aids of some nort, by malting 
use of craftsmen specialists of any sort in the area v/ithout tho 
teaching qualifications. ■ It would be possible then to have a reeulor 
timetable and know that ao and so vn.ll come in at a certain time 
because they're paid for it. 

3. I suggest that more onceuraf^ur.icnt bo ;;;ivcn to toaohorr. to take time 

off in seccndmont to refresh thonsclves profoscionrJLly raid add to thoir 
further qualifioitiuns so th:.'.t t}\uy Cv'^.n t-xiclo this Odfficult job uorc 
ably. 

The small school has played a vital role in tlic past# Evon in this 
a^o of centralization thic aiall flexible oducationrl unit can become tho 
ideal leaminij situati';n if comehcw those varioiu:; ^uoblems cr.n bu ovorcoine* 
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v\iirn:uTioNS fok .■miaiiCt pahty discussion aiip rscommemixition 

T HEl-iin a; Probl oi.is Fat-in r Icur r.i Schools 

Q#lf Liaison botv/ijun a £;^Goud::>ry ^cliool c.ncl ito fcoclor iDri.n^^^y schQQ3-/3 

Good linics bet', oon rsocondary "iin'T prinr.i^" dopai^tnionts arc of groat 
advnntatja to primary pupila, staff ^ r.ncl uvcn paronts ao well to 
second .>rv uchooX st'iff^ 

It v/ouid be worth tfKrjiiiiiinfj huv; Gatisfactory li:d5on might bo achicvod 
v/hcro the 3ocondary catchment area may cr-torid ovor hundrods aquuro 
miles an'- my include up tu 30 prinnry cchoolS| some of which may 
oven bo situated on iblanda. ^ 

Qt2f Pro-'r.Qrvico traininr^ of to'\c]:v;rs for v;ork An snail, IsoLntod 
primary ^^choolr; 

Tor.chors in cuch schools cxporioncu concidorablc professional and 
sonio social isolation coniparod with thoir count;;rjpartG in town 
schoclia. 

It v/ould appoar tliat toachcra should bo prepared to moot tho special 
problems of such posts, o#£> their 'oy^poGod' position in relation to 
parents and the local coiin'aunity in ccneralj tho nood to taku tho 
initiative in doalinjj with minor cmoreoncics, e«g« roorganisation of 
school convoy-inco in tho face of bad v/e:.thor conditions otc,, v/ithout 
rocoui'so to the advice of collcapn^es* 

Qt3» How ilooG the Gmoll Gchool tackle tho impact on its traditions arid 
values of alien v/ays of life, o#s» Aviomorc contro. 

How for arc tho personal lives of staff in si.iall coinmunitios to bo 
rostrictod to conforn to the local norms? 

(^•5» Should an attonpt be niado . vhere posslblu to ur. ;;\nizo day workshops ' 
for 2 or more rxur*;l L-chov-ls within ar. area of aay 10-15 milost 
(The te.r.cher of tho hoct school coulwl offer on^. subject cuid prepare 
■ --- a whpio day session on say Science, iVrt, iuirjiish, Droina, v.tc. Then 
tho other school (or schools) :\ot as host for the luxt session in 
another subject.)? 

'7oul<.l v/oeid.y or f;.'rtnij:;:itly uorI;shopf. ;;ith otlier .schools bo likely 
to alleviate x^ural isolation? 

Qt6» IIov; much vf a uisadvantv,r:o ic^ it iry a child not have a child or 
children of hit- ovm :V5>^ oCiiooB.i 

Provision ol In-sorvico tr'-^dnin h' 

In-'-wrvicc tr'^inin/^; ti-n'l-! bo provided V\y attonrlr.uico at fairly 
in -oquont conforoncco "ml coiirscj covering a number cf schools rmd 
th--r-fcro a .lar,'-c n'^<i;T'.vphicnl arcsa. WhlL- it ia ir.^port?jit that 
tonchorfc, in rurul -^.roac .-j}i',;ula Mcot to- -other Tor ''i:;cu isicn and 
orwChr^no of i'-lo-is tho problcn ■■■£ offcctivo « J iiloy-up' .j£ courcc 
lo nir l-ir/.jo. 

Frcc;uwnt vicits by AJviiJory ntnff t'.- x^ruvidc in-.-Joi'vico » on-the-job* 
rxs it wore ii. '.-fton ir.iprr.ctic.x'.vlw -uid the- i-/-;\d:;ic4i -.f tcr-.cher/ 
tutors -'.llocntvd t j r.-.irly Grrdl niunbcr:. of gcIiocIj .T.i/hb bo worth 
concidor'?.tion<» 



Ci«2t ' PrO'**sGrvicQ traininr^ of tc\?>cliQrs for v;ork in amallt itj^olcitccl 
primary schools ' 

Toachors in such schools o:;porionco couc^i.lorablo profcsBiunal axid 
soiiio social isolation comparod v;ith thoir counturparts in town 
richocls# 

It would r.ppoar that tonchcro chould bo prepared to moot the special 
problomo of such posts, iJmQ. their 'oKposcd^ position in relation to 
parents and thw loca2 cornnunity in :5cnoral; the need to tako the 
initiative in dealin/j with minor cnier£jenoiv-:a, e#g» reorganisation of 
i3chool convoy^;noe in the face of br.d v/c:;ther conditions otc»| vdthout 
recourse to th^* ndvice of col3,ean;ues» 

Q«3t How does the email achool tackle the ianpact on its traditions and 
valuot^' of alien v/ay.D of life, Ctgt Avionorc centre • 

Qt^U Hqw far are the periional lives of staff in Si.iall coiriinunities to bo 
restricted to conform to the local norms? 

Q»5« Should an attempt be m.'\de whore possible to ur.janiso day worlcshops 
for 2 or more rural t^cho^l^* within an aixa of say 10-^15 luilost 
(Thu tuacher of the hoot schoL.1 could offer oiU; aubject and prepare 
a v/hplc day session on say Gcience, Art, Finpiliahi jJroiiia, v,tCt Tuon 
the other ;^chool (or schools) :\ot as hof^t for the next session in 
another subjectt)? 

V/oult' woelcly or fortnightly yor!:G)iops v/ith <..tlior schools bo likely 
to alleviate rural isolation? 

Qt6. How much of a diaadvantafjro iti it fcr a child not to h:vve a child or 
children of \i±e own ag«^- at sciiool? 

Qt7# Provision of In-service trainin g; 

' • ■ In-cervicc training t a^^o t./bo provided ]:y "attond:.ince at fairly 

infrequent conforunco;j 'aid ouursofj covering a number c f schcolc and 
therefore a lar^- v noorraphical .areat V/hil'j it io iwpoii;oait that 
""■ toacherb in rural aroa^- rjhoul^l i^eot to;;othor for ^':'.scu?ision :xnd 
exchanne of ideas the problun vf effective ' i^'jllow-xip' of course 
lo ins lar/;ot 

frequent visits by /^dvir^ory nt-\ff to pruvidc in-r.iorvico •on-the-job' 
as it wure is 'jftcn inpractio-xolv.- -in'' the provl-don '-f tor.chor/ 
tutors -allocated t ) frirJ.y srar\ll nirabori^ of ;.3uIioc1j niif^ht Ix) worth 
conGiderationo 

Ginco thu uatablishr.u.nt uf Tc*''Chors/Rur>^)Ui'co Concres as in urban 
areas is impi-^acticable, i pi'uvirji'.n t.-f advicu ruid material support^ 
by mail, from central udviser3/r^ -ource ]Jii.;tribution Centres is 
anctbor possibility. ^ ,-. ^ ^ BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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(^,8. Schomo of proviaicn of sccundary oduc-'.bl-n in L^ural aroas 

In viww tho problems -^.nsociatcd v/ith provinion of aocondary 
oducativn in very oi.n.ll unitr; nnd thu stron;; possibility th.^t many 
rural children will, of noc^ai^ity, Ivwc to live end work in urban 
aro:\3 as adulta, the followinc points micht bocr (."'iscussion:- 

(i) ShcnU all children trannfor to ^li.atrvnt and 

rolativoly larr^o Gcoond-.-Ty dopartr.ioiit on comploting 
• thoir primry education where they v\r\j (jvnin con- 
sidorc'.blc oducatiun.^1 advant?.Go and c::poricnco 
livinu with others in a hostel? 

(ii) Should ^oGondc.ry provision bo niado in sr.All, local 
departments so that the child in:;y have the advant- 
at;os of srowinc up in tho security >f his ftimily 
and within a cenu-.iunity in which ho has a definable 
place? 

(iii) Should tho compromise bo tint children who will 
procoed to full- tine tertiary oeAioati^n transfer 
from a sinall, local secondary nchool to a larger, 
distant school at tho latest practicable pc' .it in 
their school careers? In Scutl-^.nd this would 
■ anount to transfer to a 6 year gcIxooI -.it the ond 
of Si|. 

C-.9. How far should the school provide what the co..;i;iunity irnmodiately 
expects and how far is it to bu a v..hicle for nocial change? 

0.10. It has been stated 'xa a fact by educationistc th:-t no secondary 

school with a roll jf leso th.:ui five hundred is efficient. Just 
how inefficient is the snaller schof 1? 

Q.ll. In what ways can parents play a pr.rt in tho life of tho remote 
riaral school? 

U.12. Since opecialist teachers are few in the remote school, how can 
local experts, without thu- nccecs-r.ry teaching tiualificationc bo 
involvo-d in school work? 
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GROUP DISCUSSIONS 



Qy.'i:STICM !• 



•Jorkin;:: kv^rt:i 2, . It vn.3 felt that the Sv/c^i.:;h pattorn is good vis* 

pupils untoidng sucjiicViry Gchool havo a i-jrtui^it'y ^'rx^ttlin;;^-!!!" poriod 

whcro no forr.;r/i lc;;L3c5omi -ro taken - iiistcr^.vl coux'cos otc, ai*o cliscussod 
vdth the now pupilii* 

Also in SwGd<jn and Norv;:;y, many cf cho ^OQ-indixry toD.choro havo primry 
oxporionco - tlioy knov/ i:oiX'thinj of the rx'thocl^j by v/hlch primary childron 
r».rc t.riu.:jht. 

It folt that this ono-day ' fai:iili.\rization' vinits in Scotland by 
1.7 childron to tho Gccondrry school i>s of little vrduo. 

Cnco a/';;ain it wai3 felt that r.ioctin-;s of difforcnt kinds could bo 
orrjaiiiDcd by tho school councils tc incrcaac contact botv/oou primary and 
secondary. 

V/orkin;: Party 3 « Thorc mo.b a general agreement that rural schools 
had a n^^oat deal to offer with ro^ard to character dGvcIopment and 
education. Prol'^lcma of liaison botwOw-n. rural oocondcvry schooL^ and 
thuir foodor echocle was ccnGidorod. Tho NorwOj;ian. dologato rccaHcd 
tho Ion;-; tradition of children of secondary school age boin£5 oducatod 
away fron tho fai.iily in Govornr.iont built hostels - childron were away for 
37 v/ooks of the year, rotumin;; homo .for vacvatiunu. Tho Sv;odish na...3or 
Gtatvvd that his own area had lonr^ accepted the need for. closer contacts 
botwcon primry and secondary achoolc. A systen of regular visitation 
had j.^^own up sch.jols v/ore cxpectod to hr^.ve a statenient .of pplicy^ which 
could be made available to othwrG, 

It was a^jrcod that there v/as a long term problem ';f trying to bring 
together tv/o diver. jent philosophies - one based -u i'rii.r.ry Educational 
theories, thv. other on Gvcon^lary Educati^jnal. t!ioorio;3 - and there .v/as a . 
short term problen which appeared to be r. -or o capable of solution.. It 
was felt that each ccliool shuuld concentrate on improvin-: comnunication - 
by drawinr; up anO. pa''li;jhin;; clear cut ai:;ci objectives - by setting; 
up v^/orkinj. parties - by ixdtiatin'; sycteu of vIj a l:\ti- ns. The /-enoral 
aim shc^iL-l ho to allow thu cliildron t.> riako a iniowWi tr:^nsition by 
developing iuprovwd initiatic^n procedures, by ad.ju:;tin.: to the children 
at their st:\;;e of development r.\nu by v/^jrking to dispel the fears and 
ai^prehensi'.ns of b:th the children and tlieir >ar^nt:-'« 

i-[ethods ex carrym : throU'-h these policies v/cru -.ijoussud. These 
included possibility wf 1.7 pupils visiting the recoivliig^ school - 
alternatively er concurrent by dele^^^it? n woc-jnd .ry I pupils returninf-: 
to the foe lor school tc report ' "^ck- Pui-iic :.ti u j£ information 
bulletins^ nav;s sheets, filiis and filr.i c;trip eto» vno uclef;ate rlrew 
attonti..)n to the neth.^ds -.f the C-por University \/hU:h included the 
establishr;;ent of clearcut ''dm»u, i>ettin^; u-> uf wc rkiu : .vArtieSi establish- 
ment of SuHiMer (or pre forcibly) S:ister .•..ch«>jli.3. 



CULGTION 2 . 



It wns folt that this o«o-clay « fainiliarijiation* \rinite in Scotland by 
chilclron to thw cocvaulnry school is of littlo vrduot 

Cnco aD^in it wais x'clt tlxrit Mootin^^ti of (.Uffwront kinds could bo 
or.j'Anitiod by the £3chowl councils tc incrcaac contcct bctv/oon prir.nry and 
soconchiryt 

vJorkin:^ Party 3 « Thorc v/ii3 a general agreement that rural Bchools 
had a ;;rcat cloal to offer with rcf^urd to character devcldpwent aud 
oducationt Problems of liaison botwoon i^ural oocwnC.ary jJChoolG and 
thuir foGdo: schools was conGidorod. Tho Ncrv;oj;ian dologato rocallod 
tho lon;"j tradition of childron of secondary school ago bcinc educated 
away fror> thu fanily in Government built hostolsj - children were away for 
37 weeks of the year, rcturnin;: hor.io .for vacatiuniJ* Tho Swedish member 
3tatv;d that his own area had lonfj aGcei;)tod tho need for,c3.oeer contacts 
between primary and aecand^ry achools. A systeia of rof^ular visitation 
had !;;rov;n up - schools were eXj^;ected to h?we a statement .of policy which 
could be r.iado available to others. 

It Wv"is a^jreed that there was a long term i^oblem of tryinc? to bring 
togethwr tv/o diver, jent philosophies - one based <.ii .Vrir.nry Educational 
theories, thw other on Gocondary Educational thworioo - and there was a 
short term problei.i which upj^oarod to bo noro capable -' f solution* It 
v/as felt that each ccr.ool should concoritrato on improving,: comunication - 
by '-Irav/inc xip and vuMisliin/; clear cut aiiis anCl objootivea - by setting 
up workini parties - by iuitiatin;: a systoi.i of vic;it'iti^;ns. The senerol 
ain shoul^l bo to allow the cliildren to nake a a.i0(;t)i tran^sition by 
developing; improved initiation procedures, by adju^otinj: to the childron 
at their st'x^j^o of dcvwlopment rand by working to dispel tho fears and 
apprchonsiuns of both the childron and their pr.rent^« 

Methods of carryin : throu-'h these policies v/crv.- uiscussedt Those 
included possibility uf I>7 pupils visitiiig the rocei^/ing^ school 
altcrnrxtively wr concui'rently delectation ' f Cocond j^y I impils returnin(^ 
to the fouder school tc report ';acke Pubiicati u of information 
bulletins, nev/s sheets, films and filr.i strip otct One dclonato drew 
attention to the methods -^f the t^pen University \/hich inclinied tho 
establishment of clcarcut -limj^ settin/-; up of v/c-rkiu; parties, establish- 
ment of Suivuner (or profer*ibly) Easter nchouDx:* 



QUESTION 

Workinr Party 1 > Whereas it was assumed that tliere would exist 
identical components in all pre-service trainxiv: coursoS| it was :>'norxlly 
af':;roe.l that every course where possible should offer elements specif xctilly 
relatiza;" to life and work in rural schools • It was recornisod howevei 
that/ 0101 
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that the work rural ;3ohowl tvjachors, p:n'tioulrvrly that of solo taachors, 
could bo sub-dividcM.; into toachiiv '^nd adininictrr.tion, -.nd bocauso of this 
thoro our.:ht to bo tw-.- scparctu iathou^'h not coui;ul«ory coaponcntu rulacinrj 
to rural uduc^.tion in any ;)ru-aorvicc cnurso. 

V/hcro otuclont choso rural education op-uions he v;ould also be 
involved in rural to-ichinc practice, and attention rlvon on tho course to 
aspects of individuraisod''l'.,arnin.': covorin/j tho ability rr.ncc' of say Minus 
70 to 13C plus. 

lb y/as thc;\i.'-;ht '.'osirablo that those tutors v/ho participated in rural 
education" courses should have recent .'.md subatr.ntir.l ex\iorionco in this 
aspect of education. The concept cf a teacher/tutor sclioi.ic whore teachors 
and collcno tutors v/o-ald oxchangfe with one another v/uuld be worthy of 
fuj'ther exploration; 'such factors as salary 'lif forontira v/ould bo diffi- 
cult althoUijh not incurniountaV^lo , 

V/ith rorard to the adininistrativo aspoctc of rur.al education it was 
sugniosted that apart froa inti'oductory cover in r«. pro-corvice course, a 
manual of administrative oui^"l"*ncc bo conpiled, similar to those existing 
in Scandinavia. 

The IIorwor-Acoi :>'0l0':atc au ^y-estod that rji international working part ly 
be formed to initiate the construction of a sot of •--ackaf^os of raatorialfj on 
as^jocts rolatin.- to rural education for persons in either the pre-scrvi co 
or in-aorvico situation; tho material to be evalu at ed and developed at 
the next conference cf Interskola. Tho ■■:duca -' ••.on Adin inistrator of t he 
University of Stirlinr: sucr^ostod t hat the resources of tho Dopartmont o f 
Sducacion at Stirlinr; would be ava i lable for suc h dev olo-mental work . 
Initially such work would involve ~no construction of guoationnairoo to 
discover what tho teachero in Gimrsel.v populated areas . w anted and roguirod. 

Vjor ld.n,- I- arty 3 . Tho question of tho pro-service trainin^^ of ^ 
teachers for work in soall isolxired sob ;ols wai3 discuosed. A Scottish 
noniber outlined tho present not'nod in Aoerdoon v/horo otudoxits opt in their 
3rd year to teach in* a rural ai'ca - and they v/cra ,;'ivon special help* 
Later "they do a Q:-,ocial toaohinr practice in a Gchoc^l of their own choice, 
whore they are visited by a tutor, who specirlisos in schools- 
They are allowed contiruous toachin:; and they are .:;lvun advice, but they 
are not assessed, on this occasion. It h.xs a;roo'". tliat this policy had 
merit but sor.e i.iurALerc felt thc.t th<j 5;cacherc noud cc'iad best be served 
-by an in-service course. Fbq:'orioncinr: thu Xorr. ter.i problem, of rqm'.'te- 
noss could make the teacher i;.ore receptive. Tb -ruup felt that there 
could be adv::.nta;:cs ±.\ .oecoi^din;; cor.ipetont nir'l te.'.cher to a Coll^-f.o of 
^ducativm for a shcrt period -^f tiiAo. Thic; c uld r^jlve tvr, problonc it 
V nld m-iku the potential rural teacher' a trrdnirw -..'.ore Vv-c.-i.tioiia.l .und it 
Wv,uld help to alleviate tho psycholo..;ical iubollectura isolation ^^f 
the rural .achor in a ronote area. The- toachor C'.Aild be replaced by a 
tutor, or adviser, or a volunteer student of pr.:.vu''. -bility, provided 
that this could be cleared by the stud-jiit imd/.n^ •-.a : t:^. General Tuachin.': 
Council* 

Dolet-:ates favoured ' the- idea of urt;;.'uii::in^ -lay vorlvihops for 2 or 
Dore rural schools within an area vf 1^ r.iiJ.eo. It wa.-. felt that thvj 
opportunities of expericncu exchaji-..:l :\nd host rend aoi-t.^ni; duties couid 
have nothin,: but benufici-d effects for t!iu children uts well as the 
toachcrs. 



and co3.1oeo tutors would oxchang'e with ono another v;oulcl bo worthy of ^ 
fwtUor exploration; such factors as salary (lif foronticl would bo difix- 
cult althouijh not incurnountablc . 

With roi-ara to thu nJiainistrativo acpocts of rural oaucation it -was 
aup.-outua thut :xyart from intruauctory cover in '■. pro-corvioo courso, a 
taailual of a-.toinistrativo cviclanco bu conpilud, similar to those oxistmL'; 
in Scandinavia. 

Th o McrwQ.'ian L.olu'.-ato tsu,-^ -ostog that ^ui intc^r n.'.tional workinr: partly 
bo f--.T' nn:l to initiate tho nstruction~a aot oX ::;\c_ k:"?oa of natorial 8_on 
as^jocts roll tin - to rural caucation for per sons in oithor tho pro-sorvicc 
or i n-Gorvico situixtiori;. tho natorial to be ova].u atua and devolopoci at 
the'nc'xTTonforoncc "cf Interskola. Tho I'Xluc aAiojL j^gl^jinis l^i'Q cor gf^bho 
Univorsit? ; cf Stirling aucr.'ostcd that tho rosourcos of tho Department oi 
Education aTstirlinf-; would bo availiiblo for suc h auv^loF-^<?^tal work. 
In itially £3uch v/crk woul i involvo the ct>natructio n of guostionnairoc? tc 
discover what tho toach^TS in Gparaol;.- ^soDulatod arous watitod and roguirod. 

l^orkinr: T-arty 3 . Tho question of tho pro-sorvicc training of 
toachors for work in snail isolated schools was discuGsod. A Scottish _ 
noniber outlined tho present nothod in Abordoon where (itudonts opt in their 
ir-l year to teach in a rural area - and they wore .-ivon special help« 
Later "they do a s-iocial teaching practice in a school of their own choxco, 
where they are visited by a tutor, who speci:\lisos in afiu'.al schools. 
They are allowed continuous toachin:: and they aro :;ivon advice, but thoy 
arc not assessed, on "this occasion. It was a::roo-l that tliis policy kad 
merit but some numbers felt that the teachers neod ctuad best be served 
by an in-service course. Exporieucinc the lonr tora pvoblem of rcnoto- 
ncss could make the tuacher nore receptive. Tlio -roup folt that there 
could bo advantar;os in secoivdin-; v. competent rural ter^cher to a Collefjo of 
Education for a short period of timu. This could solve tw.-; problems - it 
would iiake tho potential rural teacher's trudnini? i.ioro vocational and it 
would help tc alleviate the psycholorjical rjad in'collectupa isolation c ■ 
tho rural teacher in a ronote area. The teacher could bo rcplacou by a 
tutor, or advisor, er a volunteer student of proved ability, provided _ 
that this could be cleared by the student unions an', the Gonor.al leacnmo 
Council* 

Dolet-ates favoured' the- idea of ore^^aiifiin^ day worlishops for 2 or 
more rural schools within an area of 15 r.iilc:i. It was felt that the 
cppoitunities of experience exchanc;;e imd host and hostess dutios could 
have nothino' but" beneficial effects for thu children us woxl as tho 
teachers . 

Whore a Cclle.-;e of nducatijn is close tc tho area, tutors and fir-^ 
Yoai- students could" be used to advaiitace t.; help alleviate professional 
and social isolation. This a i ^ -.-.s pLaco in Nca^way with .marked 
success* UXUv 
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The t'J^cup clii3cuayccl bricXly thu problems in a oiujlo teacher school of 
a child not linviiv; rvn.^thor chilO. the .ucimc a.;u c-.^u a conpaiiiorit The 
gruup fult th::^.t thiu n ror:xottablo diSr?/Avant-'^,i,^o but Ixttlo could bo 
done about it unices; tho ^3inf;lo toachcr school vmg rolacud by a r.jorc 
viablo unit - cpiiuf/ns wore vllvi'-'^or''. this i.3euot 

It v/L\G conaidoro'l v^sauntial tlnVc comunity llnh-^ should bo fostorod 
to combat the real Oiid psychulorloal rQnv:)tonou^ botwocn tho parontij and 
the education office of the lar-^or .aro:.u V/h:it action should bo taken to 
croato adminiatrr.itivo -.iccooeibility - not only for \^arcntri - but fur thoae 
v/ho work uiidor tUo acbwiistratii.^n? 

Delo;titoo felt that this should bo consi.Iorod at idl levels - more 
;:rdX'ntal involvement in scho jIs wa& nocosaary in Scotland. Parents should 
fuel frwor to play a v>art in school lifc# oor.ic roaorva-^^ions were 
expressed I however, rvK to hov/ thic should be done* Uhilo it v:as true . 
that in sone countries ^^arental involvoinont cpillo^T over into ' teaching 
activities, in Scotland this was nrt pc.;siblc nor ^lo^irablo under tho 
General Tcachin-j Council lieijulaticns for the certifiorition of ToacherG# 
The movement towards community schools was welcomed l;ut ar;ain (i;rcup 
mombors expressed ro'^ervations abou^ hov; far this £3hould bo carried - a few 
delegates wore worried about the de^^^jroe to v/hic]i a -nront should bo allowed 
to influence tho day to day runnin/;- of the cch0v)l or the curriculum imcX tho 
mothodoloGj''. 

The croup welcomed the ai^proach to whole child philosophy and tho 
movement toward the individualiGation of teaching; but Gome were worried 
about the effect on the classroom teacher* The dole,';ates a^-jreod that on 
accurate knowlodce of each child' t; home circuiu^tancos v;a£i essential for 
effective teaching: but ooiac of the /^roui) e:c^jresaod the view that the 
teacher should not be exijocted to play the i-.a^t of ^ -jrofescional social 
worker. This led to tho .jonoral conclusion th:\t the teacher v/as suffer- 
inr; from rele conflict- . society v/as. demandin;; too r.mch from tho teacher • 

Thw Scandinavian dele/;atoG oxrplained that the school year had been cut 
down to allow teachers tinq to .;et to know other teachers and adiuinistrators 
- special days havu been G':'t aside for ;.arents tu contact teachers (5 days 
a yea.r?). Toachwrs need ti:;.e t*.- consult scho-d )iuj:'3v?g, social workers, 
y^ifchzl^ ;ists and specialists • 

Cn^- vlel»-i;ate explained that ;:is auth':>rity wa;j holpdji^j parents to 
solve tha problem c .cli/.inistratJ ve access! \i?ity by pursuing: the ''*one 
IC'Cr*' policy* inis n^ant tli':t the* ;>ar*..'nt wJtli s..oi:u.^ r.^edical and 
h'.usin{3 proVdw,-r.3 coul-- havo them -lealt witii by r.p;:ror\chirir; one aj'^oncy. 
Parents, as rate payers, had a ri :ht ^o^: a'.V.dni/.:tr.;t:.ve accessibility and 
a,dninistratcrc \v.v\ n duty to be pu^ licly acc ;iuit-l.lv for the* execution of 
a/jrcoC policies. It was r3Ui:(?ested that the practice '.f holding: 'clinics* 
should be ..xtendel. Councill;.^rc: , visors; r^d i}irwCu rs of Education 
v/ould thoi/isolvos benefit from .Aich practices. r>>oe to face centre t with 
i>a.rents, t'w*ac[:ors, ^^rouicted ntaff etc. vveuld improve/ oeiumunicntiojis , 
roducw; psyclioi r lc*;i remctx.-n^J:3 and onc^ ur.-. '-v rer;ll.»t U: educatl )nal 
policies . 



Cn^ delc-*ate su/:,%.stv. I th-^?t psycii^ lo Ic'd rvt::- »hi..noi;s was U')t cwJcly 
concor^^•d vdth rpar^ely p'jpul '.to^l vvral areac. It covll occrr 
irrespective, -.^f *listancu iVom tl\o administv Li.n - uiiero , /^rents are askod 
to cn^^rse ^.olici^;:5 v/hich have !r;on fon.iulatc'i vdthowl; proper consultation* 



Dolonator. felt that this should be considorod p,t cill lovols - inoro 
yarontal involvum^nt in scho O.s wao noeoGsary in Scotland^ Parents ahould 
fuel frcor to -play a ^art in school rifo# 3onc roaorvations wcro 
cxprussodi however I rus to hwV/ this chjulcl bu tlono* \/hilo it true 
that in soma countries ^nrcntal involv^'niont .^r^^illjf' ovor into tcacliint? 
activitios, in Scc.tl'mU this waci not poasiblc nor «.loGirab:U unAor the 
General Teachin;.; Council ku.^laticmG for the cortiCior\iion of Twachorci* 
The movenont towarcla coinnunity ochoclrj was v/olcoi.io 'A but ai;ain jrcup 
members oxpres;3eJ reservations about hov; far this dioulO be oiwi •a few 
dole. jatus wore worried ab.uit the do.^iroo to v/hich a ;v\ront should bo allcv;od 
to influence the ^'uay to day runninr; ^-f tlie cchOs;! or the curriculiH;i imd the 
r.icthodoloQr# 

The L'roup welcomed the ni ;^rcaoh to whole child puilo^iophy and the 
movement toward the individualiGati.'ai of ;:'Oachinf:; but some wore worried 
aibout the effect on the clasnjrooin toachor# Tlio dolor^atcs a^-srood tint an 
accurate knowledco of each child' hone circiwistancos wa£5 esaontial for 
effective teachin;]: but goi.io of the i^ruU]) exrirosoed tlio view that the 
teacher should not be exijected t^*. play the i:/;rt of a yrofesoional social 
worker* • Thic led tu the ..general conclusion th:\t thu teacher v/as r>uf fer- 
in-; from rwle conflict <. occiety was dcnauvlin;; too much from the teacher* 

Thu Scandinavian deler;aton exi:?lainod that the school yuar had been cut 
;.!own to allow teachwr^ tine to ■J'^t to laiow other tcaohers and adr.iinistrators 
- special days have been cot aside for Vvarents t;; oontvact teachers (5 days 
a yowar?)* Teachers need tiv.);.- t^- consult Gohovil nurseS| social work:rS| 
;.i?ychclo ;ists and Sj Ocialiots* 

Cno dolor:ato ijxplained that liis authority warj helpdji^ parontu to 
solve the problem of c^diuini.cstrative accessibility hy x)ursuinc the **onu 
dc»or^^ policy* T'his meant th b the parent mth Goci.'a, medical and 
hcUGinc problur.iS could have then dealt vjith by apv)roachinfj one a^oncy* 
Parents, as rate payors, had a ri.;ht to aOxiinictrr^tive accosssitaility and 
administrators had r. duty to be publicly accoimtablu for the execution of 
af^reed policies* It was ou(;c^^oted that the practice ;}f holding 'clinic<3* 
should be extended* * Councillorc, udvi3cr« ^ind iUrect'vrG of Education 
would thcr.iselvos benefit fro:n such practice.^* - Face to face cont:ict v/ith - 
iparents, teachers, promoted ctaff etc* v/ould improve comunications, 
reducu psychoior^ical roraotenv--i^s and cnccura^%' retilijtic educational 
policies* 

One dele':ate suci'rested that psycho lo/ii col remoteness was not cololy 
conccrn<>d with c-parsely popul-^.ted rur;\l aroao* It could occur 
irrespective of distance from the adr.iinistr*^ti^.n ^ whore raronts are asked 
to endorse policies which -have been fonnula tod vdth out proper consultation* 
This a^;ain points to i;he nocessity f^r properly coui.^titutud school councils 
with powers t:- influence tae re;:ioual -.Ustrict aJu'.iinistrvations. 
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Wurkin^* Inrt?/ P. . This fiU^'Stion reflects Uio v/idc.T problon tet 
schools havo tondc>d tc v;oak in g'otting cvcros^ <^v(in tu local children 
tho cultural factors near nt hand. When strangfors conu thoy aro not nado 
awaru of thosa oithcr* 

It wa3 Gtroni;ly lolt that -^.J.l nchools chouJ.d be noro concornGd vdth 
local raattcro (hi^tvry, O'Ofrvjhy otc.) as rofl^cteti in I:]nvirunr.iontal 
Stuvlioo otct thuc5 thay would ]\: iioro i;rcparud ticlwlo tho prcbioin of 
puyilG Cui;dn:' fron :.'wno[;hGr cultiu-^o, 

\Ihorn tho nuir.lx;r o£ pupils is encill ^.nc' they intend to romiu in thu 
area, they rihoulC h'j helped to bocor.io r.v/arc of the "^)lacot VJhoro tho 
number of inoonors v;as lari^^c; and not intunUiiv to stc.y (otC» Arn^y children 
in Diet) the schools ^houlJ bo cr^rOiiLJed &o thr.t for i)art of tho time tho 
local chiD.divn should bo in ,:roups sopo^-'ato fro;'.i tlLo Arny children • They 
could bo to.;othor for cthor • to^)ic5 Otrjt I^ath^t With ^uch /jli'oupinG, 
oubjocts Guch as Gaelic thoi-ius v;ould have ita prc;J^v•r i^lace in the 
curriculur:! for the local cliildren» 

V/orkinr: P^\rty 3 » Thu rruup ddGcussoO the nucciticn of how the small 
school tackles the impact on ito traidtioiui ^liid vcauos of alien v/ays of 
life 6 This is a very relevant question at a tine v/hon (^reat chtinoes aro 
takint; place, e.:> tho builOdn^^ of oporta comploxue and oil dovelopmont» 

Tho /-roup felt that the local x^ducation Autliority had a clear duty 
to see that builclin/^s staff .and new fi2i:-.nce v;oro maJe available to tho 
;riChoolG before the •lovelopr.iont njid nut aft^^r* \7hilc doler^atos exprosGod 
syinpathy they concluded thr.t change ia a fact cf life and tho schools 
first need is to accei^t tho ohallon'-;e rather than resist change • Tho 
schools main duty is tu prop.iro tho puidls t'.> cape vdth tho rapidly 
chanrinr; ccncdbic^no by iupiroviiin vhw oui^ricu.'.uin an ' taking advanta:50 of 
tho ncv/ developi;ient£> in tho area. Tho goUccIg nu::L -J.vity is to analyse 
tho tradition;3 and vaj.uos it vddiuG tu procervc an-.', t-.: ally its pupile, 
staff and parents with syr.ipathutic r^Ci inriuontial i-.ienbors of the com- 
i.iunity and schoGl:.v comicil v;hu can briuf- j^^rcocur^; to ';oar on those 
rusp.msible for dovolcpir.cnt 'wvl coni^orv.ation» 

There are linit3 t wluit a scliool can -.l'*^ - but it c''.n help to act as 
a oof.inunity 'vency or a central co-ordin';tin,: Xf:wncy by onr;a/;;inf^: in proper 
work of ::iocial rd;;idficancc» Linl:;3 c;ui ''o ostrJdiL'hod vdth the Saltiro 
;.'iocioty, the Civic Truat, the ooottLsh Ui ;htr. -d' .-'..iCioty, the local 
probi^rvcati^.n society, the couniry.rd'Ie c.,i;irdij.d-^n, lihu aixti-litter society, 
local branch of th^j i/xtional Truct :;r flaturc Goncerv- ncy Council or 
i'orestry Coir-rdcsion* 



Qb1i:3TI0M 



ERIC 

hfiiinniBTir[Tiaaaiia 



V/oxid.n-:: larty 1. It iinportant for ot*df t*Jdn-: up poc;tn in 
rural \roro to re:dioe that thoy i;»ay bv.' taldn:: up jjb;; 'extra' to tho '^no 
to which they h'\d boon apv'^intcd, and i t v/ao ocui^ as wSGouti'd that nevdy 
a, pointed ot';f f snould uxerciso roarvnaldw car.. ..n uppointmont in that 
they cdd nut ovorcomrdt thuriGwlvoo in tho conir-iurdtyc On the other hand, 
it v;as noted that it dd ax^pcr\r thr^t employing auLii'.rities tool ;.nt 



U'horo tho nmbor of pupila is small ?.m'. tlicy intend to remain in tho 
area, thoy .'should bo holpcci to bocor.ic i\\!o.vQ of the i)laco* V/horo tho 
number of inccr.iors w.is lar.^o and not intoncUn" to stay (eg. Army chilclron 
in Uist) the schoulc siiuulJ bo cr^'rjTiicwd £,0 tlict for i^art of tho timo tho 
local ohilJr on should bo in .Toups soprxato fro;.i tUo Arr.iy children. Thoy 
could bo to vthor for othor toidc? Ci-:;. :-;£?. tho. With oucli ^roupin^? 
. cubjocts Guch :\s Griolic thowus would hnvo ita prc^ivr ;;lcioo in tho 
curriculuKi for the locr.l children* 

V/v?rld.n'-: Iv.rty 3 « Tliu ;;rwu^j ■.Ixgcussoc'' the ^aicoticn of how tho small 
school tackles -cho impact on ito tra^Iitions rjiu v:a.uos of alion v/ays of 
life. Tills is a vovy relevant question at a tir.ii>-' wlicn .^reat chanrjos aro • 
takinc placo, o.j;. tho buil>.'d.n.; of sports complexes and oil dovolopmont. 

Tho i-iroup felt that the local Education Authority liad a clear duty 
to SCO that buildings str.ff .nnd now finr..nco v/oro piacjo available to tho 
schools before the *.luvclopiucnt nnd not after. V/hilc doloi.:atos oxprossod 
sympathy thoy ccncluuod that chanf':e is a fact of life and tho schools ' 
first need is to accept tho challon'^jo rather than resist chanjjo* Tho 
schools main duty is to i^roporo tho pupils t(j cope v^ith tho rapidly 
chanciuf- ccnditiono by improvin-: thw cui'riculw.i an ', ttiicinfj advanta;p of 
tho new developments in tho area. The schools nuj:t duty is to analyse 
tho traditions and values it v/ishos to jiresorvc an.". U: ally its pupils, 
staff and parents with sympathetic and influential mci:ibers of tho com- 
munity and s.clioclc council v/hu cm brinr-; prescur^j to bear, on thoso 
responsible for dcvolupment and conservation. 

Thoro are limits t; what a school can d>) - but it can help tc act as 
a community .-ifoncy or a central co-ordinating: 'iconcy by cnr;acir.g in proper 
work of social sifiiiific'-incc. Linl:G c,r.i\ be cstal.liijhed with tho Snltiro 
;iociety, the Civic Trust, the. Gcottisli Ui.;hts ^.f cocioty, the local 
presorvaticn society, the country. ido commissi .i^n, the anti-littor society, 
local branch of tho i>".-i.tional Trust or Mature Consorv ncy Council or 
Forestry Commission, 



QUESTION k , 

V/orkin;.° l-arty 1 , It is iinportrmt for stiiff trJ^iu;: up posts in 
rural aroao to re.:.li::o that tlioy may be taldLn.-; iip jobs 'extra' to the one 
to widch they had boon appointed, and it v/as seou as essential that nov/ly 
a, pointed st'\f f should exci'cisc reasonabli^ care, cn appointment in that 
they ddd not ovorcommit theme wives in the community. On the othor luind, 
it was noted that it iid appe'ir th'\t employing authorities cook into 
account when assecsinf ccuididatos for proi.iotion, tuo aiaount of p«riphoral 
community activity uniert:U:on. 
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It io a c:\Qo of aGh:Lovln£; rcasomblo balr.ncc^ nnd all r.ionbors wore 
af:roQd that tcachore? should confom to local non;io for roasoao of social 
hr*rinony# 

Tho fact v/as underlined that :ui absence of conformity over a vddo 
rfin[;o of social dinicnoionG nivf.ht well have a sirjnificrjit offcct on futwo 
profo3Sioiial proGi)Octr;. 

Vvoi'kin/i Party 3 . Tho ^oui:. Jiscusisecl hov; far the personal lives of 
staff in snail coniir.unitios can bo rostrictcd to confonu to local norms^ 
This is a most difficult area - undcrstandinj cui^' tcloranco is noodod on 
both sides if the problem is not to becone acute • Coniinunities are often 
intolerant of alien codes of behaviour and they often deraand a higher 
standard of conduct from teachers and .Headmasters, It has i^rovod most 
difficult in tho past to c^t any form uf profesraon:il code of conduct 
accepted by p:o\xy3 of teachers - it would thoroforo be impossible to (^et 
acreemont on a personal code of conduct outwith the school hours. All 
that can bo expected, of teachers is that they bo v.1ix)loi;iatic and circum- 
spect^ observin^,-^ tlie corxion courtesies and respoctinfj public feolincsi 
oven if they do not always sympathise with thoni# 



QUESTION 5 > 

V/crkin<: Party 1 # The proposal was welcomed fur intorschool visits 
and tho following: wore seen as objectives: 

(a) to viuw other schools with their resources and apparatus; 

(b) to increase motivation at the preparation cuid follow-up stage; 

(c) to cieato a i^onuino oc^.ucational experience which could be 
justified on the :^ounds of Gocial/cduc:\tional interaction. 

It was ap,;:*eed. that tho experiment be fully tested^ measured and . 
ducumentcdn Tho possibility of extendinr- such a achene to include 
residence in the homos of host pupiLs mirj;ht also b.: examined| and it was 
seen that such a scho::io mi^'ht hold v:?J.uu in tho fact tliat it would be a 
preparatory oxpurieuce for those pupils who would have- to 3.eave home- for 
their second.: ;ry education in any case. 

The Norv/egian rcprosuntv.tivus a^.^rued that suci: ciiclioi.ius as outlined 
although nc't commonplace in Gcan^anavia, }-^ld intrinsic educntiunal and 
social va..Lue and ought to be ox,)loi-v-^l fui*tiier. 

U^orkini: Party 2 # It was fult thi'it teacJiors c.mlI'^ oxchan.'o schoulsi 
This would bo cheaper tand less costly than trai^jportinr:; the v^hole school 
l)0pulati.;n. 

One scheme would be for children from one school tu live with those 
in another school for a wcuk or go, auA vice vorna* Bv>th touchers and 
both sets of chilcb:*en working on oertain thumcv: in one school. 



It was folt that children from small schools ;;}u)uld moot other 
children durinr: tho nornr.l course of the sdiool teri.i anJ. not just for a 



a mosi; difficult or ba - undorstancUiii;? rjad tcloranco is nooclod on 
both sidoG if tho problow is not to bccoino acuto. Coiiii-.iunitieG aro of ton 
intolorevnt of alien codes of behaviour Lmd thoy ofton donmd a higher 
standard of conduct from toachors and Headwawters. It hcus i^rovod most 
difficult in tho past to c^t wiy form of profoissioiuil coclo of conduct 
accoptod by croups of tcr.chors - it would thcroforo bo impossible to [jot 
acrcornent on a porsoiml code of conduct outv/ith thu school hours . All 
that can bo oxx)ected of toachors is that thoy bo v.'iploi;iatic and circum- 
spect, obsorvinc tho comon courtesies and respecting,-; public foolinssi 
ovon if thoy do not always sympathise with thenu 



QUESTION 5 * 

V/crkinr: Party 1 « The proposal v;as wclcoiaod fur intorschool visits 
and tho following wore seen as objectives: 

(a) tc viuw other schools with their resources aiid apparatus; 

(b) to increase motivation at the preparation* and follow-up stage; 

(c) tu cieato a jjonuine educational ojqjoricnco v;hich could bo 
justified on tho r^rounds of social/educational interaction. 

It was a^jroed that tho experiment bo fully tested, measured and 
documented. The possibility of extondin;-: such a schene to include 
rosidonce in tho hones of host pupils ni^hi also bo eiiar^inod, and it was 
seen that such a scheme tni^tit hold vcJLue in the fact that it would be a 
preparatory jxpericnco for those pupils who v/ould have- to leave home for 
their secondary education in iir.y case, 

Tho Norv/egian representatives ar^reed that such scliouus as outlined 
although not coimnonplaoo in ocanCanavia, liold intrinsic educutional and 
social value and ought to be explored further, 

Workinr Party 2 . It was felt that to; ihers could exchan/re schools. 
This would be cheaper and less costly than transporting; the whole school 
population, 

Ono. scheme would be for children from one school to -live with those 
in another school fur a wowk or so, .and vice versa. Both teachers oiid 
both sets of children workinc on certain thunicc in one school. 

It was felt that children from small schoolsj .should meet other 
children durinr; tho norr.r.l course of tho scnool -cerm and not just for a 
mod or football match "when thj year's work is out of the way". 



ERIC 
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QUESTION 7 . 

V/orklnj Fr.rty 3 > ThiG quoGtlou is deceit with ol^aowhoro in diccuasiori 
but thu followino p>>int3 noud Ijoariiv. uiiich*- 

!• knpha^is ohould bo on the cmg.lity o.i' tho O'^urso and froquonoy 
Jo'oonUs on paco of Cii:\nr;;Oe 

2t AdDcniMtc c;x■:one^os should bo p^^dd to tcr-chori;| and thoy should 
net bo vvut c)i' pocket p 

3» Follow-up .loponds on avoilabilicy of In-QOi"vico staff. V/g 
rccournond Torxhor- tutor::, f^wO^-^loyod by tho A^VviGory staff. 

k. There should bo a shai'in;* cf spocialiat toachors from Secondary 
schools c-s f:ir* as possible e 

5» ivosourco centre advice por iuail is impractical and would probably 
be as ineffective as nost corresiDoudwnce courses • 



Workinf: P.'\rty 6 > Pro^/ision of In-Sorvice Trairdn^-: . 

(a) Credibility - teachers appointed aa staff tutors must bo 
eoen to have an acceptal:>lG iraace 1;y their fcllov; teachers 
in order to f^ive credibility to their advice vand help. 

(b) Support C'f liead Teacher - the active s u^ r:ort oi Head 
Teachers is vitol for innovation to be developed after 
In-Service, His/her active involvement is vital for 
curriculi:un developriient to ti^la- placot 

(c) Pro vision cf necessary naterial s; there is no point in 
initiating; v;ork on In-service courses, if the necessary 
naterials are not available v/hon the tv^achor returns to 
school r.nd wish^^'S to apply techniques etc. acquired 
durinrj trainin;> . - - - 

(d) Resource Contro : fcliov/ing' frou (c) o/.ove, aiiy i^esourco 
Centre nust he staffed by people riyinpathetic to the needs 
of teachers. 

(e) V/o rv;Corni.iend ueetin,:G betv.een teachers froi:i a re-.^ien who 
have been on the sarne coui^je. 



ERIC 



QIIESTIGN 8. 

Workin:: Party ^ # A duolrablo r^i^^e of schocl \;cvo thought to be about 
ICCC in pupil terms and it was thou *ht that this c.ruld support desirable 
Ivvuls of staff, Gurricului.i, audio visual adds and uthcr facilities but of 
cnurse in sparsely populated areas with scattered pc)puli\tions this minht 
lead to the provision of hostel accomodation* It v;as thoujjht in this 
resj^^ioct that children looked forv/ard to transferrin; to lar/^er population 
centres or towns r.nd that the uiain oppositi')n cai*io from parents. In some 
counties there v;ore ^ f'^miiarisrtijn visits' to ^iocondary schools by 
i^rinory children^ Jurin^ the smnrapr months and this led thera to anticipate 



k. There should bo a sharitij ol' spocicilist touchers from Secondary 
schools us far as po;3»3iblo# 

5t llosourco contro aclvico i?or is ii;ipractlc;.\l and would probably 
be iuuffoctivc aij nost coi^rosponcUnco oom^soi3# 

Wcrkinr: P:irty O t Prorluion of In-3urvl c o ^vpi^pp^j ^ 

Cro^libility - Lc^iciiors ap-^oiatcu stv^ju tutors must bo 
^oou tv^ have s'ui r.cccptablo iiaaro by thoir fcllov^ teachers 
ill order to fjivo croclibility to thoir ailvico and help# 

(b) Supi^ort of Head Toachor - the aot iyo s u^jxrt of Head • 
'i^oachors vital for imiovntion ti bo dovcTopod after 
In-Sorvico, Ilis/hor active invclvoncnt is vital for 
curriculum dovelopra^'Ut to t?lce place. 

(c) Prcvisicn cf nocoGGiiry i:r >torial^; thor-:.^ is no point in 
initiating: vrork on In-sorvico courses, if the nov'sessary 
materials are not available whon the toachor returns to 
school and wishs^s tc apply techniques otc« acquired 
during training* 

(d) l\osourco Contro : fcliov. from (c) above , Oiiy Resource 
Contro must bo staffed by pcoplo syi:ipathotic to the needs 
of tuachers^ 

(o) V/c rocorm.icnd uootin^-is between teachers from a roi^ion who 
have boon on the same course • 



QUESTION 8^ 

Working": Party A dosirablu si2io of schocl \;aci thcju.r;ht to bo about. 

lOCC in pupil torns and it was thought that this c.vald support desirable 
levels of staff, curriculuia, audio viswal adds and other facilities but of 
course in sparsely populated areas with scattered populations this micht 
load to the provision of hostel acccrnodationt It was thought in this 
respect that children locked forward to transferrin; to larrjer population 
centres or towns and that the main oppociti.^n cainc from parents. In some 
counties there wore ^ f -.v.iiiiailsati^^n visits* to ijocondary schools by 
primary children, durin/^: the siu:ii'.icr r:ionths an.l this led then to anticipwato 
entry into seoond-^JTr education. It v;as thought thc;t snail units would 
strurx:!^' and not .obtain the inentione:! benefits -^f larger ^Jinits* The 
central GolsiDio i:ir;h School of 7% pupils was cited as ci\ exainple# 

It/ Ulii 
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Xt waa GUf;f5i.'i3tud that the xiutin.! oxcituncnt of transfer to aocondary 
education ininht soon bo ilissipatod but in rosponsio to this it was nutod 
that oiil;,' ciiQ or tv/o i;u;^ils l;ccomo really hoiuosiclu 

Bub of ccurao there ma still the prelvlem oaT taldnc into account 
l)cirent£^» wishojs. A prablor.1 here was the chc^iTiiiC iiaturo of the rural 
population. In any case larj^er schoolG r.dcht auffi^r yrobleciG with rc,:;ard 
to staffing* In Norway this problem was lossoned ninoo teachers did not 
specialise in just one subject* This led to a multiplicity of courses 
with a Rjinirauia of ijtaff. The mr.inteiumce of the provision of staff then 
was always a problesn in Scotland. 

The mcotiiiij discussed the question of discipline in large schools 
though this v/as felt to be a question of location, et!> heavily urbanised 
areas exporicncini^ particular problems. But as a cencral rule discipline 
was not found to bo a problem in rural areas. Uut in regard to the 
problem it was felt that constant changes in staff and the absolute size 
of a school were contributory factors. But with respect to the quostion 
of the si20 of a school doubts were expressed as to any policy which 
sought to chani^e the cifso of a scho. l where a '(^ood* school already 
existed. But onco a policy vdth recard to size liad boon implemented one 
sot the acceptance of the position. 

Tb.o question of hostel provision was then discussed. How qooCl this 
was, was thought to depend upon the question of the staff's jurisdiction 
over the school hostels. The headr.iaster was not always in control. But 
the warden was i n loco pai'ontis i often in opposition in his policies to 
the school. Usually an assistant headteacher was adopted for liaison 
v;ork. Tho atmosphere of the hostels was folt to bo yf {jroat educational 
value, partic'olarly with respect to poorer children in contact with their 
peers. In fact for some children it was thoucht that it might bo a 
positive advanta(;;c to live av;ay from homo, 

World. ij.(;;^art y 3 • 

Part 1 - Mostols iDrovidinc for an ace ranco from 12 to l8 are 
unsuTtable for 17-18 yoar olds, v;ho need more adult 
troatrr.ont and f.?reator freedom tlian the youncer children. 
II'jncQ many of tho advantages postulated for hostel 
rcicidenco arc not realised. Children should reixiin at 
homo. , as long as. possible. . 

Part 2 - Sohool closure may load to rural d,opopulation, nnd this has 
to be balanced acainst advantaj-os of tho bif;sor school. 
Vorj smrJLl secondary schools not desirable. 

(Norway has centralisation for a/^o I6-19.) 

Part 3 - By and lar/;e transfer at tho ond of S^h is favoured , but 
consideration should be fjiven to tho r.iidc p .o- school system 1 
with a time limit of '+5 minutes each v/ay set on daily 
travel. Generally the fern of secjndary orcanisation 
should bo more floxible and more inaginative than it is 
at present throuc?iout the Ilichlands and Islands, since 
tho constraints vary from area to tiroa, dependinc on 
economic factors and on domo^aphic rjid soographic 



Tno Mooting; discussed the quostion ot disciv)lino in larco schools 
thouch this folt to be a question of location, heavily urbanised 
areas oxporicncint;; particular probloma* But aa a yonoral rule discipline 
was not found to bo a probloni in rural areas, liut in regard to the 
p.'-oblew it waa .felt that constant chanc;os in staff and the absolute size 
of a achool wcro contributory factors. But with rospoct to the question 
of the aiao of a school doubts wore expressed as to any policy which 
sought to chan/^o the size of a scho. 1 where a 'r^ood* school already 
existed. But once a policy with record to siac liad boon implemented one 
•;ot the acceptance of the position, 

ThG question of hostel provision was then discussed, licw good this 
v/as, was thoujht to dopoad upon the question of the staff's jurisdiction 
over tiie school hostels. The heacb'.iaster was not alv/ays in control. But 
the warden was ? n loco parentis « often in opposition in his policies to 
the sohocl. Usually an assistaiat headteachor was adopted for liaison 
v;ork. Tlio atno^aphere of the hostels w£is felt to be of c;roat educational 
value, particvLlarly with respect to i^ooror children in contact with their 
poors. In fact for some children it was thoucht that it might be a 
pcsitivG advantatjc to live away from homo, 

Worki h!-; Party 3 • 

Part 1 - .Moitols providinij for an ace ranflo from 12 to l8 are 
unGU'i table for 17-18 year olds, who need more adult 
t.^catn.ont and ^-jreator froedora tlian the youncer chil'oron, 
llonco many of the advanta';;os postuLated for hostel 
r^!£.idence are not realised, Cldldron siiould remain at 
homo as long ^^s possible. 

Part 2 - Sehocl closure may load to rural depopulation, nnd this has 
to be balanced acainst advantages of the bif;ser school. 
Very sirrJLl secondary schools not desirable, 

(Norway has centralisation for ago I6-19.) 



Part 3 - 2y and lar/je transfer at the end of S,^ is favc-ured , but 
consideration should bo £p.ven to the i. ddcllo_-school system t 
with a time limit of ^5 minutes each wc^y sot on daily 
travel. Generally the form of secjndar7 orcanisation 
should be more flexible and more lnag5,native than it is 
at present throughout the Ilichlands and Islands, since 
the constraints vary from area to area, dependinc on 
economic factors and on demographic rjid geographic 
va3.'iables. In brief, wc would nalco transfer as late as 
possible, consistent with reason able Secondary Education, 



Woiic ing^ Party 6 f./ 
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V/ orkinr ;_ j^Al ^ Wv; .find nothini^ fui;cUiiucntally wrone with tho 
concept of a 2-yo:\r r^ocouclai^y school v/iiich allow/a cliilclrcn to atay at honiu 
for aix nKtra two yoai^s, pro'^/iOod thatj- 

(a) ntaJ?finr; is avail ^blo (staff coulcl be o;icoiira.-:od to como to 
iiucli scUcolG by oCforiii;; salary indue cr.icJiti3 cuicl hQUsi.n^)i 

(b) the cor;.:non course proTlclod is cominrablo to that of the- 
ory oar school; 

(c) thr.t thorc ic closo liaison v;itli tho 6.-yoar school (o.^i 
licad of ;:cpartment in 6-yoar GChoolu ivxvini^ ovorsit^ht o* ^orae 
clopartiiiont in 2-yoar school without orcclinc: tho power of tho 
iluaUtcachcr of tho 2-yoar cchool)» 



QUaSTTOM 9 > 

Worl d nfi Party Tho {^roup consider od question No*9« Discussion 
startod'ljy^aGld.U"': tlio quo^^tion of who oro tho coni^uriors of education, 
pupils or parents, and whoso dos.iTos, needs and aspirations should be tjLven 
proforonco? IIcw could conflicting needs bo reconciled? And oven aero 
basic a question v;:is then asked T?iat is, should local education bo 
Coarod to confur*irity or change? isolated to this was tho whole question 
of tho noc-iin-'; and attai)^»::cjnt of equality of educational opportunity. In 
inv;ard looking corununitios then thorc was mi obvious conflict of 
objectives. 

But it v/ns tii':ui^ht that if in this framework of choice we wore to 
include cultural vrduos then wo had to consider wlxat we meant by culture • 
Norway v/as nioro concerned it soer.ied vdth a national value while it was 
sujfjostod that in Scotlani the nodia v/oro powerful inouldors of attitudes 
v;hich should perhaps bo countoractod in its influence by tho schools • 
An aspect r the latter'.?, influence iiowevor was xclt to bo its fjenorally 
middle cla^rK^ ov^tlouk. 

In rocponso to tho quostionin': of the definition of culture it was 
felt that there v/rc indeed such a thing as a loc^l culturo and that this 
v;as app-ironb in -ho- teachin:: pro^:rai:ines of schools rithouGh the impact of 
this war; unceivain^ Norv/ay v/as soon t<; bo rcsoarchinc into tho possibi- 
lity of dovclopiu-:'; a balancod local, regional and nr.tional, curriculum* 
But in Sootl-'oid it v/ao noted that teachers woru very independent and 
c lucation ccnnittoes kupt cut of currieului;i affnirs. A local culture 
could not bo dii:i.;issed however ^-^^d the local ompriasis upon history should 
be noted. The IIir;hland clearances are v;oll romaiborod^ Chan^jo however 
was physically visible in some rToas, For exaiuple, there was the question 
of the r.;cnorr.l :^rj};ra:iro of .^j^rowth as for instr.nco in Ivoss-shiro. The 
diGcc»Vi.'i^y ct North 3ca Cil had •jrou;:;ht about larjo huuiiinfj developments 
Khich required in turn lar^^e school builcliriij pro^jror.ijaost It was thou(;jht 
that there waa some roscntment of chan/;;o. But jacmy of thu people v/ho 
object tond tc lu retired peox^lc^ with local pooplo favoiirin^^ bettor 
emp?^oyi:ient prospects.. 

V/crkinr-: Party Tlxis raises bin: philosophical questions, but wo 

believe the rchcol should not chn.llcnpo domincjit social values. The 
evidence ia that tho school tonds tc reflect the ethos of on age rather 

- - -- __ « -» «■ -t- - * ^ 



u 'S-yJar dclipoX" wltlibut" wrbOiiit; tiic "powor "of "the 




Worldu r: Party Tho 'f^roup counidorou quct^Jtion lJo,9t Dijscusoion 
startocOIy'ai^ld.ii,-; vho qiioj-iticn of v/ho ^\ro tUo coiu-iuiuors of education^ 
pupils or parents, and v;hoso doi'^iiros^ needs aiid aspiratioiis should bo f^von 
proforon'5cV ilcvi coxild conflictinc noode bo ruconcilod? And'ovon more 
baeic a question wxt: thou a^kod# Tlv\t is^ should local education bo 
soared to conrur;.vit;; or chanfjo? iiolatod to this wao who who3,o question 
of th''> noc: 'i.L\-: and attainr;.out of equality of oducatioml opportunity • In 
inward lookini' coniniuiitio;^ then there was ixii obrlc^ua conflict of 
objuctivoUfl 

I5ut it v/ri& th ni;;Iit that if in this frainowork of choice we were to 
include cultural values then v/o had to consider what v/o noant by culture* 
Norway v/as ruoro ccncornod it rjoouod viitl) a iiational yd2mo while it was 
GUf,:n:o3tod t^at i\\ Scotlani the Media were powerful oouldors of attitudes 
v;hich c4iouliI porliapi'3 bo coiuitoracted in its influence by tho schools • 
An aspoo'. :J: t/.e latter* b influence however was felt to be its fjenerally 
aiddle clar:;; ovtiook. 

In rnGpor.::o to tho quostioninr; of the defir^ition of culture it was 
felt t!iat thoro v/rj :lndoi>d such a thing as a local culture and t.Uat this 
v;aK apparent in -lie teachin-; pro:-;rai;n:ies of schools rithough the impact of 
this waG uiiceivaiu*. liorway v;as soon tc bo researching:? into the possibi- 
lity of devw^iopin:-; a balanced local, rojfjional and national | curriculmut 
But in Scotl-uid it v;as noted that teachers \;o^^o very independent and 
educatioii oominittoos kept out of curricului'.i affairs ♦ A local culture 
could not bp disi.dsood howovor --jid txio local or.iphasis upon history should 
bo notedt T^o Hirhl.and clcara^nces are well rer.ia:boredt Change however 
v/as physiccJ^ly visible- in sotnc rxocia. For ci^caiuplo^ thoro was the question 
of tho ,:;oneral pro.jrainr.o of /growth as for instance in Ivoss-shirot Tho 
discovvji-y of North Scr, Cil had brou^^ht about larje hou;3inij developments 
which required in turn larfje sclioo3. buili^JLni: profjrar.iiaes. It was thought 
that there was some rosontraont of chaixce. But iwoiiy of thu people who 
:.bjoct t..'nd tc bo retired people ^ \dLth local pcoi^le favouring bettor 
or.iplojnncnt prospects 

V/crkinr; i-'^^'.-ty 3 ^ Tiiis rai^os ';±ci philosoi^hical questions, but wc 
believe the rchcol should not ch:llv.nr;e doninrjcit social values* The 
oviJonce io that tho school tunde: tc reflect the ethos of an a/jo rather 
than be a precursor , or caugo of chanoX'-i Henco it ffhuuld not be used for 
social enclncorin;:, thou^^^h it doos have a part to play in media tine 
certain values to the ccr.uinaty, and can be very effective in the villafje 
school, si our.tion# HI i i 
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CUESTICIJ 10. 



V/orkinr; Pr\rt.v 3 > 

1. How do uc define "of ficicncy"? Is it to bo related to academic 
oxccllunco or defined in tc-rr.i;i» of ocouoray? V.'e think, however, 
tint a iichool of %Q cm be efficient { Korwr.y for inatnnco now 
put£! an u-;;:,)er lir;iit of 600 on its scheols, 

Ji. He£5earch is neev'.ed on question cf siao of school i#o. size below 
which a Secondary school would not want to fall and maximum oiac 
to v;hich it should grow. 

3. A range of options is vital to pupils, a reasonable variety of 
specialist £>taff and a reasonable ranee of equipment. 

4, Cold economic efficiency has to be balnnced a. ^'ninst the * caring 
comnmnity' , and the sense of boloni;j.nc which the small schools 
provide so much better. Briefly, the smaller school is prefer- 
able to the very bis (1200 ancl ever). 

Working- Party 6 . Efficiency of smaller schools 

(a) There is a fi;:ui'o below which a G-year school is inefficient, 
but that that fii^we is lower thrji 500 • 

(b) . a school can still be reasonably efficient v/ith a roll of 300+. 

Below jJCO pupils:- 

1. scno toachors v/ouid ho unJoroinplo/cu; 

2t implication for jpromotgd posts raust ho considered; 

3. a toachor^s absence could olinlncite a v/holu subject; 

there would bo inc£x"icient return on cc.pital expenditure; 

5t there would be reduction of subject choice; 

6, the 6th yenr would bo too cnall v^nd laclcinc in stimulation; 

. ?• transfer cf i:u'j.ulc to university woulcl not be so success- 
ful as students hc.ive boor, too sholtorod* 

-(c) Mnny current trcublec in lar;:^; £5ocund..ry ;3chuols are cicendeiod 
by th-^t very size# 



qUEoTICN 11 ^ 

V/arld,n{r Party 4 ^ It was jointed out that in Nurv;ay parents were 
actually allowed to teach in the schoolot This \/ould be illegal in 
Scotland but parents could bo allowed to visit the school during the day. 
In this respect connunity relatii,:ns v/ero very iin^ortant though the most 
ir.iI)ortant factor was the personality and discretion of the teacher. 



This question of comnunxty relations must also be influenced by the 
rate of teacher turnover* Sutherland docs not have a largo teacher 



3. A rr-ngo of options is vital to irax^ils, a r^asoncblo variety of 
specialist staff ancl a roasonablo rcuifso of oquixTOxitf 

Co3.cl Qcononiic officioncy hcus tc bo balruioocl a,;aiiict the ^caring 
conirnunity' , and tho sonso of bolonplnc v/hich tho craall schools 
irovido so :::uch bottur. Briefly/ tho six.llur school is prefer- 
able to tho very big (1200 and over)* 

Working Party 6 c Sffioionoy of sunller schoo ls 

(a) There io a fi;j;ure belov; wliich a 6-year school is inefficient! 
but tl*at that fienAre ic lower thrji 5U0# 

(b) A school con still be reasonably efficient v/ith a roll of 300+# 

Below '^0 pupils: - 

It sone teachers v;ould be underoinployeu; 

2t implication for promoted posto must bo considered j 

3* a teacher's absence could elininato a v.holo subject; 

there would be inefficient retiui'n on capital oxpondituro; 

5» there would bo reduction of subject ohoioo; 

6t the 6th year would be too snail and lacldnc in stimulation; 

7# transfer of pupils to university v^culd not be so success- 
ful as studc2it3 liave been too sheltered^ 

(c) Many current troubles in lari-:e secondary schools are encendorcd 
by thp.t very sizot 



QUESTION 11 . 

V/orlcLnn: Party ^ » It was ;:ointod out that in Norway parents were 
actually allowed to teach in tho schools • Tliis would bo illegal in 
Scotland but parents coiild bo allowed to visit the school during the dayt 
In thin respect coa^unity rolaiii.'iis were very important though tho most 
important factor was tho personality and discretion of the teacher • 

This question of community rolations n^just also be influenced by the 
rate of teacher turnover. Sutherland does not have a largo tcachor 
turnover as a let ol' teachers are local in oricin. Iso^-atod ccmmunitius 
however, arc not always attractive to some teacherct Norv/oy has had a 
probleir. with this and has used incluceuiont allov;anoos« 

Koforrinc/ Uil / BEST COPY AVWlABlE 
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Koforriru.' J^rs^'dn to coiiBunitj' relations, iu v/aa suf-j^-jcstod that parents 
can bocomo too iuvclvoa. V/hilo intorostod ix~.ixnto ciMi ac'lvanta^oo\isly 
affvjct acndijinic porforr.iauco thia intorusst shoiU.';?. be O.is-wini^uished from tho 

prcisuuou oi" a ir.iront in tho classroow which \ni'J.\t advorsoly affact 
a child's bohaviour. 

Parents it vvcxis dc-uicLd cannot hol^:. but l>c involved with tho schcol. 
i^ut the- uiajor qucfiticn waa hovif involvod? Parents could help with such 
:*ctivitio£; as miture trails and au:d.liary work. la all schools parents 
could help with fund raisino', f;»y fcr additioirJ. facilities and equipnont 
thou^^h thia v/as not considered an intef-irol prjL^t c.f the educational 



The conclusion of the woi'kin£j party was that the school had a 
flwciiilly central role to play but that irany hazards \/ere ax^ixiront in 
educational involvement. This wa;3 the view of the professional. One 
should enlist the co-operation of parents althour/n it was wondered hew 
far tho absence of involvewont might bo talcen as l.ioinc approval of the 
v/orlc cf a local achccl, 

V/orkina Party 3 » Parental involvement is importajat and may bo 
encouraged in various ways:- 

1. Co-operation generally aiad Ghov/inc interest in school 
activities. 

2» By developinrj the school as the social centre of ccmuunity. 

j5. Teachers should take initiative in the P.l.A. and in using 
voluntary help of craftsmen etc. in the area, an;l ausdliary 
help in class and outinf^s. 

In fund raisin/::;, sports, cbraj;iatic work, larents would bo 
valuable. 

In ('onoral we felt that tho teacher must take the lead in encouracing 
parents to play their part, in breaking O.ov;n any b:?jrricrB ajid in creating 
a situation v;here two-vay comiuunication becones easy and mtui'Ol. 



QUESTION 12 

Wc:rkinn Party ^f . Tho working: party concentrated upon question No. ... 
12, involvin.' tho use of loc.-^J. ex-ports in teachinij v/ork. This it was 
felt liad been partly ansv/ered earlier, Mrs. Bellas paper su^ijeBted how 
tho efforts of local craftsmen an>0 artists could bo utilised. Immifi'ra- 
tivn into a.n area often br.^upjht such people capable of offorinn assist- 
ance. This would be .acceptable to the toachin^- unions just so long as no 
payment was involved. In Norway staff shortacjes have led to the use of 
students. Equally there has been an importing of foroi/^i teachers; for 
oxaiaplo Swedish teachers have been employed in Norway. 



progress. 



V/orking; Party 3 » ^ 

1, GTC requirements are a Scottish problem but tho use of local 
exports under control of class teachers is possible. 




• : ■ TUG GQUciusion of tiic . worKiiig i)arty -was- mi't 'xno "-ccnopi-ma a 

Boci'%lly contral rolo to x:>lay but that Linny hciearCsj- v/aro apparent in 
educational invoivornuat. This was tUo view of thu i>rofossiontil. Ono 
should onlist tho co-oporation of parents alth^iu^h it wae wonclcrccl how 
far tho abaonco of involvouwnt lai^^ht bo tcUwn as boinij approval of the- 
work of a local schocl, 

Workiti.'^ Pr.rt.v 3 » Pr.rcntal involvcinont is important and uay be 
&ncoura^*oU in various ways 5- 

1. Co-oporation ^jonorally and shov/inr; interest in school 
activitios, 

2. By dcvolopinrj the school o.b tho Gocial centre of ccniuu.iity, 

3. Toachors should take initiative in tho ?,T.A« and in using 
\-oluntary help of craftsr.ion etc. in tho r.roa, an;1 auxiliary 
help in class nud outiiiijs. 

In fund raisinoi sports, cbrajnatic work, par onto would bo 
valuable. 

In ronoral wo felt that tho toachor must take tho load in oncouraf^'ing 
parents to p3.ay their part, in broakinf^ do'.;n any baj-riers and in croatino 
a situation v/here two-way cor.ii:nanication bocunos oasy..and natural. 



''JJESTION 12 

V/:^rkin{^ Party ^t- > Iho working' party concentrated upon question No, 
12, involvin;-; tho uso of loc.-l cx^jorts in teachinrj work. This it was 
felt had boon partly rjisv/orod earlier, Mrs. Bellas paper sugijosted how 
the efforts of local craftsucn and artists could bo utilised. ItnmiiTra-. 
ti:;n into an area often broufjht ouch people oapcble of offering assist- 
ance. This would bo acceptable to the tcachin,^ unions just so long as no 
payment was involved. In Norway staff shortatjos have lod to tho uso of 
students. Equally there has been an importing of foroifjn toachors } for 
oxai;iple Swedish toachors have been orapleyod in Norwoj'-. , 



A^forkin?; Party 5 . ■ 

1. GTC rcquircKionts are a Scottioh problem but tho use of local 
experts under control of class teachers is possible. 

2« Thuro are often craftsr.ion of various lands available as well 
as people willin: to help in sports. Tho nurse and the doctor 
mi;;:'ht also bo avalkiblc for health oducatii-n .and jxirents, on a 
rota basis, ceuld bo. usgcl-jina "auxLliai-loc" to do routine jobs. 






Mr* J« SowuX) 
Dopt. of .Fiducation, 
Univorsity of **barclQon. 

5DUCATI0N .U'lD PvU-m Dg^ppULiVTTpN TIE s:ci^:!'.n^^^^^^^^ ■ 

OF TFIS ^COTT JSn HiaHL.'iND3 .y'lD^ISLAlTpT 

An exainin^ition of consul returns over tho last tweni;y yoars ijs 
sufficiont to inclicato why polifjy mkorsi pliuiucrs, educationalists and 
social scientists aro interested in tho relationship between education and 
riuMl depopulation in the Kiiihlanclij and Islands rociont If wo exaniine 
the population figures of tho aovo:i Crofting Coimtics (1) over the period 
1951 to 1971 wo find that by 1971 the totol population v/as 96.3?^ of tho 
1951 lovel (a drop fror.: 285 > 786 to 276»780). The last decade from I961 
to 1971 saw a slight riso in population, Difforont age groups within tho 
population bohavo differently - an unr/icxried person who has recently 
entered the labour market could be expected to bo more likely to move than 
a married couplo with a hone, a family and tho husband having a steady job. 
Over tho twenty year period we can identify tv;o five-year age groups, tho 
mcnibors of which in 1951 had not started thoir secondary education but by 
1971 had entered tho labour market. In 1971 the nuiabor of people aged 20 
to 2k and 25 to 29 v/ore respectively 76, Sf^ and 7CM^ of those aged 0-4 
and 5-9 twenty years oarlior (Z) . For tho Seven Crofting Counties as a 
whole not population loss has to an extent been stabilised but among thoso 
making the critical transition from young children to young workers and 
young adults there is a disproportionately high not population loss. 



Tho Seven Crofting Counties do not constitute oconouiically or socially 
a siraplo homogeneous region. Economic development within tho regiuri has 
boon very largely limited to tho tlireo main /jrcwth rjreas of tho Moray 
Firth coast, tho Wick - Thurso axis in Caithnoss ;md around Fort Williaa 
in Inverness-shire. The creation of now industries and now job 
opportunities could reasonably bu expected to rooul.t in thoso areas being 
r/.oro successful in retaining and attracting population, than areas whore 
there hr\s boon little or no development. It is possible to identify a 
n\ir.ibor of peripheral areas froivi which it is not possible for local 
residents to travel daily into the new growth aroas cuad benefit from tho 
new job opportunities. The west coast of tho ra.iinland from Durness to 
Kyle of Loclialsh and includin/i: tho Isle of 3kye, tl-.u whole of the Western 
IsltiS and the Crlmoy Islands constitute such a porix)horal area. In this 
area total population loss ovor the period 1951-1?71 has boon much greater 
than for tho Crofting Counties as a whole, Tho 1971 population of the 
peripheral area was Qk^3% of that in 1951 compeared vdth 96.8% for tho 
Seven Crofting Counties. Hov;evor, in the critical age groups population 
•. loss was even heavier. ' Tho 20 - 2k and 25 - 29 ago groups in 1971 wero 

only 53«75^ and 3^'>3% of the level of the 0-4 and 5-9 ago groups in 
• 1951 • In the peripheral area not only is total population loss higher 
but a disproportionately greater nu:Abor of potential young workers and 
|s» young adults are also being lost. 

" y The net out-nigration of young workers constitutes a major component 
.'.) of tho total not population decline. On the Isle of Lov/is the population 
of our critical age groui^s foil from 3»877 in 1951 to 1,850 in 1971 - a 
not population decrease of 2,027. Over the same period tho total 
<J population of Lewis fell by 3i^6, so that 59 •5/- of tho net population 
ERJC loss of tho island was accounted for by the not less from our ten-year 
.V ago group. 



A higli degroo of popu.l;.\tion loss within a partiouto ago ^-jroup 
si;^nificaiitly ai'foctcT the ago -^tructuro of the 1qg-j, population. In the 
poriphoml iiroa wo find t)i:vl: the VJ - 3^ a6:o {?roup coii3titutos a much 
atnallor proportion of tho population than is the oaao in the Scvon Crofting 
Counties in Scotland aa a whole-. Thur. 21. 3?^ of tho population in tho 
puriphwiral area are a^-od 15 - 3^ yooxB but in tho .Scvon Crofting Counties 
it is 24,^1^ and in Scotland aj? a v7holo it is SCy^i, In a situation whoro 
tho population i& declining it is not wiusual for a sr.iallor proportion of 
potential parents to bo relatively succoanful in luaintainins tho proportion 
of young chiluron in tho population. This is tho case in the peripheral 
areas whore the under 15 a^o-sroup constitutes 2^,6% of tho population, 
compared with 24,8?^ for tho d'oftin^- Counties and 26.5^ for Scotland. A 
liiGtory of out-nisrafcion aj-.ioni,: young i\dulti3 to^other v/ith tho popularity of 
the Highlands and lalanda aa retireuont areas both for roturning exilos and 
others has the effect of increasing tho 65 years old and over age group. 
In the peripheral areas this arce o^^oup constitutes lQ,¥/> of the total 
population, in the Seven Crofting Counties it is 15.6i< and 12.0J^ in 
Scotland. A feature of tho age distribution of the population is that tho 
dependent population (those agoc! under I5 and those aged 65 and over) 
represent a iiighor proportion of. tho total population {kZM in tho peri- 
pheral areas, tlian in tho Crofting Counties (ko^^-^) or in Scotland (37.55^), 
To comploto tho gloon it nood only be added that male incoraes in tho Seven 
Crofting Counties are about 93?^ of the Scottish level and 855^* of tho level 
in arcat Britain (3), 

It is not surprising that faced wj.th prj^ticular'Ly liigh out-r.iigration 
among those who havo recently entered tho labour ni;.u'l:ot, there should bo 
concern that tho oducational syston itself ir.ight bo r.ialong a direct 
contribution to rural depopulation. Before looking in detail at the 
situation in tho Highlands and Islands, it is appropriate to remind our- 
selves that in different places and at different" tines the responsibility 
for ^ rural depopulation has. been laid firnly at the dour of education. Tho 
claim that oducction, certainly beyond a very elenoj^tary level, increases 
rural migration by changing job asi^irations and social values is net now. 
Tho disservice that education has dono to the i-ural coi'.uuunity or more 
accurately to dominant rural interests has boon attested to since tho early 
days of compulsory education. Armytage. qui.tcs an absorvation in I898 by 
Sir John Gorst, M.p,, who was Vice-President of the Comitteo t-f Council 
in EdTication that, 

"The farr.ier aiid the squire are no friends to oler.iv:ntary - 

oducr.tion. Thoy associate agricultural dOioression 
^d liigh rents with compulsory education, and thoy 
grudge to pay for that toacliing v;hich deprives them of 
servants nnd furnishes their labourers v;ith wings to 
fly fr.';:;i the. parish.'' (4) 

In two reports issued in tho first quarter of t.:^.- present contury and 
dealing with rural dopopulcvtion, much of tho blame v/as laid at the door of 
'modern' education. In tlio Koport on the Decline in the Agricultural 
Population of Groat Britain, i88l-1906, the i'orfi\r correspondont writes, 

"Modern cduc-.ti^n has tho inuvitable tendency of lead- 
ing the rural population to be discontented with the 
monotony of country life, and tho cities with thoir 



compared with 2^,8?^ for tho CrofUne Couriti«$© 4....d aC.5^S for Scotland. A 
ha.otory of out-mlsrction amon^ youiig adultt^ tofjcthc-r. with tho popuxar^ity of 
tho Hig'-lauds and Islc-^nds aes rotiroricut arotx^s bc^tli foi' i-cturning cxilos and 
others Iws tho effect of increaainK tho 63 yoarc old and ovor ago group. 
In tho peripheral areas thia .a'o jjroup oouiititutes 13,^1^. :?f the total 
population, in the Seven Crofting Counties it ic lfi.5^^ and 22,0% in 
Scotland. A fc.-'.turo 'he afjc diatribution of the -oopulation is that tho 
depondent population (those aeed undor ajid thoi'o aced 6'5 and ovor) 
represent a higher proportion of tho tot-^d. popiaation ihZM) in tho peri- 
pheral areas, than in the Creftiiic Couiitior. (>-iOM'>) or in Scotland (37*%) » 
To ooiupleto tho gloca it noed only bo added that imlu incomes in tho Seven 
Crofting Countios are about 95?j of the ilcottish level and of the levol 
in Great Britain (3). 

It i3 not surpriaing that faced with particularly l^i^^h out-migration 
aaonrj those who havo recently entered tho labour r.yu-l:e-i;, there should bo 
concern that tho edui^atioiril syctoin itself i-iight bo naldjis a direct 
contribution to rural depopulation. Before loolcing in detail at the 
situation in tho Hi$;hlands nnd Islands, it is appropriate to remind our- 
solves that in different plc\ces and at dif f oront* tiiiies the responsibility 
for rural depopulation has boon laid firmly at the dour of education. Tho 
claiia that education, cortainly beyond a very elenentary level increases 
rural migration by chan£:inr? job aspirations and socio! values is not new. 
Tho disservice that oducition has done to tho I'ural community or more 
accurately to 'ominant rural intereiats lias boon attcntod to since the early 
days of compulsory education,. Armytage quotes an observation in I898 by 
Sir John Gorst, M.p,, who was Vico-Prcrident of the Conmittoo of Council 
in Educati:^n that, 

"The farmer and tho squire are no friends to elementally 
education. They as^^ociato acriouliural depression 
and high rents with compulsc^ry education, and they 
grudge to pay for that teacliiuG v/hiGli deprives thorn of 
sorvanta r>nd furnishes thuir labourers vith wings to 
. fly frr-i the parish.'' (^0 

In two reports issued in the first qurjrtor of th^- proisent century and 
dealinc witli rural depopul'.xti(.=n, much of tho blame v/as laid at the door uf 
'modern' education. In tlie ilc-port on tho Decline in tho Agricultural ' 
Population of Groat Britain, 1881-1906, tho I'orfrjr correspondent writes, .. 

"Modern cduc .tion has tho inuvitablo tendency of load- 
ing tho rural population tri bo discontoiitod with tho 
monotony of couiitry iifo, and tbn citiorj with thoir 
nur.icrous amusGmcnto and buctlo \/ill Ir.vo iui over- 
increasing charm i^r tlio better educ;xtv.d of the rural 
dwellers." (5) 
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«Uiothor corroapoiidont Hvon a rm\3. area obaoi-vocl, 

'^Thu proi^ont systoai oi' oducation in rural achoola is 
uuGuitocl to v;hat mmt be- tho futi\ro i')ODitiQn and 
QiwQQT of thv (^:x\;'at luajority -vi* the chilcli^cn attond- 
iug thora, vvho i;m£}t oaxTi their liviiig by anjiual 
labour At ^ourtoui they loavu school vdth exalted 
ideas and a diistasto Tor fariM or domestic uork*^^ (6) 

The sarae thing is talcou up by tho 1920 lioport oi tho Conunittoc on 
Wonon in Agriculture where there is ^ycnoral agreciuunt among witnossos that 
tho oduuation sa.von in rural schools did not pronctc an intorost in country 
life and work* One headmaster is reported as rjayin^jj ''The more schooling 
young people got the loa^s intoroGted thoy are :m covuitry lifoJ^ Another 
ruuarkod, "At present, education itself has tho tondc;ncy to send young 
people to town, as there is little social life in rural districts, and 
nothing at all to attract anyone of aiabition to rouain on tho land»" (7) 

Finally, Jac Willi^uus has observed in hirj accouiit of social change in 
a Welsh rural village during the period 1920-50 liow the widening of 
educationa]. opportunities luay provide a means for individual social 
mobility but at a social coot to tho local cownuiiityo 

'*The pattern of education that has developed during 
tho present oortury has enabled theiu to Vrjet on^ and 
'getting on' inevitably niuant 'gettuag out^« 
Individual raombers of tho comiriunity profited from 
the oducationa3. opportunities tliat had boconc avail- 
able for all in accordance with their abilities and 
aptitudes, but the conuaimity as a v;hole had boon 
irapovorished by tho steady c3rain of talent and 
potential leadership from it into En£;land^s urbai^ 
and industrial areas o'^ (8) 

The movement of young workers fron the country-side to the towns is 
certainly not a purely Scottish or British phenenenon* Thir ^ype of 
migration is apparent in some third v/orld countries v/horo the ^,.„'ocossoe of 
industrialisation and urbanisation ai'o leading to rural youth deserting 
the country-side 0 Abernethy describes tho relationsliip that exists 
between education and rural migration in Southern Nigeria in a way which 
many would clair.; to be directly relevant to the situation in peripheral 
Scotland, 

*'In addition to raising the vocational aspirations of 
. the young, education has incroasod theii* desire to - - 

live in the city. Tho elements of this desire are 
; well knovm; the' excitement and variety of tho city, - . 

the opportunity for more interesting and higher- 
paying work, tho froedoin from i)arental and smrj.1- 
community x^rosuures* ^ (9) 

In many ixarts of the Hir;lilands and Islands it has for a long time been 
a necessity for academically oi-ibitious pupils to live away from home for at 
least part of their secon('^ary education • Marjorie Cruickshank lias 
indicated how a pattern of secondary education provii^ion that requires of 
pupils following academic coiu^ses Uxat thoy live away from homo might not 
EBs[^C only lower educational levels but also act as a irdgratory push. 

^^Tha neud to boar d nwav frnm hnmo r^Q^ioyA nnnv Y%nyr>v^f.fl 



raaarkodi "At pyosont, oductition itsolf has tho fonaonoy to Gond young 
poopio to town I as thoro is littlo social llfo in rurd di^strictSi and 
nothing at all to attract anyone of ai;ibition to rocain on tho land." (7) 

Finally t Jac Willirjucs has observed in his aocoiui*!; of social change in 
a Wolah rural village diii*inn; tho pc?riod 1920-50 ho\; tho v/idoning of 
educational opportunitioo may provide a mean^j for individual social 
mobility but at a social ooct to the local co;anuu;ity» 

'^The pattern of education that has dovc^lcpod during 
the pr'-.»Gont cv»niury hau erablod thou: to ^ ;}ot on* and 
•gottinfj on^ inevitably lucont ^scttinij; out't 
IndividuaJ. i.:oinbor3 of tho comunity profited from 
tho GducaticnaJ. upiportunitics that had bocono avail- 
able for all in accordance with their abilities and 
aptitudes, but the oomimity as a v;hole iiad boon 
irapovorishod by tho steady drain of trJ.02it and 
potential leadership from it ixito Encla:;d's urbaii 
and industrial areacJ' (8) 

The novOuicnt of young worlcors from tho country-side to the towns is 
certainly not a purely Scottish or British phonononon# This typo of 
migration is apparent in some third v/orld countries v/horo tho processes of 
industrialisation and urbanisation are loading to rural youth deserting 
tho country-side • Abornethy describes the relationsliip that exists 
between education and rural rnigi^ation in Southern Nigeria in a way which 
many would clair.; to bo directly i^elovant to tiie situation in peripheral 
Scotland, 

*'In addition to raising the vocational aspirations of 
tho yoxing, education has increased ^hoir desire to 
live in the city. The elemontsof this desire are 
- v/ell knovm; the excitement and vnriety of the city, 
the opportunity for more interostint^ and higher- 
paying work, the freedom fror.i parental and snail- 
community x'rocuurcs*'^ (9) 

In many parts of the Hif-hlands and Islands it luxs for a long time boon 
a necessity f:.r acador.i.lcally arabitious pupils to !Livc•.^ away from home for at 
least part of their secondary education. Mar;jorie Cruickshank lias 
in^Iicated how a pattern of secondary education provision that requires of 
pupils following acadonic courses tlu\t thoy live away Irom homo might not 
only lower educational levels but also cct as a migratory push. 

*'Thc need to board away frcn home deters ixiny parents ^^J*^ 
from sendini? their cliildren to selective secondary 
schools. Othor parents , aiudous to avoid tho. din- <^ 
ruption of far.vily life ar.d the educational depriva- 
tion of their children ^y^rrocj^t^hemcelvos and aove v 
elsewhere . ^» ( 10 ) 
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It could bo thoui^^ht that a pattern of aoconcUu^ ocluoation provision 
basod on contraliaod acho;:lo, v/ith tho ncocl for :>iv:dlrj ironi rer.iotor aroari 
to stay in hostclu or Xodr^injs coulU load to 2^'»ofvbor clopopulatiou in tv;o 
ways - Firstly 1 not all parents Hvii;.^ in tho rs.;iuotor areas would 
tolorato tho soparation and c'iisjruption to faiuily liiiw- that tho transition 
fro'd a local priraary school to a diotant soccndr.ry school ontails. 
Secondly, talun^ pupils;; out of thoir homo social onvironiuont would incroaco 
their diSQatii;) faction v/ith Huj iniral \:txy of lifo :\nC. oncourago thorn to look 
tov/ard3 tho bright li^^liti? and bottor paid Jobc of tlic t n-/ns and citioa* 
Thoiso aro cortaiiUy point3 th:;t havo boon mado iii thu ongoing dobato about 
tho patturn of Gocond:\ry education provioion in tho Covon Crofting 
Countioa* (11) 

The intonticn of tho 19'v5 Education (Scotlnnd) Act v;as tho provision 
of •soccnd'-.ry education for all* • In many of tlio rcnotcr parts of tho 
Sovon Crofting CountioG those pupilis who at the oiid oX thoir primary 
education wore c:oloctod as beine; capable of bcnofitinr; fron an 'academic 
course' were required to live away froi;i hone -axid attond r, distant Gchool 
in order to follow cours^os loading- to the liiffnor rjrixC.Q o:cai:iination£3 of the 
Scottish Certificate "of Education and eventual entry into liighor education* 
Pupils who wore judged to b-^- 'non acadenic' wore able to rocoive their 
secondary education in their ov/n homo aroac but attondod a Junior Secondary 
ocho'-l v/hich wou3,d only off or non-certificate courses and all pupils left 
at tho earliest statutory leaving ago of 15 with no fornal educational 
qua?uificationst In some of tho ronotost and r.iow^t cparsoly populated areas 
tho nuiabor of local pupils of secondary age was so lii.iitod that they formed 
a small secondary departnont at tho top of a one or tv/o- teacher primary 
schcclo These sm/.ill departments had none of tho facilities necossary in 
order to provide an adequate level of secondary education and were strongly 
condemned in 19^7 by the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland which 
concluded that ''in effect these children are bcin:j denied secondary 
educaticnt*' (12) 

The initi:il response to tho 19^*-5 Act v;as tho sotting-up of a largo 
number of v'^mall secondary dopartr.iunts :lu rural arcvas tliat in rnany ceises 
v/ero only able to provide a very restricted forri of secondary education* 
i'iuch of the subsequent history of secondary education in the Sovon 
Croftinc Counties has boon dominated by the closure '^1 small secondary 
departmonts and the ccnsoquont outcries ai'^ainst tho evils of increased 
centralisation* 

The traditional split between 'academic' or 'certificate pupils' wand 
'non-academic' or 'non-cortificato' pupils to a large extent has been 
eroded by the introduction of '0' /]p:ade examinrctions in 1962 and the 
issuing by the Scottish Education DcpartKiont Of CirciAlar 600 in I966 that 
required all local oducati.*>n authorities ir Scotland to Gubmit plans to 
tho Scottish Education Dopartniont for tho ro-orr;ani3ation of secondary 
oduc:xtion along comprohwnsive lines. Circul^ir 6C0 providos an adinini- 
stratively nuat datu from which the demise of tho Junior Secondary School 
can be marked, but it v/as tho introduction of '0' r:p?adcs that was perhaps 
more significant. The advent c'£ 'a' grades ncant that a convenient 
qualification became available to omployerc when solocting employees • 
As entry into an incroasins number of skilloil manual and clerical 
occupations became dependent upon tho possession of the right number and . 
typo of '0' grades, an incrcasin^^ly wide ability ran^;o of pupils (and 
their parents) wished x^o hr^vv tho opportunity of posGossing a qualifica- 
tion which was pre-eminently useful in that it was cashable in the labour 



^^ •soccnd'.ry oducntioii for all' • In inany of tlw rcuotcr parts of tho 
Sovon Crofting Countioo those pupils who cxt tho ond o:L' thoir primary 
education wore aoloctud r.'.^: boiui*; capr.blc bcnwfltinr: from on •academic 
courso' woro roquirod to livo r.v/ay iron homo and attoud r\ di^^troat Gchool 
in ordor to follow cour^^oo loadin.j to tho hi^jhv^r jTa.lo oxnmnationn of the 
Soutti-^h Curtlficatw of r'ducrvbi'.ii and ovontual ontry into hi(jhor wducation# 
Pupils who woro juujjud to 'noji act:;dor.;io^ v/crv.- iibXo to rccoivo th^^ir 
sccs^ndary oducr.tion in thoir own hor.io aro'Ati !}ut :^ttondod a Junior Secondary 
Jcho .1 wl;ich would only offor non-cortificat^; coursoj? and all pupils loft 
at thv. oarligst .•Jtntut.ry lur.vinr; -'^15^ <^>f 15 vdth no fornal educational 
qualifications. In sor.io of tho rcmotost and noBV ^^-^or^ioly populated areas 
tho nu:nbor of local pupils of secondary af;o won so liuitod that they foiTied 
a snail t^ocondary doportriunt at tho top of :\ ono or tv;o-toachor primary 
scho^..^l. These small dopoi'tnionts had none of the f:ioilitio4;3 necessary in 
order to provide an adequate lovol of socondary education and wcro £5trongly 
condopned in 19'+7 hy tho Advisjory Couiicil on Educr.tion in Scotland which 
coucluvlod that *'in effect thor^o chil^lren are bcin;j denied secondary 
vducaticn.'* (12) 

The initl':l rooponso to tho 19^^5 Act was tho i^ctting-up of a largo 
nav;bor of onall Gocontlary '.iepart/.K-ntc rural areaa that in many cases 
wcr^. only able to provide ci vory roJitricted forr.; of ^7»econdary oducation# 
iiuch of tlio subsequent history of second: ;ry education in tho Seven 
Crofting; Counties h:\s boon dominated by !:hc cloawo -^f small secondary 
dcpartiaents and the consequent outcries a^joinst the evilis of incroacod 
c ontraliSvition • 

The traditional split between U^cadoinic* or ^cortixicato pupils' and 
'non-academic' or 'non-cortificate' pupils to a large extent has been 
eroded by the introduction of '0' r^ado exoininations in 1962 and the 
issuing by tho Scottish TJducation Departhient ef Circul.?j: 600 in I966 that 
required all local oducr.tion authorities in Scotland to submit plans to 
tho Scottish Education Departr.iont for the ro-orc;anisation of secondary 
educ.xtion along comx;rehensive linos. Circular 6C0 providoG an adi^aini- 
ctratively neat data fron which tho domino of tho Junior Secondary School 
can be r;,arked, but it v/as the introduction i-f •O' f-radcs that was perhaps 
more significant • Thu advent cri: 'c' /^jrades r.ioant that a convenient 
qualification bwcane available to er.iploycrs v/hen selecting oniployoos. 
*in entry into an increasing number c: f skillo:! manual and clerical ^Jp 
occupations became dependent upon tho possession of the right number and 
tyi^G of '0' grades, an incroasini:;ly wide ability ran^^e of pupils (and 
their parents) wished to hr.vo tho opportunity of pocGossing a qualifica- 
tion v^;hich was pre-eminently useful in that it v/as cr'ishable in tho labour ^ 
market. Shortages of staff and resoiurces raeoiit that the small Junior ^ 
Secondary Schools wore particularly ill-equipped to provide a satisfactory 3 
range of '0' ;p?ade courses. The demand by parents that their children tmm 
^ should be given the opportunity of obtainincj '0' g^^^^^s miglit have led to Q 
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tlie gradual disapp^^^arunco of tho non-ccrti.ficatu Jiuiior Soccnclary oohuol 
but the- process v/as :;cct,lcrnt^.cl by the x5Ubiic:\tion o'x Circula:^* 600 in 
1966 • 

Doopito roquiriiifj oUucati./n authorit:i.'>3 to cub):dt piano for tho 
conprohonsivo j'o-orsani.saticn of 3ccondr.ry v-ducction, Circular 6C0 
rw-co-pisod that tho cparsonoas c^f populatio2i in tho ^«i;;:hland region con- 
stituted :i lo^itiiuato roaiJon v;hy " fully cooprwhonoivc pattern of 
secondary uducation coulJ. n^-t be ir.;ploi;o2itcdt 

"In some rir^as where the population is iiore scattered 
and v^hcro cci-riUnicc-.ticns are Doat difficult, it may 
bo irnpraotic':il to provide in one school a range of 
courses 3uit:\blo for -rJll pupils in the aroa, oven 
during the first tv/o years of the secondary courses 
without a nieaoui^o of centralisatiozi which \/ould bo 
quite unacceptable to parents,'^ (Ip) 

Over the next few years as v.dua'*.ti'..n coroiViittoos produced their schemes 
for conprohensive reorganisation, tho debate v;idencd and just about every 
. pressure i^rcup in the Highlands expressed an opiiu.on on the issues raised 
by Circular 6C0. On tho Island of Lewis the V/e::^:tern Islos Crofters^ 
Union submitted a me:r*oranduni to tho r^cottish Education Department and the 
Ross and Cromarty Education Authority luaintaininc; that a policy of 
reorganisation that resulted in all secon-lary pupilr7 on Lewis receiving 
their secondary education i]; a sinr:lij ccatrali£3v.d school v/ould have 
dangerous educational and social consequencost 

'•Thus, unless the trend will be uodifi«'.d, no cliild 
over twelve will, in thu future thereafter, bo 
educated anywhere in rural Lwwis It 
is legitir.iato, therefore to arf^ue against massive 
centralisation on the firounds of t]ie clisostrous 
effects, socially and 3osych»jloj;;ically of the 
removal of the young from rural Lewis 
Present policy will seriously jcoparcdse rural 
enployr.K'nt , social life and thereby population 
retention, besides disrupting family life and 
Idllinc a valuabL. culture.'^ (l^f) 

As the debate devoloped the Secretary of Stat^ for Scotland asked tho 
Highlands and Islands Duvolopr.cnt Board to advise on how the principle of 
comprehensive education should be applied to the rui\al areas of the 
Highlands and IslandSt The lUI.D.B. recoi;;nised that, ■ _ ■ : : 



y 



■"Most acaae;:iic pupils in the Highlands already go 
away from heme for their education. This has 
draine'': the bricihter pupils frci: the rural areas 
and only a few iiavo the 'rpportunity of coming 
back* If tho all-through compruhensivu school 
^ is adopted every\;hero this will nov/ happen to all 

youn^ people." (15) 



However, and perhaps judici.aisly, the H.I.DtB* report accepted the 
principle of comprehensive se^;ondary education but strongly rccommondod 
that Junior High Schools shou3.^' be established v/hc?ro possible so that 
pupils could remain at heme at least for tho first tivo years of secondary 
oduc^ation. 



CO or SCO suitable for all pupils in tho aroa, even 
during tho first two yoars of tho /Jioc^.ndory coursos 
without a measure of cuntralisa^L;ion which would bo 
quite unaccoptablo to parents (133) 

Over thu noxt few yoar^: cducr;ti«..n coixiittoi^-s produced thoir GChomos 
for coinprehv,nj:3ivc roorsariisntion, the dobato v/i(^,onod and just about every 
procsure j^rc^up in the High.lando expressed an opinicm on the issues raised 
by Circular 6C0. On tho Island of Lov;is the Uer:torn Lslos Crofters* 
Union submitted o, nionorandun to tho r)Cottish Education Department and the 
iiosn and Cromarty Educ^ai.^n Authority niaintrdixin;;; that a i^olicy of 
rocrgonisation that ret'^ultod in all secon^lary pupils on Lewis receiving 
thoir secondary education tn a sinf<:lu ocntraliswd school v/ould have 
danp;orous educational and social consequences • 

'''Thus, unless the trv.nd will bo i;.oOi,Cicd, no cliild 
ovor twolvo will, in thu future thereafter, bo 
educated any\>^here in rural Lov/is It 
is le^atimtc, therefore to arf^uo against uassive 
centralisation on the i^rounds of tJio distustrous 
effects, socially and psych. :10tiioally cf tho 

rcDoval of the young irou rural Lowin 

Present policy will seriously jeoparc.iso rural 
enployr,icnt, social life and thereby popul.ition 
retention, besitles disrupting foi'.iily life and 
IcLllinc a valuabL. culture." ilk) . 

As the debate developed the Secretary of Stat« for Scotland asked the 
Highlands and Islands Development Board to advise wn hov; the principle of 
comprehensive education should be applied to the rural areas of tho 
Highlands oxid Islands. The H.I.D»Bt recoi.7iised that, 

.'^Most acade:uic pupils in tho Highlands already go 
away fron honio for tht-ir education. This has 



young people.*' (15) 



drained the brighter pupils froM the rural areas 
and only a few liave the opportunity uf coning 
back* If the all-throui[!^ cornpruhensivu school 
is adopted uvery\/hcro this will now happen to all 



However, and perhaps juaici.^usly, tho H.I.D.Bt report accepted the 
principle of compreh».nsivu se^jwndary education but strongly reconunendcd 
that Junior High Schools should bo establi/ihed v/horu possible so that 
pupils could ronain at hor,ie at least for tlw first ti^fo years of secondary 
education. 



The most remarkable* thin^j .'.bout tho ochoraus produced by the Highland 
education authorities in r^npon.^** '^''^ Circular 6C0 is their variety* Tho 
fundanentol/ % 
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fundni'.tcntal probloiu facing, u;:uo'Afc:Lon;";l r-ccifJion iwcl^arci linn boon to dovisg 
a - wltliiu j^.ccoptul^il.'j covt liiait^ - ouu.bloi^ 'bho objc-ctivc of 

comprohuu^a vc sooozidai^y education ar- thu .^bjo(;tivc> uf allcwiug pupils to 
bo educated v.lthin their ho;:io o,roT.:r^ £or a; louj-; r.3 poGcib4.o to be 
roalisodc In a nuiabor of sit;U;tionc thijoo two objoctivoc have- proved 
incompatible i-ind dif.fcront oclucr.tion '.vabhoritioc h.:\vo WiCidv -vlfforunt 
coinpronise.^-j. Within that ar;;:\ c£ tU j -.rowr., Drcyrcrlng Coiuv':ios v;hich wo 
have already identified ar; bt.-i:ir; pcriphor:-.!, i\ uu..;bc-r ;.vf different 
Go3.utio2ic have been 'ittciTiptcd. X:\ i:lie Oivrnt-yr. "^liore cue two six-year 
secondary /i;chowls at ?arkv/:C.l. :uv.; Strji'.rAo.c.Gp j^ivoiln living on the 
lar/>'r of the other iel-^^ndG tli^t i:.aLe-up '^hw Ori:;i':.>;j are r:^.ble -co attend 
a 3.ccal ii^land Junior Uirji Sch;>:'l i^r at iej',>l t.ho ii:crdt tv/o years of 
secondary education. DeGiritw tl\c r-'.r.iull. uu;abi>r.- involved, Pierov/all 
Junior Hifjh School on the island 01 '/ociray hac only 12 pupila in S.l, a 
ceraon course i^ provided in ir.b.e fircw tv;o ycarc o-T ^^econdary education 
so that durin/; the fiif^t tv/c yea*"»3 thv^re i.^ direct corapatibility between 
the oource provided in the snail Junior ^Uh Ochool^ and the courtije 
provided in Kirkv/all Grruni;;ar ScliOwl ■?4k1 Stror;.ner;rj i\cadv;r.yo This 
provision ie r.nly made posoiblc by tlie use of a rA'-cvip of peripatetic 
teachers of specialict subjeet^ v;ho ily froi;i onr; i:3l?jid Junior High School 
to the nextt Pupilri living v/lthin the catchnxnt ai\-:as of the Junior High 
Schools :ire allowed to transfer usually to Kii-l?.vall araii;rrar School at any 
staee in their secondary car^-er bv.t are oucouragsvd to do so at the end of 
tho second year* I'or thouc pujpil.^ v/ho rcirirdn at the locoj. Junior High 
School beyond S#2| limited 'G^ /^rado prc^doi^n io laade until the end of 

In souc; of the outlyin^^ islands like Eeu:;w':',y and Papa Westray that 
have very snail populations no local secondary i*^ravision J.s possible* In 
soiaO cases pupi].s c^m travel by -^cat daily to a Junior Gocondnry School 
on a neighbouring island or tr-uisfer to Kirlo-;all or .Stromno&s from the 
bo;ii,nnin^^ of thci.r secondary wCiuoation. lntei''-island travel by boat is 
dependent upon the weather and io tliero.foro not vory dependable • Pupils 
froiu Papa V/estray v;ho depend u->^n a dr.ily boat journey to Pierowall School 
often find during the winter rnoni/iio that bcrd weather niclvos the trip 
ii;:po3siblo , in which case the^'0 i:; no alterrtafcj.ve bui; to attend tho 
primary school on Papa V/esti^ay mti\ tho voather ir.iprovoBo Sijnilarly, 
bad weather during the v;?,ixtor nion^^h:^ m:-i]ces f.vcquoiit journojS home to the 
outer islands from Kirlc.vall and Stromvy^a^ vu'.r-y difficult. 

Down the whole- of the v;ort coa-jt v-f Sutherland from Poorness to tho 
border v;ith I;oss-Ghire tho popul?bio:; ±3 sparsely distributed and all 
I)upils from the very bu;;;jju-:i:*e ^ f their .secondi^ry e^lucation arc roquirod 
tu attend a centralise-l seccndnvy 's^^c Si on tlio east coast at Golspie • 
Kelativoly rjeod comi'.iunicativn^- c.u'.\blo jTr-oc^ueivl horv- vinits to. bo nado 
and most pupils return hone uvery ;jecond' or third \;oel:-endi Down the 
west coact- of x:oss-shirc tv;e-year junj.or 0(;L.pru;\Oj:£jivu .iohools have been 
established at Ullapool and Gairxcch v/hich ::erv^ ;.',n :uiu:Kdiate daily 
travullinc catchnt^nt aror -. All rt:v*?l- livr/,;; in tlv.: catchnent areas of 
these twe junior cornprehoiirav.. i^choul^j :,:.^*e -.vniviirod to attend -the:*i for 
two years after v;hich all pupilo trani;:for te Dintjwall Acadcny on the oast 
coast of Kcss-sliire* Pupiln resident in the n^rth^-rr: p-r'^ of Woctor 
Koss but living; eutv/ith the or.tchr.ont urx:.'^ oi ^udrloch or HJlapocd 
transfer to Dincv/all Acadeiiy ^^-t t*i'- be.;innin;» ox thejr TiOo^vudary education. 
Further down tho ester IJoss coaot at J.W.cldun thor^ i;: t\\: most 
northerly six-year school on the wect conct^ \;oll ."1:. serving its 

immediate catchi.ient cr^a around Kyle of Loolaloli it \l t\.j t>vj oniarv 
school for pupils from the ;:Jhielaai(>, Ap})lc.er*/UJ and .l.vch Cnrron • • 4.s all 
of v/hom livo in the hostel at Ploc::ton duriuf; t!io v/co'it The i^i^ Xi.icant 



Jilooondary oducntiorit Dospito tlic r-^r.iixiU i;U.;:ibor;^ iuvol^.vocli Plorov/all 
Junior High School on tho island oi WoGbr^.y h;u? oi\ly 1?. pupilcs in S.l, a 
Cumon course is providcu in tlio f:i,rst tv;o yoarrj .r.C ^-ocoridary oducation 
3o thcib durin?;; tho iCirct tvv.: ^/car'o thoro in rllrccl; conpatibility botwoon 
tho ccuroo provide ! in the i-^nrxj.l Junior IVnh Ochoolr. :xiiC. the Cwnurao 
pruvidod in Kirkv/all Grammar 3cl>o.;l '^nd .r/jror;.noa;j i^cadoiriyo TJds 
proviGivui ic ^ niy mdo poacdbl'.c l»y tii^., ul'o of a r;v*oui^ of peripatetic 
tioachors of £3pucialist subjootc* v/h.^ fXy xrom one- ialruid Junior Hi(^h School 
tc tho liOKtt Pupils livin;:; v;ithin tho catciir.ior.t '\r^;as of tho Jmiior High 
iSchooli^ arc allow^;d to tranG/.'cr urjually to Kii-b./rdl Graninar School at any 
f3tar:o in thoi-.^ secondary car-.^r br.t i;ro oiiC'iuajy- 1 'Co do so at tho ond of- 
thv; socond yoar« For Ihoisc iyupil^ v/ho rci;rcu v.t tho local Junior High 
School beyond £#2, liriitod i^.xdc pr.r^-^'.oir.n io i,v..\dc until the ond of 
5^k. In Sv:i.k; of the 'nitlyin^ iclr.nc.G likc; P.ju^jay and Pupa Wostray that 
have very i^nall populations no l.vcal sc(\)ndray v^oviai-'.r: is posr.iblo* In 
eoriO cacoG pupils ca^\ travel by ^oat daily to <\ Junior Gccondary School 
on a noishbourin^5 isl.:.r.:i or tr.'insfoi' to KiriO'/aJ.! or Stroinnoss frori the 
bu.jiniiin;; of tht.;ir secondary s;ducation. Inter-' island travel by boat is 
doponJent upon the v/oathor and io tliei'oforo not voi-y dopondablo* Pupils 
froui Papa V/eatray v;ho depend vncix a d:uly boat jovtii^y to Piorov/all School 
i>ftvii fin. I during, the winter it»nl;:i»:: chat ba;; Y*eaih«r racd:es tho trip 
i].:puoGiblO| in v/hich case theio ir, no alternative buc to attend tho 
primary school on Papa V/estray wntrM tW) vec^thcr J^'.iprovor.^ Sii-nilarly, 
iaad weather during the v-zinter mon^Ui:: m:\koG iVequeut o-.nirne^G homo to tho 
outvr isl:mds*from Kir).c.;all acid Stronsvou.^ vu-r-y ^dii-iTieult. 

Down thv. wholt; of the v.'oct ooaov*. r.f Futherlancl from rnjirnoss to tho 
border with hoss-£;hiro tho popul.-bu.oi; ±3 .oparseiy dlr-'tributed and all 
pupils fror.i tho very boi^dm:inc: ^ f their secondOvry G.'luccvli.on are required 
to attend a centralised scocndavy -:?c;^^c•Jl on tlic- east cccet at Golspie • 
Kolativoly ;jcod comunication;-: ^^.rVolo frec:;ue>vi' hon-^ visitc to bo mado 
and most pupils return home every ;;e,;ond' or third \;ooh-ondo Down the 
■west coact of iioss-shirc tvA.-yoar junior ccL.prohoji^iv^^ oohools have boon 
established at Ullai)ool and Ga^irxcch v;hi.ch ::oi-Vc win irai^diato daily 
travulling catchmunt aren. All pupils living; in tivo catchnent areas of 
those two junior cornprehunfTivc. ::;chooLs r^re -Mcir.irod to attend thcr.i for 
two years after v;hich all pupilr. trani:*.j?or to DijitT^voJ-l Acadc.ny on tho oast 
coast of Hcss-shiro. Pupilr; rofiident In the ncciliom p'r.rt cf Woctor 
Koss but living outwith the cr.tcJ'^.inont urov.ij oi (iv.irloch or UHapool 
transfer tc Dingwall Acn.deiiy o.t t'l^; be;;iriran^; -jf t'lolr riecondr^ry oducaticn» 
Further down tho W<--stor iJosn co.-c:t at J.MocLtcn tiior:: ic tho most 
northerly six-year school on the wcrrt coa;?t« Ac \;olJ. ac serving its 
iiunediate catcb.:ent area around Kyle of Loaha?.G}i it Ic the secondary 
school for pupils from tlie Cliioldait-^,, Apj;lr.cr'>oj and Loch Carron aroas all 
of whom live in the host-}! at ^^locltton during; the wooh^ The significant 
characteristic of Plockton ili-jh *:>cU:)ol ia oh-.;t v: cnablv^s jDupils from tho 
west coast to ruccive the v/hoie vf llieir noc^>nd.r.xT ^•^'uor.vui:)n v/ithin their 
:v/n cultural area and x;hey :.u^> not reqiuav.d t.. cr .wC t^io cultural boundary 
bctv;och the v/cst and east coarst^^* ^ ,/>3lp).ier.VI '-irca can bo extended 
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southwarda to inoludo tv/o .?a'03.s on tho woist co-cist of Invoriwss-sliiro » 
Glcnol^; and li'vllais. , Glonol,-:; is w^; cpars<;ly populr.tod wiroa and all puxjilc 
art) roquirod to transiifur to u socoud-ry sohocl in tho caat coast town of 
Invornoss v;hon r.vakinc tho tran.'^ition frotn pripc-.ry to oocondiiry. Ma3.1aig 
is in Hiijhland torms a ccntro rf population buin^* r. fishing port at tho 
oncl of the railway linu. The tj^po of secondary oducn.tion that a child in 
Mnllai^T obtains is dependent upon whothor ho is aoloGtod for a cortificato 
or non-ccrtificato course at tho end c/ tho occond yoar of secondary 
education. ■ Mallai-j is ah exar.iplc of one of tho few ai'oas on tho rmirdand 
of Highland Scotland v/hcrw f-Jolr:ction is ctill in operation. All pupils 
attv.-nd the Hallai^j Gcho .1 for tho first tv/o socol^dary years aftor which 
those selected for aoaderaic coui'sos transfer t<;- Lechr.Iier High School at 
Fort VJillliun v/hich is still on the west coast. Those judged to bo non- 
acadoniic remain in the Mallrdg School for the two roLiainiiag years of 
secondary education. 

On the island of Skye, v/hich comes under tho control of tho Inverness- 
sliire education cor.iir.ittee, the pattern of secondu.ry provision is still in 
a state of transitione In response to Circular 6gO, tho education 
authority argued that Tortreo Ilifjh School should become a 6-yoar compro- 
hcnsivo schc -»! but that because further centralisation would be unaccept- 
able to parent.'', three 'iion-ccrtificate' Junior Secondary Schools at 
Broadford, Dunvogwan and Staff in should bo ret.•1i^^edo Those pupils livinf^ 
in the catchnont areas of the Junior Secondary schools v;ho wore selected 
for cortificato courses transferred at tho ago of 12 to Portree High 
School. In recent y^ars an increasing,; nmber of pcjrcnts v;hoso children 
had not boon seloctod for transfer to certificate cnursos have nevortholoss 
requested that they be allowed bo attend Portree Ilic^h School in proferonco 
to tho local -Junior Secondary school. About two years age parents living 
in tho catohiiiont areas of the Junior Secondary schotjl requested that in 
future all local pupils should receive their secondary education at 
Portree and, if necessary, live in hostels. Apparently this r^equest was 
accepted by the education ci^r.urdttee but no date v/ru^ fi::od for the closure 
of the Junior Secondary schoolr, and no decision talwn about providing 
increased hostel accoininodation. 

Until the rcor^anisv.tion of locca /itovornr.ient cones into effect in 
1975 a.nd establishes a Viestem Isles education authority, tho Outer 
Hebrides vdll continue to be acbinistcred by tv/o county education 
authorities. Lewis ho-o been adi:iinistrativeiy part cf P.oss and Cromarty 
while Harris, North and South Uist, Benbecula and Bai^ra have been part of 
Invernoss-siiirc , On Lev/is the deiproo cf centralisation feared by the 
Western Isles Crofters' Union has not cone about. The Nicholson Institute 
in Stornoway acts as tho only 6~yoar ccmprohonisivv. school for Lewis but in 
the rural parts of th«- island existing: Junior Secondary schools hc;ve boon 
up-eraded to two-year conprehensive school;^. All pupils living in the 
catchnent areas of the local comprehensive schools t\ttend ther. for tho 
first two years of soc^-ndary educ^xti'^n aftor which all pupila transfer to 
tho Nicholson Institute. At this stajj;e r.iany of 'the r)upiis transferring 
from the two coniprohonsivos have to live av/ay fror.'. hoi.ie in school hostels. 
Pupils from particularly isolated and oparsuly populated aroas of Lev/is 
transfer to the Nicholson Institute at the boGinnirifj of secondary education 
and live in hostels. 

Secondary provisiun in the southern part of the V/ectern Isles that 
comes under the authority of the Inverness-shire educatic-n cor.inittcc is 
complicated. The r.<'St distinctive feature in that the area does not 



academic ronain in tho Mali'lg School foi' the two rci.iaininc yoars of 
secondary education. 

i 

Or. tho island of Skyo, which cones under tho control of tho Invurnoss- 
shiro education cor.ariittcc, the pattern of Gocondc.ry pro>dsicn is still in 
a atato of trar.£5ition« In rocponsu to Circulr.r 600, tho education 
authority argued tbit Portroo ili|;;h School should bocomo a 6-ycar corapro- 
honsivo schc •>! but that bcc-.use further contralioation would bo unaccopt- 
ablo to paronW^, throo 'iion-ccrtificato' Junior Secondary Schools at 
Broadford, Dunvogan and Str.ffin ahould bo rut.-dnoc.l. Those pupils livin>i 
in tho catchr.K;nt nroac of th~ Junior Sooondary echo. do v/ho wore solo c tod 
for cortificato c.Airsos transferred at tho ago cf 12 to Portree High 
School, In recent y^ars :.\n incroaGin^;; nur.ibor of parents whoso children 
had not boon soloctod for transfer to cortificato c-'UPGog have novortholoss 
ronuostod that thoy be allov/ed to attend Purtroo High School in preference 
to the local Junior E.ooondary school. About two yoars ago parents living 
in tho catclu.iont arocis of thu Junior Secondary school requested that in 
futui'o all local ipupils should rocoivo their secondary oducation a.t 
Portroo and, if nocoscary, live in hostels. Apparently this request was 
accepted by tho education coniiuittoo but no d-ito'v/ru-i fi:'.od for tho clocuro 
of tho Jimior Secondary cchcolr. and no decision waa talcon about providing 
increased hootcl accomodation. 

Until tho reor<;;:aniS'vbion of local covorninent oor.ioa into effect in 
1975 J^nd establishes a VJostorn Isles education authority, tho Outer 
Hebrides will continue to bo adr-iinistoroi.! by tv;e county education 
authorities. Lewis has boon adi;anistrativoly part cf Pvoss and Croniarty 
v/hile Harris, Korth and South Uist, Benbooula and Boa'ra have boon ijart of 
Invcrncss-shirc = On Levds the dCtsree cf centralisation feared by tho 
Western Isles Crofters' Union has not cone about. 'j?ho Nicholson Institute 
in Stornoway acts as tho only 6- year conprehonsivc school for Levd.s but in 
the rural parts of th^- island existin/;^ Junior Sccond-ary schools have boon 
up-erradc'd to two-year coiaprohcnsive schools. All pupils living in tho 
catchment areas of tho local conprohonsivo schools attend then for the 
first two years of secondary education aftor wliich all pupils transfer to 
the Nicholson Institute.. At thir. staf^o r.iany of 'the nupils transferring 
from tho two conprohonsivos liavc to live av;ay fror.: hoi.io in school hostels. 
Pupils from particularly ioclatod and sparsely popiOatod areas of Lewis 
transfer to the Nicholson Institute at the bofjinninj;; of secondary education 
and live in hostels. 

Secondary provision in thu st^uthorn part of the V/cstorn Islos that 
cor.ics under the authority cf tho Invornuss-ehiro oduGati>..n cor.iciittoo is 
comxalicated. The iwost distinctive feature i.-, that tlio aroa does not 
possess a full 6-yoar secondary school altliou. :h tho now V/ostom Isles 
authority can be cxp-ctcd tf- ,-^ivo tho ontabliGlri.n:j of such a school high 
priority. The pn.sont secondary provision is Ijascd on a combination of 
4-yoar coniprchensivo schools offering certifica.te coiurses up to '0» g^^ado, 
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l)ut v/ith abler pupilis trans f or rini: to a far clistruvt nschool at tho oni of 
the soQond year*, livA 4-ycar Junior Eoccrulary sclioola offox'-ine'; ''i^ily 'non- 
cortii'icato' ooui'sos. Pupils wisshiu^ to take 'llijicrs' have to live 
away Tron ho;.io and c-xccpt f-r i5or.ic pupi3.s from Hi'.rri;:; v/ho can attend tho 
Nicholson Institute, the d^ci^i'-ni to follow a Hirjhor cortificatc courno 
will require transfcrrinK," to a school on the nainlrjicl or tho Isle of 
Sltyo. V/ith ono set of tschocas providinf:' certificate courses while only 
non-cortificate courcos are available at other schools, tho system is 
heavily d.jpendcnt upon selection at the a^-c of 12 ojicl also at 1^+. Thoro 
has recently been prensure from the parents of chilclron who havo boon 
allocated to 'non-certificate' schools fiT a chanjo in policy which would 
enable pupils from those schools to ^:5it »0« :irac!.o cKraninations The 
lack of '0' C'^^^ado courses at Castlobay Jiwior Secondary School on tho 
inland of Barra has bucn a cause of dissatisfaction amen;:* local parents 
and after heated representations tho education authority has agreed to 
very liiaited 'C ^^^ade provision beine made available. 

Throu/ihout mcst of tho peripheral area comprohcnsive secondary 
education has boon introduced which at the same tiinc enables a relatively 
docejitraliscd pattern of provision to be establish^-d for tho first t\;o 
years of seccndary education. Undor a soloctivo syston of secondary 
education like that oporatinc in parts of Invornoss-ohire, non-acadeniu 
pupils are ablo to receive the whole of thoir education in thoir homo 
areas but at the cost of limiting their chances of obtaining forml 
academic qualifications. Under selective sohoDos the 'acadoniic' pupil 
has often to live away from homo from tho verj- be^innin^^ of secondary 
school. A scheme based on the local tv/o-yetu? conprehonsivo as operated 
by Ross and Cromarty education comrnitteo onablcs all pupils to remain in 
thoir homo localities for the first tv;o secondary yerj:*a but in order to 
retain tho comprohensive principle it also rcquii'cc that from the begin- 
nini- of the tliii'd y^ar all pupils transfer tc- a distcait secondary school 
which will involve living away from home. It has to l)o rocognised that 
in some areas the spareeness of the populr.tion malccs it inevitable that 
pupils will havo to start livinc av/ay from home as soon as thoy make tlio 
transition from the local primary school. 

In tliis part of the paper I want to outline the -aroject on tho 
centralisation of secondary education that wo have boon conducting from 
Aberdeen and relate this to tho {general problor: of education and rura3. 
depopulation. In our study wo havo been lookinc at tlireo groups s- 

(1) Parents who had children in primary or second iry schools 
during Session 1971/72. 

(2) Pupils who wore in S.l and S.^i- Ourinc' Session 1973/7^. 

(3) Those who left school at the end of Sessi-.n 1971/72. 

The study of S.l 'md S.^ pupils aiid the 1971/7^ school leavers 
covers all those whoso homo addresses were in the area wo have defined 
as part of peripheral Scotland - that is the Orlcney I.■3l.aI^ds, tUo west 
coash of the mainland from Diirnoos to Mallai;; including the- Island of 
Skyo and tho Inverness-shire small inlands and thw whole of the VJostcrn 
Islos. For tho study of tho parents v/o solectwd nine locations withda 
the peripheral area but which differed nccordinr, to their economic barse 
and their pattern of seconda.ry provision. 

The nine areas v/cro:- 



island of Barra has "b^-on a causo or Oissatisrr.c-cion amcn;]j -j-occu. parcn-cs - 

and aftor hoatocl reprosontations tho oducation authority has agrood to 
vory liiaitcd »C' rjradc provision boinfj wade availr.blo. 

Thrcuijhout meet of ■'•.he peripheral aroa comprohcnsivo socondary 
education hao boon introducv-'d which at tho same tiino onablos a rolativoly 
duGontrali^^od p:ittorn of provicion to bo oGtabliahvd for tho first t\.-o 
yoars of sccondr^ry education. Under a soloctivo syatoin of socondary 
education liUo that oporatini? in parte, of Invorncsss-ul-dro , non-acadornic 
pupils arc nblo to rocoivo tho wholo of thuii- oduc:\tion in thoir hono 
aroas but at tho cct-.t of li:rdtinc thoir chances ;;f cbtaiiiing formal 
acadcuic qualificaticnt;. Under soloctivu achoi.ios tho »acador.iic' pupil 
has of ton to live away from homo from tho vory boGiimini; of socondary 
school. A sohor.10 based on tho local tv/G-yo:.\r cv.-.i^^rchonsivQ ao oporatod 
]rj I; J3B an'.l Cromarty ©ducatiun committco onablcs all pupils to ronuin in 
thoir homo localitiw-s for tho first two secondary y^.r^c but in order to 
retain tho comprohcnsivo principlo it also roquircc that from the bogin- 
nin;-; of tho third yv.-ar all pupils trimsfer tt a dastcuit socondary school 
v/hich will invclvo living avay fror.i homo. It has to bo rococniscd that 
in sono areas tho spareenoss of tho population mal-os it inovitablo that 
pupils will havo to" start livinf^ away from homo as scon as thoy malcc tlio 
transition irom tho local primary schocl. 

In this part of tho paper I want to outline tho iirojcct cn tho 
centralisation of socondary oducation that wc have boon conductinc from 
Abordoon and relate this to tho general problem of education and rura.1 
dcpox:ulation. In our study wo have boon loolcin^; at thrco c^^oups;- 

(1) Parents v^ho had children in primary or second ary schools 
during Session 1971/72. 

(2) Pupils who wore in S.l and S.^- Ourinc Session 23'?3/7^» 

(3) .. Those who left school at the end of Sessi-.n 1971/72. 

Tho study of S.l and S.^ pupils and tho 1971/72 school loavcrs 
covers all those whoso homo addresses were in the area wo have do fined 
as part of peripheral Sect land - that is the Orlmoy Islands, tho west 
coast of tho mainland from Durness to Mollaig including tho Island of 
Skyo and tho Invornoss-shire small iolaiids and tho wholo of the Vi/ostorn 
Isles. For tho study wf tho parents wo solecto-u nine locations v/ithln 
the peripheral area but which differed according", to their ocononic base 
an:l their pattern of secondary provision. 

The nine areas were:- a 



(1) The west coast of Sutherland whore all pupils from tho 
becinnin/j of their socondary education mcvo to the cast 
coast and are rcqujr"'' tn live away from homo. 

(2) / 0135. 



id) The Croiss district oi' Lowi.^ v/licru Aor 'Clio two yoar^ 



of ooccnd"*.ry cuu^^-^tlon the ^^uylls attouu l\ 1'.^o.\X two-your 
coriprchonsivo scho:;i| after v/hich ail pupils? transfer to 
the Nicholson Institute in Gtcniov;ay r^aU livv^ cway fror.] 
hor;io# 



C}) Tho Uig district .^f Lov/iG v;horo nil puvrilrj attond the 

Nicholson Iiistituto ii\'t\ tht- bt.^i:;imiin?; of thoir 3ocondcxry 
oduc.':ition r.nd ^^srw^ required tw livu av/ny fron hovao* 

(^) Tho I^n.-'^nrl .*;f Harrc. v/hcro solocticn taker* plvn.co at the 
boi^iiming tho cecondary ctafjo and pupils c?olocted for 
^ certificate • courses transfer to i"iajunlc;nd ^Jchools while 
•non-certificate' pupils renain at Gantlcuay Junior 
Secondary Gcho.^l- The pupilc v;ho transfer to a mainland 
school can u:3U;ally only return houo for i.iajor school 
holidays • 

(5) The Island of Sanday in the Orlaicy iToix'p v/iiorc most jDupils 
remain in a loc?.! school for the first two years of 
secondary education after which most trcuacfer to I{irkv;all 
and live av;ay from home^ Hov/ever, it i^^ possible to 
transfer to Xirlwall at the bccsinninp; of Geconlary or 
alternatively to renain at the Srjiday school for four 
years and toko grades • 

(6) Tho Islands c f l?ousay, E/jilsay and V/yre in the Orkney 
ijroup - there is no secondary pruvicion on'theso islands ' 
and pupils i^o to Kirkwall or Stronmess from tho be^jinning 
of their secondary education :ind have to live av/ay from 
home • 

(7) South Most Koss - the area within South V/ost Ho^jS that 

we selected is tliat port of tho catchment area of Plockton 
Hi/:h School that is outv;ith daily travellino distance* 
Pupils froiri this port of the catcliiuont area attend 
Plockton High School for the whole of their secondary 
education and are required to live av;ay 3?rou homo* 

(3) Mallai;; is another area within v/hich tiolection tolces 
placo but this time t^.t the ond '-.*r the second secondary 
year* All pupilr. attend tho loc:\l socrndi".ry school in 
iiallaig for thu first tv/o yoara of secondary education 
'after which ^certificate pupils* trr^^^fer t - Lochabor 
Hich School and live away fron: houu* llon-ccrtificate 
pupils remain at Mallaic for another tv/o vi^-ors where 
limited 'C* ;^radfi provision has recently bi.on made* 

(9) Ullapool - v/hore all pupils attend a local comprehensive 
school for tho first two years after \;hich all pupils 
t ran- for to Din^nvoll Academy and live av/ay from homo. 

As well as representing the Kiain patterns of secondary provision 
found in the Hi/^hland and Island rcf^s-n, the nine areas also represent 
^ different types .^f contralisation* In south-v;ect Pwoss the centralisation 

ER^C ■^^ v/ithin a culturally and socially homor;ono\)us area, but for pupils v/hoso 

homes are in Uig^ the move to Stornov/ay represents a chani^;e from a rural 



»non-cortificato* pupils ror.irdn ^.li Om-;tlcV)uy Junior 
Socondary C>cUo,)l. The pupilts v/lio transfer tc; a mainland 
Gchocl cr.r* usw.;lly only roturn houo ior urxjor school 
holidays • 

(D) Tlu IsXan^: ol riandr\y in the Orlauy ::r.)U'-^ where niost pupil;3 
rc;i:\ain in :\ locn.1 i-jchoul f^r the firct two years of 
Gocondr.ry wducation aftjr which moot i;rr,n:yi*';r to Kirkvvall 
iwA live aw.-^.y frcu hor.:o« Hov/cv^;r, it iu pcssiblo to 
trraiiifw^r to Kirlwall at tho bo^inriinf^ or rswcoulary or 
■r.ltoruativoly tc roi;.aiii ax, the Ai;^nday scu^^-.j! Tor four 
yoa.Vi ana t^^co '0' ij;raaoSf 

(6) The Islancla .x Ucuc»r.y, lil/jllsay Tsnd Myv^ in the Orkney 
i^roup - thgrc i^ no Goccnclary ]U'uvioi;):i 02/ Jlict^Q islands? ' 
and pupils ;.;o to Kirlcw'p.ll or Stror.moss the bCejinninc 
of their socciKVu^y cclucotiou mui havo -ic livo away from 
homo 0 

(7) South West I'^oGs - tho area within Scntli V/ost UoijQ that 

wo selected is that port v;f the catchMont Csroa of Plockton 
Hi:3h School that is :^utwith daily trrsVcili^iC distancoo 
Pupils frc»r: thin part of the catclii;*cnt ':xor. attend 
Plockton High Schcol for tho whole of iluir secondary 
education and are required to live av;ay fr-^u home» 

(3) Mallai.; is another area witliin which y^iJ.oction toltes 
place but this time r,t tiie ond 'cf the .7>eocnd secondary 
year. All pupil^s attend the local sccv^ndL'.ry school in 
/ic.llaig for tho first tv;o years of seeoadory education 
'after which •certificate pupils* trcuisfor t^ Lochahor 
High Soliool and live away froi?: ho::io# Hon-certificato 
pupilG remain at Mwallaie for another t\/o yoorc whoro 
limited i^rade provicion has rucontly b^on mado# 

(9) UlL"vpool - -/here all r)upilG attend a loc:,l comprohcnsivo 
school for the firct two years afti^r which all pupils 
tranwfer tc Din/. wall Acaderiy o^id live avn-.y from homot 

Ai3 well as represor.tinj^. the 1.1 "In x^attornc of secondary provision 
found in the Hif^hland and Island roi^iv^n, thi; nine avoaiT also rojDroscnt 
different typos )f centralis:' tiun. In south-west lioss the centralisation 
is within a culturally and socially hoj.ion;onc'jus area^ but for pupils v;hoso 
homes are in Uig, the inovo ti.) Stornoway represents a oha4i/;:e from a rural 
to an urboiT environment, an^l secondary pupils on the vrost coast of 
Sutherland cross the cultural divide t:^ the east coast* Certificate 
pupils on iiarra make the chau/^-e froi:: an island t'.^ tho mainland while 
Rousay pupils are cuntralised vdthin an isL-md gvoxxiu ftJJ 
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In our survey of p-uronts wc h:wo boon concorrrou v/ith four mtn 
pointa:- 

(a) The pif;rati;>n intoiitioruJ of ijaronts o,m. -bh^jir :.'.ttachiuont 
to their present home OAsstrict. 

(b) The level of priront:..! satiof fiction with tlic local pattern 
of seconcUry previjioii .'.'.nd the reasons rrivcn for oaiy dis- 
satisfaction. 

(c) The demands that parents uako <-'f the cciuc;.-.tii:nal system 
■ and, in particuli.\r, thv; attitudes of prxentc; towards _ 

school courses that are oriented tov;ards preparing 
pupils for specifically local jobs, 

(d) The misration and job e:q)cct'itions that p.-xents have 
about their own children » 

In addition, we risked questions about the general social and economic 
background of the far.iily and also the placo of rosidonce and occupations 
of sons and daughters who hL\C co:;plotod their education. 

Wc axo still procoGsiiv' about 2,CC0 questionn-'^i.row that have boon 
completed by 3«1 and S.'^- pupils. Hero a^'ain^we have been particularly 
concorned with thoir job vxid i:iir;ration escpectatiens and also, thoir 
attitudes towarrls rural and lurbon ways of life. Hopefully, the inclusion 
of 3.1, as v/oll as S.^ pupils, will help vj2 to undorotand the dovolopmont 
<-.f expectations and attitude:; and also leaves c-pon the possibility of 
investigating: the relationship between different patterns of secondary 
provision and the devclopm^-nt of expectations and attitudes. The study 
of those who left schcl in 1971/72 is an attenpt to trace the early 
omployraent histories of school leavers to-jethcT vrith any chanscs in their 
places of residence. Wo hope to identify vfhioh type of school leaver 
novos away and which typo stays and the reasons that different groups 
give for their decirdons. 

For the rest of this paper I v;ill bo drawing liea^ily on the findings 
that have oraorced from our survey of some 5CC parents. Firstly, wc 
investiratod the whole aspect of individual attaclunent to the present home 
district and attitudes towards migration. To identify a group of parents 
who have a high oxpcctati'^n of r.iigration in the near future wo asked the 
question - "Do you expect to stay in this dictrict ovur the next five 
years or so?" In all nine areas tiie proportion who did not expecw to 
stay was very low. The area with the highest propcrti.;n who did not 
expect to stay was west Sutherland where it was ijtill i-'nly 5?^. This sort 
of figure should net be seen as having ojtiy pre'.Iictivc value because there 
is a big jur.ip from an cxpoctatijn to actual behaviom?. Moverthcless, 
this finding supports the general picture that enjfcrges from a study of 
the census data tliat net out-migration ;Tr.icn.-; frmlics where the parents are 
old enough to have children of school age io relatively low. The small 
nuinbers and small percentages -.-.lake it impossiblu to ot\y -aiything about the 
impoi'tance of various factors affecting migration rjid expectations. The 
decision to migrate is itself the result cf a comple;: and c implicated 
process and it is unlikely that any one factor could bo i.ientiiied as the 
solo reason for a decision to move. Althouch we hr.vo no evidence to 
suggest that a pattern of secondary provision tliat voquir<^s pupils to live 
away from homo contributes significcjatly to out-mi(iTati'>n from the peri- 
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school couTGcs that fxrc ' oriented tov/arcls proparinc 
pupils for sijocifically local jobs# 

(d) Tho misration and job oxpoctr'.tions that p:'j;'onts have 
about their own children « 

In .'xtlditi^-n, wc askod quostiuns r.bout tUv-' 2*^'aoral aocial and ocouomic 
background of tho family and ali.so tho place of rosii-onco and occupations 
of sons and dau^ihtcra who had coi.iplotod thvir oducation# 

Wo arc still proc-,:i;ain:: about 2,CCC quoati'.nivdrorj tliat havo boon 
completed by 3»1 and i:)Ui:)ils. lloro acain/vo liavo boon particularly 
concerned with thoir Job ''.nd i:ii!;ration o:cpoct'^.ti^.n£3 and also thoir 
attitudes towards rural and urban v/ays of life. llopofuily, tho inclusion 
of S,l, as v/oll as S.'f pupils, vdll help us to imdoroband tho dovolopmont 
c f oxpoctations .ml attitui^o:: and also loaves t pen tho possibility of 
invostigatinp: tho rolabionchip botwoon difforont patterns of secondary 
provisiozi_and the devolopnujit of uxpoctationa and attitudes, Tho study 
of these who" left schcl in 1971/72 is an attor.ipt to traco tho early 
employment histories of school leavers tci,:cthc;r with any chan^jos in their 
places of roci donee. V/c hope to identify vrhlch type of school leaver 
nv;vos av/ay and which typo stays and the reasons that different groups 
(live for their decisions. 

For tho rest of this paper I will bo drawing heavily on the findings 
that have omorged from our ourvoy of some 5CC parents. Firstly, we 
investi.-.atod tho whole aspect of individual attaclynent to tho present homo 
district and attitudes towards niicration. To identify a group of parents 
who havo a high oxpcctativn of oitirati^'n in the riear futur;. wo asked the 
qucsticn - "Do ycu expect to stay in this district over the next five 
years or so?" In all nine areas t;io proportion v/ho did not expect to 
stay v/as very low. The area with the highest proportion v;ho did not 
^;xpect to stay v;as west Sutherlaiid whoro it v;as otill :-'nly 5%« This sort 
of fifiure should not be- soon as having any v;re-'dctivo value because there 
is a big junp fron an oxpuctation to actual behavioia-'. Mevertheless, 
tills finding supports the general picturo that eraerges.from a study of 
the census data tliat not ';ut-ui2ration :\inon;- families v/hore the parents aro 
old enough to have children of school ago io relatively low. The small 
numbers an^l small percentages -.lalco it ii;ipossibl<. to ;ji\y -^jiything abeut the 
importance of various factors affecting uiigration "nd expectations. Tho 
decision to migrate is itself tho result '.f v. coinple:: and complicated 
process and it ic unlikely that any one factor could !jo identified as tho 
iolo reason for a decision to move. Althourjh wo hr.vo no evidence to 
suggest that a pattern of secondary provision tliat ronuiros pupils to live 
nway from homo contributes significcjntly to out-i.ii{;rati-->n from tho peri- 
pheral area, there is a recognition among parents that separation from 
thoir school"a;.;cd children is one of t'lo main disadvcuitagos of living in 
^ a rolatiVQly isoa..t.d .xoa. BEST COM AVWUBli 
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All questions about migration intentions v;oro askod v/oll before any 
roforonco was made in tho intcrvijw to tlio ixxttorn socondary provision. 
When parents wore asked v;hothor they wore fjouerally satisfied or 
dissatiafied v;ith cho pattea^n o£ sooonO^ry provicicn, wide differoncoe 
oiiiorsod between areas that had different patterns of provision and also 
botv/eon areas that at least formally Ind a similar pattern. Thus the area 
that had tho hifjhest percentage of satisfied parents (South-West Ross) and 
the area with the lowest ijercentago of satisfied parents (the Island of 
IJousay) , are both areas where pupils hiwo to live away fror.i homo from tho 
very beginning cf their secondary education c However, this one formal 
siiiiilarity hides a number of important tUfferencos. Tho transfer from 
Sousay to Kirkv/all is from one island to another; it is from a rural area 
to w-^ relatively urban area and during- v/inter montlis homo visits are likely 
to be difficult and infrequent. In South-West Ross tho transfer from 
primary to secondary involves living away from homo, but Plockton High 
School is situated in an area very similar to that from which the pupils 
come, the centralisation is within the same cultural area and good 
communications enable the pupils to go home every week-end. I'or South- 
West Ross pupils who live av/ay from hone, the avcicionce of a west-coast/ 
oast-coast move and tho avoidance of centralisation involving a rural/ 
urban or island/mainland chango moans that there is a cense in which tho 
pupils con bo regarded as still living in their own home areas while 
attending school. In considering the dogroo of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with an existing pattern of provislojj., it is important to 
recognise what parents consider to be tho likely alternative. In other 
words, with what pattern of provision are the parents comparing their own 
situation? In the cases of Rousay and Sjuth-Wost Ross tho comparisons 
that v.'oro readily available further reduced tho attractiveness of the 
present situation for Rousay parents while the comparison available to tho 
parents of South-V/ost Ross had the opposite effect. The Rousay parents 
were able to compare their ovm situati-^n with that of people living on the 
neighbouring island of Sanday where all pupils could attend a local 
secondary school for the first two years. The uiiiimuni demand of the 
Rousay parents was that they should have tho same provision of secondary 
education as that \\rhich was available on Sanday. Tho comparison that 
dominated the minds of South-West Ross parents was tho alternative of 
sending their children to Dingv/all Academy on the east coast which would 
not only liavo involved a greater travelling '■'istanco but would also have 
removed the children from a west-coast locality. 

Despite the need to examine the factors affecting the specific 
circur.istan<^e of every locality, it is noverthuless possible to make some 
general comments on parental satisfaction with different types of 
XJrovision. A higher percentage of parents tended to be satisfied with 
tho pattern of provision v/here transfer tc a distant secondary school took 
place at the end cf tho second year of secondary education. Dissatis- 
faction was higher in those riroas whore the transfer was made at tho very 
beginning of secondary education. Thus Ullapool, Mallaig, Sanday and 
Cross all had a higher percentage of satisfied parents than Rousay, Uig 
and West Sutherland, The Barra situation deserves special mention in 
that during tho debate about secondary re-organisation in the Hi^^lands 
and Islands it has been claimed tliat tho system most appropriate to tho 
special circumstances of the region is one where » non-certificate' pupils 
remain in a local Junior Secondary school v/hile the fow selected for certi- 
ficate courses make the transfer to a distant centralised school. This 
typo of situ':>tion exists on Barra but has little support among parents. 
The lack of parental support is evidenced by tho fact that only 2^ of 



-nr i-w4.en/xvwAy wocm area ana aiaane AJinxoi^omans^OT^VTSJKS^aro liKOly 
to be cliff icult and infroquont. In South-Wost Rosa the transfor fron 
primary to secondary involvoo living away from homo, but Plockton High 
School is situated in an area very similar to that from which tho pupils 
como, tho centralisation is \^dthin tho same cultural aroa and good 
coarauiiications enable tho pupils to go hoi.io t-vory woolc-ond, I'or South- 
west Ross pupils wiio livo away from homo, the avoiUajico of a wost-coast/ 
oast-cuast movo and the avoidiinco of centralisation involving a ruraV 
urban i.;r island/mainland chcaif-^o moans that tlioro is a sonse in which tho 
pupils cwui bo rogarded as still living in their own homo areas whilo 
attending schcol. In considerinc the dogroe of satisfaction or diS'jatis- 
factinn with an oxiatins pattern of iirovisloft, it is important , to 
rccoc;niso what parents consider t.: bo tho likoly alternative. In other 
words, with what pattern of provision are the parents comparing their own 
situatior? In tho cases of Uouoay and S juth-V/est Hoos tho comparisons 
that wore readily available further reduced tho attractiveness of the 
present situation for Rousay parents v/hilo tho comparison available to tho 
parents of South-V/est Ross had tho opposite effect » The Rousay parents 
wore able to compare thoir own situation with that of people living on tho 
neighbouring island of S.anday whore all pui^ils could attend ~a~local 
secondary school for tho first two years. The ninimuni demand of tho 
Rousay parents v/as that they should have the sajuo provision of secondary 
education as that which was available on Sanday. The comparison that 
dominated the minds of South-Wcst Ross parents was the altornativo of 
sendinc thoir children to Dingv/all Academy on the east coast which tfould 
not only liavo involved a greater travollin/j f^istanco but would also havo 
romovod the children from a west-coast locality. 

t)capito the need to examine the factors affecting tho specific 
circumstance of ovory locality, it is nevertheless possible to make somo 
general comments on parental satisfaction with difforent typos of 
provision. A higher percentage of parents tended to bo satisfied with 
tho pattern of provision v/horc transfer to a distant secondary school took 
place at tho end of tho sc-cond yjar of secondary education. Dissatis- 
faction was higher in those areas whore tho tr.ansfor v/as mado at tho very 
beginning of secondary education. Thus Ullapool, Mallaig, Sanday and 
Cross all had a higher percentage of satisfied parents tlion Rousay, Uig 
and West Sutherland „ The Barra situation deserves special montion in 
that during tho debate about secondary re-organisation in the Highlands 
and Islands it has boon claimed that tho syston most appropriate to tho 
special circumstancos of tho ro{,r;ion is one where ♦non-cortificato' pupils 
remain in a local Junior Secondary school whilo tho few solootod for certi- 
ficate courses nako the transfor to a 'listont centralised school. This 
type of situation exists on Barra but has little supijort among parents. 
The lack of ijarcntal support is evidenced by tho fact that only of 
parents wore satisfied with tho existing situation. Dissatisfaction 
sprung in about equal parts from the fact that » certificate pupils' had to 
move to tho mainland at age twelve and the lack of grade opportunities 
for these who remained on the island. Rather than :)ffering an acceptable 
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solutioiii tiw Bai-^ra ^ituc;tijn ro^ultc in tho w.)r'Jt cS, ral worlds, 

Fror.i time to tii.iOi thv olnii;: ic r.nclo thr.t the r.ctui^l content of 
Goccndary oducntion is im^i .i tabic- for pupilrj li^^n:^ in tho rountor aroas 
of tho hinhlandis and islanc c. Pupils shoulc: wot only havo a secondary 
education that is rclrit«;d xo thoir .local • onviromaont but tho content of 
courses chculd be deliberately aimed at i:rep.:u^inL; l^^nils to stay and work 
in their hono districts T!u3 ramos the issue of the extent to which 
the schools are capable .rZ b:;in--'; used to carry out such a r.iajor piece of 
social cncinoorins , but before Guch a policy is atto:;ipted^ attention luust 
be }^i\ren to the wishes of parents a In the quoritio;:naire| we asked a 
series of questioh;^ that v/ero r.d:.:w.d at o^^oertainin:; \uxether parents 
thought the purpose of tho school was to prepare pupils to novo av;ay from 
tiieir homo districts and get joes el/:-jev/hei"0 or stay and work in their homo 
localities^ In all aroasr except Cro^J.^^, a luajority of tho parents 
believed that the school ahould prepare pupils to ixiove av/ayc In Cross, 
^% believed that the scliool should prepare pupils t ) live and work 
locally. Tho area with tho next hi£;hest perconta.^jo was Barra with a 
much lov/or 20?^; It appears that in :.\reas v/hero job opportunities are 
very limited^ parents exx^eet tho ischcol to bo an iiiStitv^ticn that v/ill 
enable their children to co:upeto successfully with othor pupils in the 
wider labour market « Tho rojection of locally oriented education became 
fuo^ther apparent v;hen parents wore asked i;"* they v/antcd schools to provide 
vocational courses that v;ould enable pU;;ils to obtain local eniployment and 
whether they wished thoir own children t'j follow such a course. Cross 
again proved the exception v/ith ?S))i x\\ favwiir of their children following 
a vocational course that was aimed at op^^crb^uiit?.cs in the local job 
:.iarkot» Slsewhei'c the rosponso was f.iarkodly unontliusiastic with 2% in 
Uig, South-V/est Ross and Ullapool takixv^^ up a aar.iilar position ^ while 
apart fror.i Cross, tho next hifjliest was Sa.iday'f^j Z!?r^ general, parents 

demanded that the sohooln should prcvi'Jc tho opportuni-i*.y for upward social 
mobility and rocc^-nised that this iuvolvod /^'c^o^jraphical mobility o An 
attempt to provide courses sp>coif: cally Gviea^od i:-; 3occJ. job opportunities 
- oven for so called •non-cortif irate' pupi3.3 - i-; IDcely to be resisted by 
parents ^particularly if such, pi^ovj '■ri^.'-n is r/.adc at ''-ost of providing 
courses in skills that havu a more c^\o'j:d applicata.un^ V/hu-n these 
questions v/ere asked in areae l^kc T)ii<?^ 3^u':h--\vi;G'* and Sutherland, 

one of the most coauon reactions of ro3poi-.ae*-.ts v/cu; a olj.«^;htly bemused 
look f (allowed by a statomont oonLii^ point.iiv: out to tUo naive questioner 
that there were no local jobs v;-:.rth spv^alcin/^- ..l^out* '\'ho Cross Qxcoption 
is relatively easy to explain oz tho urban area of ^i^torncway v/hich offers 
a wider range of job opportunities^ i.*'. v/ichin d.r.ily travellinc distance, 
and with the greater variety of job op-'ortuiiities^ ixironts are more 
prepared to v/elconie locally orionbod vocational cour^Josc 

In invosti.jatinr tho expectati )ns t}\at prj:*ozrts had about their own 
cliil'.lren, v/o askod parents^ wh';thor thoy t'i;ov,r;ht that their oldest son 
and/or daughter would stiD.l be otayxn^: in tho prc^sent homo district by the 
time they had reached 25 years of cvjO;^ The ovorwlioliiing response in all 
a;*eas was that vnoct parents expects, d their children to nioTatCt In all 
the areas with the exception of Ullapool i.md Cross, loss than 10% of 
parents with a daughter of school a^*e e:q)ectcd tho daufjliter to remain in 
tho home district until she v/aa 25 • Amon-; oom^^ the picture v/as ^ 
different with 50% of pai-ents in Sunday oxpoctino ^^ho Gon to remain • In ^ 
Mallaig, Rousny, Cross and V/ost Gutherloaid i-ho pi^rcontanic* of parents \;ho 
oxpocted the oldest schoo^.-ug-^d con to reraain in tho home district was 
betwoon 20-2^, in Uig 12/.- and in Ullapool, South-V/ost Ross and Barra it ^ 



thou^it the- purposo of the school was to 'prepare pupils to niovo away from 
thoir homo '.^strict ws and fjct jobis clnov/hoi'o or stay"ancl work in thoir homo 
localities. In all aroas, oxcopt Croso, a v.jajori'iy of tho parents 
bwliovod that tho school iShoulci. proparo pupils to i.iovo av/ay. In Cross, 
h% boliovod that tho r.cliocl should prepare pupilc t > live' and work 
locally. Tho area with tho next hic;hoet pcrcontac;o v/as Barra vdth a 
much lowur 20% It appears tliat in :\i?':.?.Vi v/b.orc job '-.'pportunitics are 
very limited, parents expect tiij .schooj. to bo an institution that v;ill 
enable their children t:- compete aucco£<si'vlly v/ith «.)thcr pupils in tho 
widor labour market. The r^jjoctiv-n of ix'ally orientod education bocanro 
further apparent when parent j uor.: a.-sked i:" they \.'antod scho-ds to provide 
vocational courses that would enable i^upil.: to csbtain local oniplojnnent and 
whether they wiohed th..>ir owr children t :> follow such a course. Cross 
ai^ain proved the oxcopticn with P.^'A 1:; favcair of thoir oh-Jldren following 
a vocational course that was ai:nod 'it cppcr t^uiitj.cn in the looal job 
:.iarkot. Slsowhei-c the response v/ao r.io.x:-:eaiy uu'vntliusiastic with 25^ in 
Uig, South-'.'/est P.oss and Ullapool takiii;;;; up a similar poeition, whilo 
apart fron Cross, the next liif-;lioct was 3ai.clay<e 1?;?. 'S.;\ senoral, parents 
denandcd that the .johooL^ should prcvi?3o tho opportunity for upward social 
Mobility and recoi-'nisod that this iuvclvod ,f;eoe:rrv)hiorl mobility. An 
atteniDt to provide coursoo ypocif; craiy oviCitKod lo Docal job opportunities 
- oven for so called ♦ non-cortif ioato ' pupils - i", lilco?-j^ to bo resisted by 
parents particularly if such pi-o'/?. 2i>;.n is iv.ade at tho f^oct of providing 
courses in skills that have a more General applicatJ.on, V/hcn those 
questions v;ore askod in areae- l^Vx Dig, Soul*h-W.;o'- /^ocj ojid Suthcrlcaid, 
ono of tho most coniiiion roactiorMT of rcspoixients wa.; a sli^^ihtly benuoed 
look followed by a stater.-ient c^ntij x-^eintinj; cut i:j tho naive questioner 
that thoro wore no local jobs v;.::rth opoakiur ^'bout, '"Vo Cross oxcopt.ion 
is relatively easy to explain oo tho urban area uf ctornoway which cffors 
a widor ranr:e of job opportunitiOf? ir- vd'chin daily travelling distance, 
and with the /greater variety of job op^orfcunitie;;-;, parents, are moro 
prepared to wolcono locally oriented v.cational cciuroosa 

In invosti-jatinr the expcctati.)ns tliat parents liad about thoir own 
cliilt-lren, we askod lirortntr, wh^jthor they theufjht that thoir ..-Idost son 
and/or daughter would sti.n bo otayj.ng in tho pri>sont homo district by tho 
tine they had reached 25 years of :;gQ> Tho ovcrv/h,o3,r.iir.g response in all 
areas was thn.t most parents expect >:-d thojj: olin.ldren to nigratc. In all ^ 
the areas with the exception of Uliapr.>ol .-.md Croso, loss than 10?o of 
parents with a daughter r>f ochool a^p e.y:i)eobed the daughter to remain in ' 
the hone district until nhe v/ao 23 » Ano?!;; Eon^j, the x^'-f^'i^^^e v/as 
different with 50?^ of paients in f^anda;/ o.-cpocting tho tson to remain. In 
ilallaig, Rousay, Cross and Wost Suthorlani'' the percenta(<;o of parents \.'ho 
expected tho oldest school-cxg-H"". con to roiuain in t.}!o home district was 
between 20-2^, in Uig 12?; and J.n Ullav.c^ol, S(;uth-.\/eiit Pose, and Barra it ^ 
was under 10?^. This shows th.at only a.-.iji.;; very fu\; pai'ents is thoro an 
expectation that the daughtk.-r v/ill remain r.nd although the percentage of 
parents expecting their sons to roinoin is higher, there is ncvertholoss , no 
O <^oneral expectation among -he pa: or ^-^ the, t thoir cli.ura'on will make their 
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homes and raise thoir fai:dlioci in tho districts in v/hich tlioy woro brour^ht 
up, ThQ uxpcotati(. n that clauchtors ai^c less lilcoly to stay th^in sons is 
cowpatiblo w;lth Kr.niian»c fiiuUnga in i-iiral Ireland v/hoi-o he shows that 
cut-r.iierati,-;n fror.i rural as/oas ic highor funcnc :;ir:i.fi thctn anions bcyc 
Uurin^' their c-arly ycai^a on the laloui* ;nar)cct. (16) 

The undorlyinij belief that was continually c::prc£iscd during tho 
inturviowa v/as tint paront(3 cither did not tliini: chat local jobs woro 
available for thoir children once tnoy loft school, c:r thnt if jobc v/oro 
available, pai^cnts did not consider thor;. ouitablo for thoir oxr, children. 
Parents load aspirations and oxpc.-ctations for thoir children wiiich thoy 
Gonsidorod v;ould not bo capable of bcinr^ roalicod locally. In i;;any rural 
•areas and small towia thor^ is :\n acceptance, with the possible exception 
of teaching, that the desire for a r.iiddlc clasc occupation involves 
accepting tho inevitability of iiii.3r.?.tion. In tho study areas, r.iijjratien 
has to bo accepted as a very real possibility ovon if tho aspiration is 
no higher than a desire for a sldLllod nianua]. occupation. As one niothor 
in West Sutherland said, "You have to f'^c to the oast coast oven to bo a 
joiner." 

In this last section I shall attwT.ipt to brinj; tho di.'.cus3ion 
together and see to what extent it is possible to say soncthing at a 
general level about the relationship between educr.tion and rural depopula- 
tion in tho context of tho Scottish Highlands cuul Is.Uuids. The first 
thirds that can bo said is that there is no evidence t]iat dissatisfaction 
by parents v/ith a pattern of secondary provision that involves pupils 
living away fron hoi.io is in itself a sirjnificant factor behind the move- 
ment of population fron tho ?j?eas. The :norc rxbicrJ. population in terms 
of providing potential migrants is tho ]mpil population. One accusation 
made against the education syst em is that the scliooln oncovjrage tho 
development of aspirations oiiO values among pup:J.s that result in them 
becoming dissatisfied with tho way of life in thoir hoh'c ai-oas, this con- 
sequently loads' to a rojoction of their homo arooc an:.' finally culminates 
in a. decision to migrate. The school is identified as tho most important 
social institution responsible for indoctrj.natinr; tho rural child with tho 
values of the cities and towns. Schwcj?aweller and i3rown refer to the way 
that education act^? as a cultural bridge between the eastern iriountaiij. 
-region of Kentucky v^iJ the wider sociuty of the United GtatoT, A 
cultural bridge is defined by then r.s an ''Instit'itiMiial cor.iplcx v/hich, 
: tliTough coranunication, linkage and cultural diffusion .'^pans the gap 
between cidtural syctems," And thu.3, "Tho school by teaching the norma- 
tive pati^^rns of the Great Society inctacatcs tho yovaigster vath i-ho 
culture of the Groat Gocioty and throur^ tho process of assimilation and 
substitution, furnishes hiin '.vith a cultural ILnk v/ith tlie Groal: Oocloty, 
allowing hin to become an '\gent of change in tho rural ccrma mity or fco 
make an easier adjustment to urban life if ho migrates," {17) 

This nodel is concerned vdth explapjiing thi. process of ho'-; rural and 
urban cultures .are blended and integrated. Scb.warsiwcller cr.d Er ^wn coii- 
centrato on thv.- function of educati.jn in bringing ..'.b. ut the integration of 
a rural subculture with the pro dominant ly iirban culture of the United. 
States, It is not . a matter of tho schools iialcLug successive generations 
of rural children dissatisfioa vdth rural life and vi:rtuj>13y making thcrrt 
choose between frustration or niigraticn. Th..- relationship is i.iorc 
ERTC dynor-iic in that tho values of tho wider Sviciety are irtroduccd into tho 

— rural subculture through th(i school, but this introduction brings about 



aror,s end small to\«is thor^ is an acceptance, with the possiblo oxceptlon 
of- teaching;, that the clo.oiro for a micldio clr.sc ocouijation involves 
fvcGopting tho inevitability of nd^rc.tioii. In tho ctudy ai'oa«, r.iitsratior* 
lvx3 to bo rxcor.toci. aa a very roa3. possibility cvtn if uho aspiration lis 
no higher th-M\ a deairc for a ckillvd mr.uua?. occui;r.ti...n. one ;r.othor 

in \/0f3t Sutherland said, "Ycu have to to the er.rit cor.st ev.;r! to bo a 
joiner." 

In this l^st CwCtion I uh.-.H attwinpt to brinj: th.: r'.i.3cu33ion 
to;-ethc!r -'.nd see to whr.t extent it is possible to say 3r;uethin{\' at a 
(.:;.ncral lv.vel about tiiu relati inchip between eduoc-.tion £.\ncl rur:-.i depopula- 
tion in tho context of the Scottish Ilighlancio .uul Xcj.fuii'o. Tho firat 
tliin^: that can bo caia is that thvre is no oviflence that cliwoatisfaction 
by parents with a pattern of cioconclary provioion that invo.lrcc pupils 
livinc away from ho;.;0 is in itself a siijnificant factor behind the i.icvo- 
inent of population fron tho areas. The mere criticrO. population in terms 
of providing; potential niicrants ir, tho pupil popiuation". " One accusation 
made against tho education 'syctum is that tho scUoolri or.covjrago tho 
dovulopment of aspiratioriS .'.aid valuer: anong pup/Jc; that result in them 
boconini:- dissatisfied \vdth the way of life in vhcir hoi.'o aicas, this con- 
sequently loads to a rujoction of their homo aropo an - finally cun.ininatos 
in a decision to r.iigrate. The school is idon;:ifiL-d as tho mooli important 
social institution responsible for indoctrinating th^- rural child with tho 
values of the cities and towns, Schwoj.'awellor C2v\ Brcwn refer to the way 
that education acts as a cultural hrU^^o botv/eon the eastern ineuntain 
rocion of Kentucky and the wider scciuty of tho united otatoT, A 
cultural brid(T;e is defined by then as an ''Inatit'iti-iix;! cormlex v;hich, 
through comr.iunication, linkage and cultural diffusion .';pano"the pap 
between cultural systems." And thurs, "The school by teaching the nosm- 
tivo patterns of the Great Society inculoatcR tlio yoiaiGcter VNdth tlvi 
culture of the Great Society and through tho pvocess of assinilation and 
substitution, furnishes hin with a cultural lilnl-: with the Great Society, 
allowin;^ hin to become an r.rjnt of chanj;c in the rural ccmiii inity cr to 
wake an easier adjustnent to ui^ban life if he tniiimtes," . (17)'^ 

This nodel is concerned v.lth explainin/j th*. process of he-'-; rural and 
urban cultures are blended and intee;rated. SehwarrA'ol.lev .-^nd Er v^n cou- 
centrate on th^ function of educati Jii in brin^rit^ij . .b. ui .the ir.t.^ji-ration of 
a rural subculture with the prodondniantly urban cultui^o of tho United 
States, It is not a r.iatter of the schools nakinf; successive ccncraticns 
of rural chi.ldren dissatisfiod with mrn.i lif^j aivl vi::'tu. l3y iiia}<ing thcTi 
choose between fruBtrati')n or niiffrati rn. 'rh;.- relo.tionship is ».;oi-'e 
dynamic in th?.t tho values of the wider s.^ciety rxo iittroduoed into tho 
rural subculture through the. school, bub thir. :lntroducti<-n brin(.:s about 
change v/ithin the rural subculture. A process do-felops where tho two 
cultural systems become r.iore closely intu/jratod arid in some respects can 
oven approach similarity. 
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In the ccntoxt of Vao :)oriphcral aroaa in tho HichlanclG and Islands 
it ir, roaaonnbls; to cloult the pro-cniiriout i^oaition occupiC'd by the school 
03 an agent of cultural chc^aii^i.^ The ucanrj by v;hic}i tho valuta of tho 
i^/idor society arc introduced in-i-o the poriphorrJ. rru'cas cjcq nunorou£5. 
Porluipc the n-st important r.^^-'^t is the fai-.iily it^eli and perhaps tho most 
visible is the media. The school pupil is likely to liavo moinbers of his 
own close faniily who havo direct experience of an lu-ban way of lifo, 
IliiS poi^cnts may b.^vo livud for a period in :\ town or eity, older brothers 
cr sii:ter£j n^ay h^ ve r;.oved away t.o v:,iployinent in the tov/rifi and by the time 
achool leavinf; n; ; is reache,., closo conteniporarieo are likely to havo 
trr-. veiled a simj .ar path. A prolon:;ed history of nigration I'roni the 
pcriphorr.1 area;, to thu tov/ns and cities :uad, in particular , - tho-indu5_trial 
Cw-ntral bolt of ijcctl5.nd, ha.'^ led to a very stron^i rjid woll developed 
pattern o£ couir.'.uni cation that links the rural and urban cultures. In 
many areas of lifo it is not possible to maintain that an opposition exists 
bwtv/oon the values cf thv rural subcolturo aixd thoc;e uf tlio wider society. 
One iirea of life whore the aiiiLlarity between rv^ral rjicl urban values is 
particularly strong is that concerned vrlth iuoa;; of achiovomer.t and 
individual success. The parent of the rural child is .just concorncd 
as tho parent of the urb-,-.n child to ensure that t'neir child obtains a 
';jood Job' and tliey could very largely ar;ree on what they mean by a good 
job. The parents in tho survey not oiay expected their children to novo 
av;ay in order to find oinployi.iwnt , but vory larr;oly rojectod as unsuitable, 
the vype of job epportuuities that the local licoiiony \/aG capable of 
producing'. The douinant theiue is that individu^.l duccoss is soen as 
beine* despondent upon r.iicratins ojcid oompotinj success fiilly in tho wider 
labour raarket. The pupil fron tho peripheral areas is growing-up in 
v/hat can be called a r.u.,-iratory ;niliou. Tlirouc?hout liis early lifo there 
is the stront: likelihood tloat he '.•dll bo (jrowin^'-up iji cai environnont 
where tho expoctaticn and, indeed, che desire uf his parents will bo for 
him to move av/ay and be siiccessful in finding a good job. Not surpris- 
in.rjly, parents see the job of the school as bein(3 to provide tho pupil 
with tho training and qualifications that will enable hin to ccmpoto at 
least on equal torrnc with pupils from tiio city. If job considerations 
are predominant then factors such as a prexorenco for tho way of life of 
the coimtry or the to^^a^ ra'o likely to be of socondr.ry importance. 

Confronted by the he.'-vy out-micration of ycuna \/orkers from rural 
are 'IS one response is to attuupt to reverse or slow duwn the process by 
. cj.nccntr:xtin2 on the tchocls. However, it would be Dj:'rogant as 
educators and educ-.tionalisto to think that a complex problem can be 
solved by iTottin;^ the oducationr.l nix rif^at. For tho schools to bo 
successful in retaining a much hi;-:hGr proportion of youns P^-^opXe in tho 
peripheral are-xs, it woiold clearly not be sufficient tu convince school 
leavers that the quality of life ±xi the .area was superior to that found 
in the towns. It would bo necessary t^; con\rLnce pupils that they would 
prefer relatively unold-llcd •\r.v. Ivm pc.L'.; wo.vk r.i in vroferenc.e to 

the opportunities pro\'lded in the tov/ns and cities, I-^ such a policy 
was contempl:.tei it wcjuld Iwad to tho values of tho r.r' .die class 
institution of the school o(j±ng in direct conflict vr ^h those of tho borne. 
The most rocont issue of the V/orl,I Year Book of Ildv dtion dcols exclusi- 
vely v/ith the relationship between education ojid rural development 
surveyin(5 the attempts that have boon m-'ide to rctidn population in rural 
areas by providins a spccific-aiy rur.ally oriented educ:>tion, Foster 
9^. and Sheffield conclude: - 



"Historically, thoro c:ui_^be. little doubt tlmt rural 



contrai DOiTi or scotiana, imn loa to a very scron^; cmd v/oia {lovolopocl 
pnttorn of comi;mnication bliat links tho rur.il an ■urban culturos. In 
raany areas of ll£o it is not possiblo to r.u-^intain that an opposition exists 
butv/ocn thu valuo3 of thv rurr.l ijubculturc cuid thoao of tho widor society. 
One -xroa of 3.ifc where thu similarity between rural and urban values is 
particulai'ly otrun/s is that conccrncc'. vrith iuoa.j of achiovomont and 
inaivi:lual .'jugocsg, Tho parent of the rural cid.ia is .iu^t as concornod 
aa tho parent of thu urban child to onsuro that thoir' cliild obtains a 
♦.L'ood job' rjid thoy could very lai'i^cly ar;roo on v/hat thoy moan by a good 
jib. Tho parontF' in tho curvcy not oiuy oxpoctod their children to novo 
away in order tc fin.l omployt.v.i^t, but vory lar';oly rojcctod as unsuitable, 
tho tyjjc of job opportunities that tho loca]. u-conony \/aG capable of 
produciiijj. Tho dominant thor.ij is that indivLlui-.l rsuccoiss is soon as 
b..ing depondont ui.on lui^ratiric; c^Jid oomp^.-tinij ouccoaafiilly in tlio widor 
labour markut. Tho pu>il from the peripheral aruaa is growing- up in 
what can bo called a r.iioratory iniliou. " T'hrouchout his oarly lifo there 
is tho strong; likelihood that ho will bo tTowiii^-up in an onvironmont 
v/horo tho expoctation and, indeed, tho desire of his parents will bo for 
him to move away and be successful in findinn soo'l job. Not surpris- 
ingly, parents see the job ^f tho so/iool as loeinc to prcivido tho pupil 
with the training and qualifications that will enable hi':i to ccmpoto at 
least on equal terms with pupils from tho city. If job considerations 
are predominant then factors such as a preference for tho way of lifo of 
-the country or tho town aro likely- tt>- -bo -af-soaoml^iry iniportaiLce,. 

Confronted by tho heavy cut-mirraticn of ycunc; workers from rural 
arois one rcsxjonso ia to attempt to reverse ov slow down the process by 
concentrating on the schor-ds. However, it would bo .arrogant as 
educators and educationalists to think that a coi;iple:c problem can bo 
solved by (^ottinis the educakionr.l mix rifvht. For the schools to bo 
successful in retaining a much higher proportion of young people in the 
peripheral arcis, it v/ould clearly not bo sufficiont to convince school 
leavers that the qualit^y :;f life in the .area was superior to that found 
in the tovms. It would be necessary to convince pupils that thoy would 
prefer relatively unsldLlled and low pai'.l work at ho-mc in preference to 
the opportunities provided in the tov/ns cuid cities. If such a policy 
was contemplated it would Iwad to tho values of tho middle class 
institution of tho schoc3. buiiiii' in direct conflict with those of tho hone. 
The most recent issue of the World Year Book of JUducsition deals exclusi- 
vely v;ith the relationship bot//een education cjid rural devolopmont 
surveyin;j tht-- attempts that have been made to retain population in rural 
areas by providing a specif ic'dly rurally oriented education. Foster 
and Sheffield conoludo:- 

"Historically, there can be little doubt that z-ural 
population havu resisted rxttempts to provide specifi- 
cally rural or agi-icultural curriculr. in the schools. 
With much justification thoy h.-\vo rocc^piisod that to 
accept such a situ'^ti^n w^.^uld condoi ai them to a ' 

relatively/ ^ n 1 
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relatively cUaadvantascd position vis-a-vis m-htm 
-cjE^' populations in tornw of opportunjj.tios lor goographical, 

social and cconcr.iic mobility. Quito simply, 'separate 
13 not equal' .an^l rurr.1 civ/cllors lir.vo lonr; \mo\m it. 
No ojuoimt of ju-^Gliac vdth the cwriculmi of tho 
schools for cxtu.;plo is likoly to altor tiio lofjitimato 
aspirations of r^^u^al children and thoir parents or in 
somo way tio then to the landt'' (lo) 

If attempts rrc made to introduce specifically rurcJL oriented courses 
within tho schools with the hope that this will result in a decrease of 
out-mijrjration anons y^^uns workora, then net only would such a policy bo 
doomed to fail'^'o but its ultir.nte effect v/ould orJLy be to place tho rural 
school leaver at a disadvantage v/lien he eventually v.ovon and has to 
conipote in the urban labour ranrket v;ith tho products of tho wider society. 
The possession of the number raid type of '0» IcvoLo that are required for 
entry into sld.llcd manual occupations In as iirjp'.;rtrait for the pupil from 
I'ural Lev/is or tho v/ost coast of SutherlAnd as it ±!3 for the city-bred 
pupil. If school leavers and younc v;orkcrs are f^oinrj to be retained in 
the peripheral areas, it v;ill be throu^jh providinc; i.iany more job 
opportunities at the slcilled mwiual and non-r.ianual levels, and in tho 
attor-ipt to retain younc people in pord.pheral areas it is unlikely that tho 
schools will bo able to make any significant contribution. 



Notes and RoforenccG 

Tho present paper is based on reseai'ch boing carried out at Aberdeen 
University on aspects of the centralisation of socondrjry education in the 
Highlands and Islands. The project is funded by the Hishlands and Islands 
Development Board. None of thw- i'osearch. would have boon possible without 
tho active help of the Dircctcis of Education in the Seven Crofting 
Counties and priuary and socondary hoadteach.'jrs i;i the research area who 
have not only allowed i;io access to their records, but in nnny cases, have 
spent a considerable amount of tir.io abstracting information from their 
r-?c:isters. A special debt of gratitude is owed to those parents and 
pupils who c.-.nsentcd to bo intcrwiewod or ccmplctL.d tho self -administered 
c.aostionnairos . 

(1) The Seven Croftinrj Counliof nr^; /irjijyll, Inverness, Ross 
and Cromarty, outlWlrjid, Caithnoss, Oi'knoy or.d Zetland. 
Tho total area is popularly luiown as tho Highlands and 
Islands despite the fact that tho ciroat: of major popula- 
tion concentration (around the slioros of the Moray Firth 
•ani r.l:>n(2 the V/ick-1'hur:.io ax.L.-i in Coithuoss) cxo neither 
highland nor island. 

(2) Census ficiu^os have boon obtair.cd froi.i thu 1951 and 1971 
County Keports for the Seven Croftinc Counties » 

i^) i^cenomic Statistics Taulc D-l, luI.D.D. i''ebruary 1972. 

(^) Four Hundred Years of Kuf^lish Education , V/.iI,G. Amytago, 
Page 182, Comlridfj-e University Press 196^. 



aoomca -co laxxuro ow lu.-cim'co oitoct; wolua ojuy uo to piaco tho rural 
school leaver at a cdsaclvs'jatago whon ho ovontually novon cmd has to 
corapoto in tho urban labour market with the products of tho vddor society. 
Tho possession of tlio nwabcr czul typo of »0*"lovcl.'j that aro required for 
entry into sldllcd rmual occupations ic, as iinp'.jrt£uit ;Cor tho pupil from 
rural Lev/ia jr tl:o west coaat of Suthvrloiicl l\q it In for the city- bred 
pupil. If feichool locvors and yoiuif; v/orkcrs aro r^oiivj^ to bo retained in. 
tlic- poripiicral areas, it v;ill bo tlirouijt- providing; many r.ioro job 
opportunities at the sldLllo c1 manual aiic^. non-iuojiual levels, and in the 
attoiupt to retain ycunr; people in peripheral areas it is unlikely that the 
schools v/ill be r.ble to ir.kc- :uiy sii^nificant contribution. 



Notes and P>eforen ccs 

Tho present paper is baaed on rcsoai'ch beint* carried out at Aberdeen 
University on aspects of the centralisation of secondary education in tho 
Highlands and Islands. Tho prooect ia funded by the Highlands and Islands 
Dovelopncnt Board. None of th^- i^'ecearch. would h:;ve boon possible without 
tho active help of the Directui-s of Education in the Seven Crofting 
Counties and primary and secondary hcadtcachera i;i tho research area who 
have not only allowed me access to bhi.'ir records, but in r.nny cases, have 
si/Cnt a considerable funuunt ^.f tirie abstracting information from their 
registers.' A siiecial debt of gratitude is owed to those parents and 
pupils who conscntwd to bo "intervieweel or coi-iplctcd tho solf-adjninistorod 
questionnaires. 

(1) The Seven Crofting-: Counbien are ar(;;yll, Inverness, Ross 
:\nd Cromarty, outhorlcad, Caithness, Orkney and Zetland. 
The total area is popvlariy ijiov/n as the Hicjlilajids and 

" Islands despite tho f-act that the areas of major popula- 
tion concentration (around the shores of tho Moray Firth 
and oJ.onc tho V/ick-ThurrJo rjxis in Caitlmoss) aro neither 
highland nor island. 

(2) Census fij-urot; have been obtair.od from the 1951 aiid 1971 
County Reports for tho Sever Croftinc CountioSo 

(35) ilconomic Statistic^ Ta1)lo D-1, II. X, i-'obruary 1972. 

(^) Four Hundred Years <.f Fju^Jish nlduc.-.tion, V/.IIeG, Amytaeo, 
Page 182, Cai.i1.ridr;c University Pros.u YjSk, 
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Univorsity of Gothonbui's, 

TH E FHQCEoiB OF UnBAHiyA'J?ICK IH i.^WED EII. 



Tho Swodish ISducaticn-nl S ygtom 

Equal opportunities 

A basic principle of tho Swedish oclucationrJ. ay&tcm io to give all 
children and young people a ohoiicc of obtaiiiinfT; tho education for which 
they ru'o suited. Attempt lias been nado to oliiniiir.to £;oographical, 
economic, cultural, or social obstacles, and discriiidnation botwocn tho 
scxGG. All school and university teaching is free of oharcci Children 
under sixteen receive children* s allowances paid to the family, emd 
students over sixteen receive study allowances. A special system of 
study gi'ants exists for tho purpose of higher education* 




The school system is highly centralized. For each school •form there 
is oust one curriculum, issued by tho National Board of jSducation, stating 
the same objectives for all students in a subject in a certain grade. 
The same organization as to optional courses and subjects is used in all 
school districts. There is, however, a considerable froedom for the local 
boards of education and for the sinfflo teacher to chwose- textbooks, 
ooquenco the contents and also to choose mothodology of teaching and work- 
ing forms for the pupils. • 

Upbrin.i^inp; 

Another principle is that children should bo brought up in a demo- 
cratic spirit. The previc^us division into different typos of school, and 
different lines, has been abolished. Specialisation has boon reduced. 

From 1950 tho old European parallel school system has boon integrated 
into a coinprohonsivo school, starting at tho age of 7 and lasting for 9 
-years. Then there is a tiiroo-yoar senior hich school before the university 
level. 

After compulsory school, it is intended that at least 90% of etudents 
should choose to continue their studios in tho into^^rated upper secondary 
school. This school was introduced on 1 July, 1971, when throe previously 
separate schools, the gyranasium, the continuation school and the vocational . 
school were integrated into "gyr.inasieskolan", oomprisinfj 22 linos. 

Fle xibility 

Admission to an institute of hir;hor oducati<ni usually presupposes 
completion of a three-year line of tho upper secondary school. In spring 
10 1972 the parliament decided that students having fulfilled their studios on 
the two-year li.nos in the upper socoudcvry school are in jjonoral qualified 
to enter tho post-gyrnnasiuin education from the middle -if the 1970»s. This 
is tied up v;ith a third important principle of Sv/cdish educational policy, 
^ naiiicly that the educational system must bo flexible. Those still at 
O school must be able to change tho direction of their studios without major 



A bciBic principle of tho Sv;odi&ili educational system is to give all 
children and young people a chance of obtaining the education for which 
they ore suited. Attempt lias been made to eliminate a-eographical, 
wcononic, cultural, or social obstacles, and discrimination between the 
sexes. All school and university teaching is free of charge. Children 
under sixteen rocoivo chilfbron^s allowances paid to the family, and 
students over sixteen receive study allov/ances. A special system of 
study grants exists for the purpose of hifihor education. 

The school system is highly centrf?JJ.zed« For each school form there 
is just one curriculum, issued by the National Board of Education, stating 
the same objectives for all students in a subject in a certain grade. 
The sane orijanizatioii as to optional courses and subjects is Tisod in all 
school districts. There is, however, a considerable frec-'dem for the local 
boards of education and for the single teacher to chwOso- textbooks, 
sequence the contents and also to choose methodology of teaching and work- 
ing forms for the pupils, • 

Upbrinfdnip; 

Another principle is that children should bo brought up in a demo- 
cratic spirit. The previous division into different typos of school, and 
different lines, has been abolished. Specialisation has been reduced. 

Fi'om 1950 the old European parallel school system has boon integrated 
into a comprehonsivo school, starting at the ago of 7 and lasting for 9 
years. Then there is a tluroe-yoai' senior hi(ih school before the university 
level. 

After compulsory school, it is intended that at least 90% of students 
should choose to continue their studies in the integrated upper secondary 
school. This school was introduced on 1 July,1971> v/hon throe previously 
separate schools, the gymnasium, the continuation school cxnd the vocational 
school were integrated into "gyr.inasioskolan", comprising 22 lines. 

Fle xibility 

Admission to an institute of higher educatitin usually presupposes 
completion of a tliroo-year line of the uppor secondary school. In spring 
X) 1972 the parliament decided that students having fulfilled their studios on - 
the two-year linos in the uppor secondary school ai-o in general qualified 
to enter the post-gymnasium education from the middle of the 1970* s. This 
* is tied up with a third important principle of 5v;edish educational policy, 
^ namely that the educational system must bo flexible. Those still at 
O school must be able to change the direction of their studios without major 
difficulty. Anyone must bo able to improve and supplement his knowledge, 
\subscquent to his initial educati>-n. No one must risl: being excluded for 
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In Jmio 1969 tho Govoniix-ivl; dccidud thc-.t adults, i,©. persons older 
than 25 years, v^?ho hnvc v/oi'kod 5 yoars con take cortain courses at tho 
universities if thoy fulfill tho wpocial roquii^omunta for tho course 
conccrnod* 

•JnivorGitios and univc-rsity lovcl cdllc-f-:oa 

Post-gymnasiuiA c-ducr.tion is i?ivcn mainly by univorsitios and 
univorsity-lovol collu.^os. In tho acador.iic year 1970/71 the number of 
students enrolled at such institutions aiuountod to approx. 120,000. The 
period of education varies widely between different typos, of study. 

Open and restricted admisaio n 

The faculties of theology, law and arts and sciences of Swedish 
universities, the "free facultio?", are open in principle (with tho 
exception of certain laboratory subjects) tc all those who have coraploted 
their syi;inasiuni studies or received a correspondin,'^ education. Admission 
to cortain other types of education, including medicine and technology, is 
restricted. Every year, applications ore for in excess of tho places 
available. 

Tho comprehensive school was to a lar^e esctent introduced in order 
to promote social equality. Its cuij-riculuin pliilosophy is quite 
progressivistic with great stress or; devoloprxnt of the whole child, 
cooperation and fi,roup v/ork as well, as on tho unscloctod hotcrogpneoue 
class OS the. best environment for the fulfilment of these ends. The 
reform called for a radical change of teachin^^ methods from traditional 
classroom instruction to a great doal of individucaization within the 
comprehensive class. (Husdn Honrysson 1959, Paulston 1968, Marklund & 
Soderberg I968, Bcauchamp 8: Beauchamp 1972). Tho senior level was built 
up as a school with successive choice of optional subjects. In order to 
be able, to organizso those different subjects a miniiuuia number of pupils 
was nooded for makine a group - a problem for tho small school. 

The committees preparing; the reform drew considerably on educational 
and sociological research in their planning. One of the most important 
fields of research and argui:ientation v;as the . ijif lucnco of social back- 
ground factors on tho enrolment to higher studies and success at school. 
Here, early studies by Bcalt (19^7) and Hucon (19'i-o) played an important 
rolo. This theme has boon followed up in a number of later studios by 
_'ilusen, who bocarno one of tho most prominent spokesmen for the reform. 
(Sou Husen 8e Boalt fcr further references I968). Among the research 
studios ought also to be mentioned a series of invoctigations by 
Hamqvist (1958, i960, 1965, cf. also Hc-irnq*d.st Cc Bcngtsson 1972) on the 
reserve of talent, inter- and intraindividucO. differences in relation to 
the problems of difforontiaticn etc. 



The only study about tho offectivoness of different kinds of school 
organization that existed boforo the final deci^sion on the Swedish com- 
prehensive school, made a comparison between the old selective system 
and the experimental comprohonsive system that v;oro running pai ollel to 
each other in different parts of the city of StoclchoLn (Svensson 1962). 
V/hon keeping initial ability and social back/j;roiuid constant, no differ- 
ences were (as usual) found between classes belonging to the selective 
and comprehensive system. 



Opon and rcstrictod admissio n 



The faculties of theology, law and arts and scionccs of Swedish 
universities, tho "frQe facultio^s", aro opon in principle (with the 
exception of certain laboratory subjects) tc all those who have completed 
their tiyuiuisiuiii studios or received a ccrrcspondin.'s education. Admission 
to cort-.\in other types cf education, including inedicino and technology, is 
restricted. Every year, a^jplications arc far in excess of tho places 
available, 

Tlic comprohonsivo school was to a lar^o eiitont introduced in order 
to promote.' social equality. Its curriculuiu pMlosophy is quite 
progressivistic witli great stress on development of the whole child, 
cooperation and t^roup work as well, as on tho unselectod hoterogpneous 
class as the -best environment for the fulfiLaent of these ends. The 
reform called for a radical change of teachinf^i* methods from traditional 
classroom instruction to a great deal of individucdization within tho 
comprehensive class. (Husen a- Honrysson 1959, Paiat;ton I968, Mariaund & 
Soderberg I968, i3enuchaj:ip & Beauch:imp 1972). Tho senior level was built 
up as a cchool with successive choice of optional subjects. In order to 
bo able tc organise those different subjects a minimum number of pupils 
was needed for making a ,:p:cup - a problem for the omcOl school. 

The committees proparinc the reform djrew considerably on educational 
and sociological research in thoij" planning. One of tho most important 
fields of research and nrgui.'.entation was tho . influence of social back- 
ground factors on tho enrolment to higher studies cjid success at school. 
Hero, early studies by Bcalt (,V)^7) and Husen (19'tu) played an important 
role. This theme has been followed up in a number of later studies by 
Husen, who bocarae one of the most prominent spokesmen for the reform. 
(Sco Husen 8e Boalt for further references 1963). Among the research 
studies ought :\lsc to bo mentioned a series of investigations by 
Harnqvist (1958, I960, 1965, cfv also Ha'rnq-^dst Cc Bongtsson 1972) on the 
reserve of talent, inter- and intraindividucd differences in relation to 
the problems of differentiation etc. 

The only study about the offoctivoness of cafferent kinds of school 
organization that existed before the final deciyion on the Swedish com- 
prohc-ncive school, made a comparison between tho old soloctivo system 
and the experimental comprehensive system that v;oi»e runrdng parallel to 
each other in different po^'tc of the city of Stocidiolin (Svensson I962) . 
When keeping initial ability iind social backj_';round constant, no differ- 
ences wore (as usiml) found botv;een classes beloni':;ing to tho selective 
and comprohonsivo system. 



A re-analysis some years later (Dahllof I967, 1971) did, however, 
show that there was a difference between the grouping- systems, but it 
did not appear as a difference in the level of performance in tho 
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in a rr.tio .^s big r;s lO Tor c.n equal Icvol of r.ttrlniiicnt in basic 
curriculu;a units - and in tonus :>f time as wull c.c Icvol of porfornancG in 
advnncod units. 

Fror.i a pr-acticril and political point oi view tl:iis cutcorao will of 
coursu moan sonic frustn^titn t^ those whc had drawn too simple and far- 
roachin£; conclusi.-;na tjiat ability gJ^'oupiiis ^''^f^s "ct havo any influence, at 
all. 

From c thooretical point of view the inclusien of process data gives 
rise to a systematic niodol about the relationship. be tv;een objectives, 
cnvironiTiental conKlitions, toachins method, toachinc tiiao and level of 
attainment of the students, The details of the model liave been pre- ■■ 
sented by Dahllof (196?,. 1571 a). 

The teaching situation .consists of conditions that in principle are 
^under control of the system. Some of these are:. Ph ysical characteristics 
" of the schcol ; Size and structure of school builcliijs, distance between 
school and hone, supply of teacliin^ aids etc. Admi nistrative facto rs or 
rules of orsanizatien; principles for class-sizcT a]nd sroupins of students; 
length of school-year and school-day, nuivibor of lessons a week in a given 
subject and so cn.' Characteristics of the toaoho r with rcQard to his 
repertoire of teaching patterns which ho has been trained to use* 

The niain point is that these frame factors . may bo regarded as th i 
firsthand .expression of the very fundaiuontal fact that .schools are 
operating with limited resources. The frrine factors thus restrict the 
time and space for the different typos of tcachin£! activities, .which 
weans that certain psycholo.^ical and/or physical barriers are being . 
developed from the point of view of the toachor in his role as an 
administrator, and coordinator of the loarnin^j activities of the students. 
The frames for the teaching situation arc quite different in a class- 
oriented teachiziti' situation and in one built up from individualized 
instruction. 

In Sweden the process of urbanization during; the last- docado has 
shown a decrease of the rural population and the population in the small 
communities, and a corrospondinc; increaao of popiantion in the big cities 
and their suburbs. Thu reasons are to bo found in the structural 
changes of the economy which consist of considerable rationalizations 
resulting in a decrease of employrAont in the actual trades, agriculture 
and forestry, and an expansion of the urban trades, industry and service. 
These chances have had a particularly grcr.t effect in certain regions of 
the country, e.g. the depopulnticn in the inland parts of Horrland (the 
northern part of Sweden) and pooplu m.^-iinc into the Stockholm area (the 
capital). " 
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Tablo ' 1 Distribution ancl troncls in tho population of Swodon in the 
years 1930, 1950 and 1971. 





1950 


1930 


1971 


Population, total, end of year 


6.1iiO 


7.0if5 


8.129 


of which urban population 








Pr-^pulation density, inhab. por 










2.876 


3.103 


3.865 * 


Porcontaso distributod by 
soctors: 








agriculture 


36»2 


20.3 




miring, manufacturinc and 
construction 


320 




37.1 


trade transport and communi- 
cations • • • 


17.8 


2^.1 


♦ 

26.9 


general administration and 
professions 


6A 


n.i 


28.6 * 


othors ### 


7.3 


3.7 


« 

0.1 



♦ Estimate 
1 



Tho density of tho county cf Stockliolni is 229 iiihab. por sq#mile, 
of the county of Gdtoborr;; Ikl^ of Varmland l6, ^^;hile 3amtland and 
tho moot northern ccuntii'is are 3$^- •''^nd 3 ii^iabg per sq#mile. 
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The problems of tho rural areas are first raid foremost a consoquonco 
of the dispersed ciittloments, Tho population basis for different col- 
lective activities are therefore woalc and the clistances to different 
institutions arc ^roat for a substantial part of tUo population. Groat 
distances to services, i:;lace cf work and social contacts are endemic 
features of the rural areas • 

Thw .'^ir.i .;f th^; owot-'.ish rL.;;ional policy has boon stated to be tc 
create more equality in the economic, ^iocial and cultural fields betv/oon 
people in different areas, i#et to guarantee zood living conditions in all 
parts of tho country. Fundar.iortal aiins cf the care of the socio ty in 
different domains are the secuidty of the individual and freedom of choice 
in different respoctst 

In those circumstances one has more and more concentrr.ted on tho 
question of access to certain basic service activities conworning goods as 
well as services, (health service and other social v/clfaro provisions), 
basic education! and questions concernin£j; employment in tho rural tiroas# 



Population Aonsityi inixabt por 
sq • milo • • • • • 
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Pwrcontr.;^o diiitributod by 








soctcrc: 








agriculturo ... 




2C,3 


Hi 

7.3 


mining, oanufncturinij and 








construction 


32.3 




37.1 


trado transport and comuni- 








cations • 


17*3 


24.1 


26.9 


b^^noral administration and 








profv'ssions 




11.1 


28.6 


others 


7.3 


5.7 


lit 

0.1 



♦ Ectinirxto 

1 The density of the county of Stoctdioln is 229 iiiliab. por sq^milc, 
of the county of Gotobur!;-; 1^1, of Vorniland 16, while Jaatlond and 
tlio inoGt northern counties are and j ini;ab* por sqtniilo. 



The problems of the rural oreac are first raid foremost a consoquunco 
of the dispersed cuttlonents* The population basis for different col- 
lective activities are therefore weolc and the distances to different 
institutions arc jjroat for a substantial port of tlic population • Groat 
distances to services, place of work and social contacts are endoaic 
features of the rural areas* 

The aim w-f the Swoc-ish rv.i;p.onal policy has been stated to be to 
create more equality in the economic, social and cultiu\al fields between 
people in different areas, i.e. to guarantee jjood living conditions in all 
parts of the country. Fundamental aiins cf the care of the society in 
different domains are the security of the individual and freedom of choice 
in different respects* 

In those circumstances onu has noro and more concentrated on the 
question of access to certain bonic service activities concerning goods as 
well as services, (health service and other social v/elfare provisions), 
basic education, and quest i^.ns concornint* omployiaent in the rural .areas* 



ConccrninG the service of basic education, the Local as well as the ^ 



Kc(^ional Boards of 3t;duc:.tion have to plan for thu locrlization of 
cducatii 
school/ 



education according; to s^^oral rules for sux^vly of puijils on different- 
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school iQvola. Those rulo£J ;^ro proscidbod by govcrninont docisiou, very 
often in connoction . th roformo sono yoars :\(^o r^nX comotirao on conditions 
which no longor .-.ro acturJ and by now must bo quOiirkionod. 

When tho oupply of childron in sprji'aoly populated areas has diminished 
to the tniniinal account, the altornativu has boon to closo down tho school 
according to the rules. From tho bc(-inninr; the rules and regulations have 
not taken into consideration tho speed of dopopulati.-in in certain areas and 
its consequence for the local educational possibilitios. In some 
districts the conflict has become optim:! to such an extent that parents 
have Ljono on strike in order to keep the local school. Tho alternatives 
offered are long rides between hone and school or to board and lodeo 
in tho main town with timo-consuining hone journeys at the week-ends. 
Conflicts of this ld.nd are primarily oxanples of tlxoir feeling of import- 
ance of tho school for the life of tho local district. It is also an 
example uf their lack of confidence j Every additional closing down of 
schools is supposed to speed up the depopulation -orocess of tho rural 
areas v/hich has already ^ono far enough, and people distrust the will and 
capacity of tho authorities to break the tendency. 

You could get the irnprossion from the discussions that the authorities 
are indifferent and the scientists passive. This is wrong, however. In 
reality both tho decentralised school authorities and tho Board of 
Sducati:;n have boon very attentive to local initiatives and helped in 
realizing: constructive proposals into practical exporiraents. Lot us take 
ail ©xaiaple: 

In 1969 the question was put forward by a smaller school in the middle 
of Sweden to have tho permission to administer a non-z-raded system within 
their upper dGpcjrtr»ont of secondary school, their supply of pupils boinc 
loss than 60 pupils, Knov/ing tho problem of tlio j.ncroasing number of 
these small schools from 66 In 1971 to 90 in I98O (less than 30 in ^0 
schools) according to National Statistics, this school was pemittod to 
start the experiment, followed up by tho PANG-project (= Process Analysis 
of Non-GradinLO at tho University of Gotoborc (Andrae 81 Dahllof 1973) , 

Thus stops were taken to ^'ot more loiowledco and information about how 
to h'-mdlo the approaching Bitu.-.^tion, The main problems were how to 
orcaniae the sirall school and how to handle the toachini; situation and . 
process. 

Preliminary results (;.-'.vu rise to interostinc questions and lead to tho 
inc orporation of more ex^,erir.iontal schools, broadoninc laiowledge and siving 
more goneralizable information. 

Tho experiment is not yot evaluated but :,dves already intorecting 
opportunitiv,s for individualizati. n, which hive boon tried in certain 
rtiiiorican schools fc.r quite a loi^r time already, but seldom under such 
conditions that v/ould allow us to take over tho model or tho results to 
Swedish conditions. There are other more complex organisational and 
a±:iinistrativc" demands than in traditional classroom toachinc, demands on 
the time-schedule, the study material, demands on the teacher's planning 
and tuition, demands on group-work and individualir.ation on the part of tho 
pupils. 



Since the steps taken in 1969, the policy tov/ards small schools has 
b*uOn to try to have as many -.s possible left. 



in the main town with tirno-consunins homo jownoys at tho wook-onUs. 
Conflicts of thio land aro primarily oxamplos of ti^oir fooling of irapcrt- 
anco of tho school for the life of the local district. It is also an 
example v.f their lack of confidonco; Evory aaditional closins down of 
BCiiools is supposod to spood up tho depopulation ••^rocoss of tho rural 
ircnc which has already i>-no far onou^/n, and i^oo^oio uistrust tho will and 
capacity of tho authorities to break tho tendency. 

You could jjot the iKiprcsGion from the discussi.^ns that tho authorities 
are indifferent and tho scientists passive. This is wrong, however. In 
reality both tho docoutraliijcd school authorities r.nd the Board of 
Education have boon very attentive to local initiatives and helped in 
roalizms constructive proposals into practical e:r.^irinienis. Lot us take 
an example: 

^ In 1969 the question was put forward by n smllor school in tho niddlo 
01 bweden to hn.vo tho perniission to adninistor a non-graded system wjthin 
their upper department of secondary school, their suynly of pupils being 
loss than 60 pupils. Knowing tho problem of tho increasing number of 
these small schools from 66 la 1971 to 90 in 198C (loss than 30 in ^0 
schools) according to National Statistics, this school was permitted to 
start tho experiment, followed up by the PMG-project (= Process Analysis 
01 Non-Gradinc) at the University of Gotobore; (Aiidrae i, Dahllof 1973). 

^ Thus stops were taken to £;et more Imowlodeo and information about how 
to n:;ndlc the approaching situation. The main p.-obloms were how to 
organiJie the small school and how to handle the teachin- situation and 
process. 

Preliminary results qh^^c rise to intorostinc questions and load to the 
inc.;rporation of more ex.erimental schools, broadcmnc knowledge and eiving 
more generalizablc informaticne 

The experiment is not yet evaluated but :,dvos alre?.dy intorectine 
opportunities for individualizati. n, which have been tried in certain 
american schools fcr quite a lon^' time already, but seldom under such 
conditions that would allow us to take over tho model or "-'le results to 
Swodish conditions. There ore other more complex orgaj^i ational and 
ad:ainistrative demands than in traditional classrooM tcaohincj demands on 
the tiiiic-schedulo, the study material, demands on tho teacher's planning 
and tuition, demands on group-work and incUvidualir^-ition on the part of tho 
pupils. 

Since the steps taken in I969, the policy tov/arfls small schools lias 
bvon to try to have as many .-.s possible left. 

In 1971 the National Bu".rd of j:)ducation settled that a small school (upper 
dep. of sec. school loss than 60) v/ould not be closed if the distance to 
the nearest upper dep. secondary school is not more than 2^-27 miles 
- %3 Sw. nil) and if those havin^i; loncor t!ij;tanco are not more than 
12-13% •/ ^ . 
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12-13?o« AtJcordixii, to thia, however, a oortain nuMbor of schools would bo 
closed durinji th© 7C's. 'j:ho intention was to luvc r.3 fow of thorn as 
possible » 

The Con;r.iiseion of the iparsoly ?opulatoc1 Areas iiacio a statoniont in 
1972 (SOU 1972:56). Kow^ the upper dep. of Goconclciry school was con- 
sidorod a very iraportant 3or\,'icc and ought to bo represented in ovory 
community. The osi.nr;."uial purposo should be, fiowevor, to retain those 
already cxistintj, not to find new ones. The eclunation should be 
orgtAniiied to work satisfactorily i^dor varying conditions in different 
parts of the country, thoy stated. At every close 4ovm, the economic 
aspect should bo looked upon aw sooond hand. Still ^'J j:iinutos are 
regarded as maximum and lodcin^? in the "last resort. Results from long 
ri("'e or lodging experiments are not available but under way in the above 
mentioned iDroject, 

At present small schools are cr.osod down only in exceptional cases, 
awaiting results from research on and a TDroliiuinary tiiiio-tablo of 

sm??.ll schools' upper sec« is sut^^xstcd by tlic National Board of Education 
(197^-03-25) and special rales for the amount of pup . 

However, when conflicts arc brought to a critical stage, every 
administrative decision may form a precedence. A3 jfton happens, the 
final position is a question of political oba'octives as well as need for 
laiowlodge pjid information. The latter concerninc the importaneo of 
different factors for the development of the wholo pupil and the con- 
sequences of ddfferen*, solutions for man as well as society. This is an 
important task for different kinds of rosoaroh, 

V;ith means granted by the Board of Education for research, the follow- 
up study of discussions is now bo3.nfj carried out at the Institute of 
Sducaticn at the University of Gotoborg. The aim is to try to find a 
non-sradinc system for che upper dep. of secondary education tf^ got a 
sufficient supply of children. 

Objectives 

1, To try out a suitable strategy for studying the teaching process 
within a non-graded school system and to excunir.e its results with 
regard to the pupils' laiowleaj^j and thu social effects. 

2, To evaluate the effects of rostruoturin^ a conventionally graded 
school system along non-graded linos concorniii^ primarily 

(a) the teaching process and its results in terms of 

(b) achievement and 

(c) social effects 

3, To study the abov*i altornati/o learning contexts in relation to a 
social antliropologicol general picture considering local as well as 
regional variables. The main concern then will be to throw 3 ' jht 
upon the importance of the school as a factor for localization and 
local effects from the localization of educational opportunities 
within a community. 

Hopefully the follow-up will give such information about the actual 
functioning of the non-graded system contrast-jd with other altornativoe 
of action that might be taken, that is t«; say long rides or lodging for 



rido or lodcinc oxporinonts arc* not available but undor way in the above 
mentioned project* 

At present small schools arc closed dcm only ±ii exceptional cases, 
awaiting refiult^ from research qouiq on and a proliwinary time-table of 
ouiall £5chool3' upper fvoc. ic su^tjcsoed by the Nationr.l Boai'd of Education 
(197^-03-25) •■•'.2KI spocir.l rules for the anount of pupils. 

However, when cctiflicts arc brouf^ht to a critical stage, every 
' administrative Jocision may form a precedence. As jften happens, the 
fin?.l poaition is o. ; ^cation of political cbjcctives as v/oll as need for 
loiowledge and information- 1'ne latter concern.lnc the importance of 
different factors for the dovelopnent of zhc v/holo pupil and the con- 
sequences of different solutions for nan aa well as" society. This is an 
important task for different idnds of research. 

V/ith niec>.ns (?ranted by the Bo2»rd of Education for research, the follow 
up study of discussions is now bein;; carriec'' out at the Institute of 
Education at the University of Goteborg. The adi;i is to try to find a 
non«,^adinc syotom for the upper dep. of secondary education to get a 
sufficient supply of children. 

Objcotivos 

To try out a suitable strategy for studying the teachins process 
witiiin a non-£;;raded school system and to exc^wine its results with 
lecard to the pupils' loi.^wledgo and the social effects. 

. 2. To evaluate the eflects of restructuring a conventionally graded 
school s^/^tem alone non^^^raded lines concorniiig primarily 

(a) the teaching process and its results in terms of 

(b) achieveuent and 

(c) social effects 

3« To study the above alternative loarnins contexts in relation to a 
social antliropclO£p.cal general picture c.-nsidering local \s well as 
regional variables, ^r-iie main concern then will bo to throw light 
upon the importrjice of the scl;ool as a factor for localization and 
local effects from the localization of educational opportunities 
within a community. 

Hopefully thu follow-up will give such information about the actual 
functioning of the non-^^raded system contrasted v/ith other 'Alternatives 
of action that night be taken, thet is t<j say long rides or lodging for 
the pupils, that it becomes pccssible, to a certain o:ctent, to gain 
in<3iiihts into its effectiveness regarding academic achievement and 
aspects of personality development. Guch insijjits v/ill only be valid 
whoi* the context is clarified and the connection between school, homo ^ 
and cocttiunity situations seen .in. -f- Jiis. ^ 
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Adoption of •An ovor'..ll viow should also load to c iwoio thorou/^h 
ponotration of v/hat a with \v/al cf thu iiiripor i^cC^n would .-ican not only 
to the pupils tlicwsolvoc , but r.lsc -xov hor.ws, friont^s, teachers cmcl 
community. 

To let the younc people g^^t their oducr.tion v;ithin a rcasonablo 
aiatancc from homo would be r. r:iinir.ivrJ. cfi^l. In 1967/''C3 Hainmarbor.f^ and 
Clcscn (1971) showed th:\t h-'.lf the pupila in c. northern community wont 
by school bus oaad in s;rado 1-2 wcro aw.-'.y frc;r.! hoi;io about ^ hours/wook, 
in ijrado >6 about 5C. Evou if thoro aro organirsod ridos to school, 
howc^'or, tho pupils not only livo at homo but also f miction as a morabor 
of tho ].c<!a:j. aocioty. In Norway, Brox (1972) has ntrcsBod tho iraportonce 
cf this factor and vdthin tho Lofot-projoct Hi6^.\o cud Sclstad (1974) make 
a pr<..ctical contribution tc solve this problem within tho oducational 
syntow. I will point to some- facts in thoir v;ork latyr on. 

Fror. a local and rcgionAl point oi view tho prccorvction of a school 
that should be closed down merais a c contribution to slow down the 
dopopulatior process in tho rural aioas ro^jardin^i teachers and school 
administrators. 

Amon<? tho few studios of this problem the results tend to show, 
however, that the localization of a school does net turn but helps to 
alow djwn a negative development (Borjer.son, B, ainonc others 1970). 
More know lodge is needed, however, abouv, these problems. Kydborj^ il'//!) 
and EI^U (1972) showed that especially f.'.uiiilies with teenage children 
prefer tc move instead of letting; the children become boarders. 

Thd,s oreuracnt docs not say anything, however, about what you expect 
of those ycune people after tlioy liavc x^assed compulsory school, tho 9th 
erado. What is tho further (joal of tho school policy in the rural areas? 
Gavolin and Ericsson (1970) studied some pupils in a sr.)allur community 
after thoir conijulsory school education in 1965-.1969. More pupils from 
the villaees thrji from tho towns moved av;o.y and the; reason mostly vns 
shortage of jobs or need of further education. Kore women than men 
continued their education. Ken more often v/antod to fjet a job. Those 
moving avmy had more brothers rJid sisters and those from villages more 
often made a vocc.tional choice of further education. Pupils from more . 
dorJ3c^y populated rxeas tended to settle dcv/n olsev/here more easily. 
Most of the pupils had a positive attitude towards their community and 
wajited to sta,. . However, they did not think there was any possibility 
because cf lack of jobs. Th^y feared a continue'.. 3 dopopulationl 

A more detailed examination of tho Swedish policy with regard to 
rural areas and tho localization of sciiooLs wil.\ be dono vdthin tho PANG 
project. This should bo roi^arded as importoiit, ospecially considering 
what has been done in tho socicl-ontlircpolo iccJ. liuld with a high doisree 
of relevance concerninf? those problems. 

Andersson, L. (1970) showed that the localization of oducational 
possibilities (compulsory as well as other) had a positive regional 
effect - not only educational but also a positive relation to other 
services. Dahlgren (1972) points to tho importance of working at 
education in a system cmalj-tical way, the kiportrjicc of not taking into 
account the economical factors too much and to meet the risk of nowa- 
day' s education being a migration factor. Today's education is more 
differentiated thcui work supply. 



a practical "contributi6n tc solve this problem vdthiu tho educational 
syctora. I v/ill point to some facts in'thoir work lator on. 

Fror. a Iccr.l nnd rcf.!;ional point ol viov/ tho preservation of a school 
that shouia be closed down means a contribution to clew down tho 
dopopula-^-i-.^n process in the rural areas roijarcliii.^ teachers and school 
vadminic trator £5 • 

ikioni? the fow stucics of this problem the- rosiL!.ts tend to show, 
however, that the localization of a school doos net turn but holpa to 
slow c\m a neg.-^.tive development (Borjosson, B. n:njne; others 1970). 
More kn>.;wlodr;;o is needed, howcvor, about these problor.is. Kydborg (1971) 
and ERU (1972) showed that cspociaLly families with teonago children 
prof or to uovo inctoa.' of letting the chilcbr'on become boarders. 

This argument docs not say ajiythins, however, about what you expect 
of those youn^;; pocplo after tlioy hr.vc passed compulsory school, tho 9th 
.fj;rado. What is tho further nior.l of tho school policy in the rural areas? 
Oavolin and Kricsson (1970) studied some pupils in a smaller community 
after thoir compulsory school oducw-.tion in 1965-.1969. More pupils from 
tho vilLiges thrui from tho towns moved av;ay and the reason mostly was 
shortage ,.f jobs or need of further cducationc More women than men 
continued thoir cducatiun. Men more often wanted to .<5ot a job. Those 
movine away had more brothers cjid sinters r.nd those from villages more 
often made a vocj'.tional choice of further education. Pupils from more 
densely populated areas tended tu settle dcvm elsov/herc more easily. 
Most of the pupils hr.d a positive attitude towards thod.r community and 
v/antod to stay. Howovor, they did not think there was any possibility 
because of lack of jobs. They feared a oontinuoiuj dopopulationl 

A more detailed examination of tho Gwedish policy v/ith ro^ard to 
rural areas and tho localisation of schools will bo dono vdthin tho PiXNQ 
project. This should bo rojjardod as important, especially considering 
what has been dono in tho social-anthrcpolo,'i;ical xiuld with a hi^h doi^reo 
of relevance concerning these probloms. 

Andorsson, L, (1970) showed that tho localization of educational 
possibilities (compulsory as well as other) had a pesitive regional 
effect - not only educ'\tional but rJ.so a positive relation to othor 
services. Dahlrpren (1972) points to tho importance of working at 
educaiion in a system cinalytical way, the ir.iportrjico of not taking into 
accoiut the economical factors too much and to moot tho risk of nowa- 
day' s education being ft migratiun factor. Today's education is more 
differentiated than work supply. 

A further distribution of «ducation co^^d increase depopulation ho 
thinks. Tho problem could be solved- if local cduc^.tion could take tho 
job structure of tho region into consideration. '.Chore is also supposed 
to be greater marginal effects in connootijn with localisation of schools 
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BEST copy AVMUBLE 

,:ivou su-}port tv. thiG, lie .uso uuvlorlinoc tacit r.coicl as woll a3 
cul'cural wfxcct3 choulu It^clcocl upon in tlds contc:rtt 

Wq intend to look upo:i tho^jo factors in laoro dotcil vdthin tho abovo 
montionod PANG- pro joctt Tales v/crk will bo done in collaboration with 
thu InGtituto of Gcot:raphy in Uiaotu Laet year v;o noxlo a ba^sic study of 
the local Gitu:^.ti:.'n in tho cliff jront isohc^ol Oistrioi^G, ;.\nd iioxt year wo 
will ctudy tho local situation and tho oducaticnal poosibilitios vdll bo 
studied in rolati-jn to other factvirs, Tho do^^ipulatiou variable will bo 
studied as one of thor.- Zi'^ v;ell as oho different ^jcicl situations for 
children bussed, lod/;v:.d or cc^inr; to school in thoir hoao«vill:igc. Within 
those aroaa gouio pilot-stu^lio:^ wore luado in May thic year. Parental 
attitudes wore exproesod throu^ii intorviov/o and ?j^upil3 in compulsory 
Gchool wore asked about thoir future plani; for ^tudiles, work and settle- 
iv.i^nt. Tho results arc beinf; anrJLysed diudii^: thic Gumuor and the problem 
will be further analyzed next year. The teaching situation bo 
further studied durin-: 1975/7^ and analysed in coianoction with tho above 
uontioncd cor.wunity study. 

During the late 6c«3 thu or^vaniaation of hichor education has boon 
token under consideration in Sv/odeno Some of the ^rcat points for dis- 
cussion have boon the questions of d.ocentralizati'.>n and level of 
decision. Sono proposals have been made by an official report U68 and 
things arc now under debate. The decision will be tolcon v/thin half a 
ye:ir» 

Diu^in;^ the 70 's some oxporiiuents have also boon done in order to 
find a way of distributing upper secondary and university education even 
to sparsely populated areas. These studies liave boon built upon 
different kinds of corrospondeiicc instruction, self- -instructional 
material and methods., independent work, concentrated studios otc, Th© 
oxperirnonts will be evaluated by the Mational Bc-ord of Education as to 
the secondary level, (SftG = ;5arskild Sauordnad Gjn.uiasieskola, Prop, 
1973:77, Jacobsson 197^) ^^wnd by the Distrjaco Teacixinij Project at the 
University of Unie*d (Willon 197^) • 

In Norway tho question has been x^ut too: V/hat v/ill be tho con- 
sequences of a school built up on the norms :>f tho cities and towns? It 
is questionable if it will lead to maintain the settlui-ient of to-day. 
Pupils probably are oriented tov/ards a forn of living' vory close to the 
cities and a career which is suppoc:od to bo difficult to combine with 
livin/T in the countryside, Hov^rover, it v/ill bo easier for thoso more 
r.iibration oriented to chc^ce living place and work. The risk is not 
only an increase of nigration but also that there v/ill bu a solection of 
pupils moving away. Even if it ic not easy to point to this function 
of the school, it is important to keep in mind that perhaps education is 
active in a direction of dovolopn-jnt , which is not v/.'mtcd, Solstad 
(1968) as well as Brox (1966) have pointod bo tho positive selection on 
tho micration structure and Knutsen (1972) found the parental attitude, 
that education probably will increase migration. But there is also 
space fur other factors of importance • 

H/^e^o and Solstad (197^) have a project called the Lofot-pro ject , 
Tho base for this is tc increase tho development tov/ords a compulsory 
school more consciously ar/^ systematically, talcing into account local 
conditions, more than is the policy of today. This is Important, both 



thcso areas some pilot-stuclios ware nmo in May tliia yo!US Parental 
attltudoo wore uxprojssod throuL'h intorviov;a tuicl pupilfs iu oonpulsory 
school were r'.^kctl about thoir future pl^.^' for istuUicy, work and sottlc- 
lUwnt. Tho results arc being rji.^lyiic-d Oau.-ini: tMj uur.a.ior and tho problem 
will be further .-uulyzod next yvar. The toachin^? nibuation will bo 
fitt-thcr studiod v'airin-;; 1975/76 and analyiiwd in connection with tho above 
Lioiiti .)ncd coini.iuiiity study. 

Durinf: thi^ late 6c«3 tho or^j^niaati^n ox hi;-hor oducatiun has boon 
taken under ccnsidcraticn in Sweden. ocr/io of Uie croo.t points for dis- 
cuosiv-n havo boon th^: questions of dccontralisati .^n and 1q\o1 of 
docision. Soiac pr.^posalc. ho.vc been r.jcdo by an viiioial report U68 and 
thin^ja arc now uiider debate. Tho dccioiwn will bo tcdcon within half a 
year. 

Durin;; tho 70 'w* sonfie o:i.periucnt3 have also be on done in order to 
find a way of distributing upper aoconclary aiic"' luiivorsity education even 
to s]parsoly populated areas.. Those stu~'.io£5 luwo boon built upon 
different kinds of correspondv^noo insti'uction, self-instructional 
r;;atorial and methods., independent v/ork, concentrated studios etc. The 
oxperinients will be evalur.tod by the Mati.jnai Beard of Education as to 
the. socon^iary level. (SftG - oarslcild Sw.iorchiad Gy.uiasieskola, Prop. 
1973:77, Jaoobsson 197^) and by the Distraaco Toachiixi Project at the 
University of Utuoh (Willun 197^) . 

In Norway the question has been put too: What v;ill bw tho con- 
sequenceo of a school built up on tho norrw of tho cities and towns? It 
is quostionablo if it will lead to maintain the sottlu-nent of to-day. 
Pupils probably are oriented towai-ds a forn o£ livini- very close to the 
cities and a career which is Guppo:;od to bo difficult to combine with 
living in the countryside. However, it will be caoier for those more 
niGration oriented to chruieo living place and v/ork. The risk is not 
only an increase of migration but also that there vdll be a selection of 
pupils moving away. Even if it Id n^t easy to point t>,' this function 
"of the school, it is important to keep in mind that perhaps oducatien is 
active in a direction of development, wiiich is not v/-uited. Solstad 
(1968) as well as Brox (1966) have pointed bo tho positive soloction on 
tho migration structure and Knutsen (1972) fotAnd thu -.x-'.rontal attitude, 
that education probably will increase migration. But thcro is also 
space for other factors of importance. 

Hj^gno and Solotad (197^) have a project csaied tho Lofot-projoct. 
Tho base for this is to increase the developnont ' towards a compulsory 
school more conscious!;,' and syctematically, taJdun into account local 
cenditions, more than io tho policy of today. Tnio is important, both 
to increase pupils' knowledffje and insiri^it into thoir situation and to 
develop interest in oivJl motivation for v;ork von. v/itain the local 
district, v^hich is the living place of tho chile •. 
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This objective vdll bo met in two v/aysj 
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1, Giving pupils in compulsory school tho possibility to tako 
part in tho local job aotivitios, v/hui\ -kicro oro most of 
their, (in Lofoten during fiuhing-soascn) . 

2« Mald.nf; toachinj; and subject oontuntrj more fit to local 
conditions* 

Thouchtc and thinking in those mttorn aro very luuch .built upon that 
which Kitchen (19^'7) has discussed from his Imoulodoo from a Canadian 
sparsely populated area: 

"Tho education.",! diet of a particul-^r child should 
consist of throe elements combined .in unique pro- 
portions} tho basic uniforraity that is necessary 
for him taldng into account, his probable nubility 
and exposure to convorsenco, tho culture including 
tho value orientation of the socictrJL itroups to 
which he beloni^s, and el orients unique to hir.u" 

Those different objectives thus nust net bo looked upon. as alter- 
natives but as conplenontary; If education is successful on tho part of 
local criterias it v\fill also probably bo successful on the. part of national 
ones* 

The project is working within the frowos of tho lionstorplanon 
(National Hules for Education). Monstoi^planen s-ys that school ou^t 
to establish 'ui active contact with the local society and that an 
orientation to tho local situation areas is .contributinc uoro reality 
into the teaching - teaching situation thus following tho principle of 
goinc from the unlaiown to the lmov;n« 

The Norwegian rosoarch is followed up in ctjllaboration with tho 
Swedish research. The problem situcition is parallel as well as soao 
evaluation questions. When it comes to analyze the results many 
interesting comparisons wi3.1 be possible and thus i:;ivo a wider 
information and knowledge of these probloius. The inrallel to Scottisih 
research is also evident and an obvious point of comparison and jivos 
another possibility to make us understand this problem area. 
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"Tho cducaliioml cliot of a particu'iar child should 
consist of throo oloraonta corabiixcd .in unique pro- 
portions s tho basic uniformity that ia nocossary 
for liim taking into account his probable rv^.bility 
and cxpcsui'o to convori^'oncu, tho eulturo ino lading 
tho value oriontatiun of tho soci<;tr.l ^Toups to 
which hu boloni';s, nnu clonontc unique tn hii;i," 



ThosG different objectives thus rnuat net bo locked upon, as alter- 
natives but as conplenoutary. If education is successful on tho part of 
local critorias it v;ill alsi.. probably bo successful on the . part of national 
ones* 

The project is v/orkinj^; v/ithin tho fr-oraos of the Ii;*nstorplanon 
(National Rules for Education). Mohstorplanon s^^c that school ou^t 
to establish nn active contact with tho local jocioty cind that an 
orientation to tho loca3. situtition aroas is contributlnfj uorc reality 
into the teaching - tcachin-': situation thus follo;rinc; tho principle of 
going from the unlcnown to the laiov;n» 

The Norwegian research is followed up in collaborrtion with tho 
Swedish research. The problem situcition is parallul as well as somo 
evaluation questions. When it cor.ios to analyze thu results many 
interesting ccmparic-ons wi3.1 bo possible and thus i^ivc a widor 
information and knowledge of these problems. The p;.\rrJLlel to Scottish 
research is also evident and an obvious point of comparison and gives 
another possibility to nake us understand this problew area. 
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aUXIC IN SC OTTISH SCHOOLS 

Since Gaolio is iised vsLdcly in the cooiuunity tlirougliout the V/ostorn 
Islos Islands Ai-oa it nay bo vusoful to bc^ln by f cousins on this rosion so. 
as to apsosG hov; tho langwase is being used in tho schools. 

There are 6o prin:ary schools in tho Wostci-n Islos. with a population oi? 
noarly four thousand children. Fifty si:c w^f these schools arc in tho 
Gaolio rural areas agd of their population of 268? children Bh% have sorr.o 
knov/lodgo of Gao3.ic. " Siiity eight per cent arc fluent aaolic spoalccrs. 
Twelve per cent have no Gaelic. The othor four scliools aro situated in 
.lincuistically mixed areas « Stomov/ay and Balivanicli, Thoro aro 1177" 
children in these four" anglicisect schools of uhich 68/j have no knov/lac!;;;o cf 
Gaelic. Only 7/^ aro fluent Gaelic spealcers. 



TABLE 1 



Percontaf^os of children speal<:inj^ Ga e lic _i n rural 
primary Sibheols in tho Wostorn ^i Vlcs'' *" 



C3ass 


Total in Class 


% Fluent 


5^ Moderately 
' Fluont 


% Uo > 
Gaelic | 










P 3, 




61 


17 


22 ! 


P 2 


.427 


66 


20 




P 5 


-^82 


6.5 


23 


- i 


P h ; 




70 


20 


10 ; 


p 3 : 


363 


: 71 


21 


8 


p 6 ; 


359 


71 


21 


8 : 


P 7 ; 


364 


1 78 


10 


^ 



Tablo 1 i:ives a broak-lown of the data fror.i primary 1 to prinar*; ^ in 
the 56 rui'al schools. The figiu^os shov/ thr.t tho older tho cMld the fflorc 
likely ho is to have some knowlodso of Gaelic. This trond iray be duo to 
tho positive effect of Gaelic teachins in tho school shov/in^j itcol?? in the 
older classes, or it uiay bo the result of tho continuing decline of Gaelie 
in tho coniraunity shovdng itself in tho youncscr classes • lb is likely thaC 
both factors aro havinf^ an effect. 
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There aro cO prir?.ary tschools in tho Wostorn loios. with . a pflpulatioA ox 
noarly four thousr.rid chilclron. Fifty ci5s of these ochoole arc in tho 
Gaelic rural aroaa and of thoir population of 268? childron 88?^ havo r/jr:i'. 
knowlodgo of Gao3,ic. * Sljcty oi.ght por cent arc fluent Gaelic afioalcor.-? , 
Twelve per cent havo no Gaelic. Th(i ctlior four "aclioole aro situatod in 
.lin/Tuxstically mixed aroaa - Stomoway oml Balivanioli. There are 13,?? 
cliildron in thcoo four anglicised schools uf v/liich 68?j have no knov/locirje c'" 
Gaelic. Only aro fluent Gaelic speal^ers. . . 
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PcrcontajyQS of children apeal^inr; Gae3dc_3j \_rural 
primary Sj^heols in thc^ V/ostorn Yslo s' 
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61 
66 
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70 
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17 

20 
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18 



Gaelic 



22 
l^f 

n2 

8 
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Table 1 i;ivos a brea.kdown of tho data fror.i primary 1 to prif.iary ^ in 
the 56 rui'al schools. Tho figiircs show thr.t tho older tho child the more 
likely ho is to have some Imowlcdfjo of Gaelic. Thio trend Day bo due to 
the positive effect of Gaelic tcachins in tho school cihov/in.'^ itcelf in Uie 
older clasGos, or it way bo the result of tho continuing decline of Gaelic 
in tho CGciniunity showing itnolf in the youncor classes, lb is likely that* 
both factors are liavinj; an of foot. 
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Those data aro taken from a sur":?:: 
by the author in April 197^. 
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EKclucIinj^ Special Classes 
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The date, from the four anclicizocl schools f-^\'on in Table 2 shov; a 
rise with a^o in the nurabor of chilcTron v/ho have some loiowlodgo of Gaelic. 
This would soom to bo the result of some teaching of Gaelic as a socond 
language in one or two of the schools, porticulsa-ly with children who are 
now in primaries 5 and 6. 

In order to get a full i^icture of the lanGu:^j;*o situation in the 
schools one has to consider the toachors* proficiency in Gaelic as v;oll as 
thr.t of the pupils. Of the 200 te:ichcrs in priiuary scliools in the V/ostern 
Isles 158 arc fluent Gaelic spo.akerB; anctlior ih Ivwo a noderato knpv;le4g<e 
of the Iwiguaco, and 28 have no Gaelic. Firoiros 1 md 2 (soo pp» 86 & 87; 
show the relationship between the ficures for teachers and pupili.; in the 
two sots of schools. 

It is interesting to note that v/hilc thcro is a high pupil/toachor 
correlation in the rural schools, this tondoncy is changed in the 
angliciaed schools. Fiijuro 2 shows that while the majority of teachers 
(62^) in those four schools are fluent Gaelic spoaJccrs west of the 
children (68^) liavo not learnt any Gaelic. 

In considezlng the place of Gaelic in the curriculur. a clear 
distinction must bo raade between two models: 

" (1) the study of Gaelic as a subject. 

(2) tho use of Gaelic as a vehicle for the child's experiences 
and activities. 

Model 1 loads to tho teaching of Gaelic as a second lancuagc, v^hile Model 2 
can load to bilingual schooling, A bilingual school is one which mkee 
, equal use of tho two languages cf tho coninunity, anf'i of the two cultural 
^'backgrounds to which those languages are, attached. 
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The rclo of Gaelic in oducationi froa. prigary- school, to.-univorjsi.i;:^;^- 
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Excluding; Spocir.l ClacQos 
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The clatr. from the four anglicized schools f-ivon in Table 2 ehcw r. 
rise with a^je in tho number of children v/ho have «oino Icnowlodgo of Gaelic . 
This would sooni to bo the rosult of some toachini:; of Gaelic as a sooord 
language in ono or two of tlio schools, particularly v/ith children; who aro 
now iji prinarios 5 and 6» 

In order to got a full picture of tho lanoiu'-RO situation in tlio 
schools one has to consider the toachors' proficiency in Gaelic as v.-oll as 
that of tho pupils. Of tho 200 tcxchors in priixiry schools in tho V/cstern 
Isles 158 arc fluent Gaelic spe-rikorss; another l^l- have a wo derate knpv/ledgfe 
of tho ianguace, and 28 have no Gaelic. rif';uro£; 1 -'.md 2 (coo pp. 86 & 6?) 
show the relationsliip botv/oun the fi^uroG for teachers and pupils in tho 
two sets of schools. 

It is interesting to note that while there is a high pupil/toachor 
correlation in the rural schools, this tendency is changod in the 
rtntjlicised schools. Fi[,n^ro 2 shows that while the majority of tcachors 
(62^) in those four schools are fluent Gaelic spoalcers most of the 
children (68?^) have not learnt any Gaelic. 

In ccnsidoring tho place of Gaelic in tho curriculum a clear 
distinction must bo made between two modolc: 

(1) tho study of Gaelic as a subject. 

(2) tho use of Gaelic as a vehicle for the child's experiences 
and activities* 

Modol 1 leads to tho teaching of Gaelic as a second laiit-jUagc , v;hilo Itedel 2 
can lead to bilingual schooling. A bilingual sc}">.ool is one which makes 
,oqual use of tho two languacos of tho coniriiunity, and of tho two cultural 
^j^'^aokerounds to which those languages are, attached, 

^■O ' i^YiQ role of Gaelic in education, from primary school to uiiivcrsi'cy, 

"has boon confined almost exclusively to Modol 1. This has bocsn tho case 
00 whether pupils and students are native speakers or loax-ners. .5 
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It raay holp ono to undoratand how this sitw.ticn han arisen if ono • 
uonsictdra tho Xir.iit& J plr.ioo that Gaelic lias had in tho Stato school systoni 
frow tho botjinnin,^- Tov;ardG the oxid of tho laot contury tho State school 
was introducocl iuto tho Gaolio t^jroas of Scotland :"4id tho use of Gaolic in 
these schools was forbidden ♦ Tho school in tho Gtaclic area was an 
an,'jlici3od institutiu)n from the bcn;ir*nins and it ha^^ rumainod so to a 
larce extent to the present day* Gaelic v;as introduced nany years ago as 
a subject, often tau^jht through tho uiediui^i of English ^ and it has remained 
so to a lar{;e extent. Tho lan^^nage tlirou^h v;hich tho institution is run 
has been the same froii the bofjinninc; and individuals who ontor it 
(children and adults alike) tend to bo conditioned by tho existing organi- 
saticn and subsequently holp to perpetuate its aims and mctiiodst In this 
way Enf';lish is the langaago almost alv/ays used by teachers both in formal 
classro:>m work and in informal encounters with children in corridors, 
playground or school canteen. At present it is not vmusual for Gaolic- 
speakin£j toachers to tow7.ch Gaolic as a subject to Gaclic-spcaking children 
through the medium of English^ This is also the nom in university 
Celtic departments. Such linr^^uistioaJ'^y anomalous situations hiwe arisen 
in different parts of tho world where ineabors of tho indigenous population 
have taken over the running of alien institutions in their midst but who 
perpetuate the institutions* original mode of fuiactiorungi as if they 
continued to bo run by raembors of the alien group* 

Within such a frame v;ork it is not surprising that Gaolic was intro- 
duced mei^ely as a subject and that tho main concern v/as with grammar and 
spelling rather than with the child's intuitive u;:je of his native 
l:inguago# Children's oxporiunco of Gaelic in school is being confined 
to Model 1. Of course I this method of v/orlcinf-j v;ith a language reflects 
toachers* comprohfjnsion of the nature of lanc^iuage itself • It has boon 
taken for granted that Icmguage wo; k in school « v/hatovor tho language - 
should consist of a formal conscious description of the structure of that 
language • Model 1 has been taken for granted as beixig the only model. 

In recent years tho v/ork of specialists in the Social Sciences such 
as Dovelcpmontal Psychology^ Linguistics and Sociclinguistics has radi- 
cally altered our conception of tho nature of languagu and its relation- 
ship to tho dovolopmont of the child. It is uow realised that the 
child's work with language in school should bo concerned with his using 
his language (s) so as to make sense of his evorydny lifC| rather than its 
being confined to thw study of the intricate i)attorns of the language 
itself. It may not bo easy for many teachers to roiQ.iso that it may bo 
more valuable and relovrjat to tho child to laiow something of tho social 
aspects of his languago(s) rather than striving for conscious knowledge 
of the complex structure of liis languagoCs)* 

V/ith Gaolic being treated vd.thin Model 1 (even v/ith fluent i native 
speaking children) it is n^t surprising thnt the cuiiount of timo given to 
it within the school day na^3 tended to bo very limited* Wion treated 
merely as a subject rather than as a means of taclcling all sorts of other 
subjects it is usually restricted to one lesson each day# In the not 
too distant past it was confined to ono or tv;o lesson;s each v/eok. It is 
not unusual for a class of bilingual children to bo engaged in an exten- 
sive •centre of interest' through English v/hile their Gaolic work 
consists entirely of working their way, page by page, throu^ a Gaelic 
class reader. Model 2 for the former, Model 1 for tho latter. Not 
infrequently one hears, '*I just don't laiow why Vvo never tried a project 



sation ^.!id subsoquontly holi!) to ^Dorpotuato ite aims rJicVmcthpd£S# . In this 
way English is tho language almost alwayis usocl by toachors both in formal 
classroom work and in informal ancountors with cliilclron in corridors, 
player ouna or school canto on, At proscnt it is not ittiusual for Gaolic- 
spuakine toachors to toach Gaelic as a subject to Gaolic-spoaking children 
through tho niodiiim of English. This is a3-so tho norm in university 
Celtic dcpartpontc. Such lin.'^uistically raiomalou^; fJituations have arisen 
in difforont parts of tho world v/hcro nonbors of tho indigenous population 
have taken over tho runnin{; of alien iiistituti-^ns in their midst but who 
perpetuate the institutions' oricinrj. mode of functionintj, as if thoy 
oontinuod to bo run by r.ionibors of the alien c'^^ou^^)* 

Within such a framework it is not surprising.; that Gaelic was intro- 
duced merely as a subject and thwat the mwain concern was with grammar and . 
spelling rather than v/ith tho child's intuitive uiio of his native 
Icui^^go. Children's oxporionco of Gaelic in school is being confined 
to Model 1. Of course, this method of worlcin£5 v;ith a language reflects 
teachers' comprehunsic>n of the iiature of lan;^aGo itself • It lias boon 
taken for c^^^^nted that lanGua:;o work in school - v/hatovor tho language - 
should consist of a formal conscious description of tho structure of that 
lanijuaeop Model 1 h^;^ been tolcon for (granted as bein^; the only model • 

In recent years the work of specialists in thu SocitU. Sciences such 
as Devolcpmuntal Psycholocy, Linr^^uistics anCl Sociolincuistics lias radi- 
cally altered our conception of tho nature of lanGiAacu and its relation- 
ship to the development of the child. It is now realised that the 
child's work with lan.^xaso in school should be concerned with his usinc 
his lansuaceCs) so as t-^- mala* sense of his everyday lifc^ rather than its 
boin^: confined to the study of the intricate i>attoms of the language 
itself* It may not be easy for many teachers to ro:0.ise that it may bo 
more valuable and relevant to tho child to Imow something of the social 
aspects of liis language(s) rather thvan striving for conscious knowledge 
of the complex structure of liis language(s). 

V/ith Gaelic being treated within Model 1 (oven vdth fluent i native 
speaking children) it is not surprising that tho ai.iount of time given to 
it within the school day has tended tu be very limitodt When treated 
merely as a subject rather than as a means of tackling all sorts of other 
subjects it is usually restricted to one lesson each day# In the not 
too distant past it was confined to one or tv;o lessons each woek# It is 
not unusual for a class of bilingual children to bo engaged in an exten-. 
sive 'centre of interest' through English while thuir Gaelic work 
consists entirely of working their way, page by page, throuf^ a. Gaelic 
class reader. Model 2 for the former. Model 1 for tho latter • Not 
infrequently one hears, "I just don't laiow why I've never tried a project 
in Gaelic^' or, '^No, I've never made on assi^gamont card for Gaelic 
Such comments are not a sign of antipathy tj Gaelic; merely illustrations 
of how the norms of an or'^anisation can paralyse any significant initiative 
or attempts to change its airx# ^ 
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Ono chaiwctoriatic of Il.vdol 1 has buou a ©trciit:^ dcpondonco on the 
written word, :\nd an unc^urlyin^? cUatrust of the u3.tiiiir.ty valuo of oral 
work. fiiiori^onisine a classroom bo that thu apokon word is given 
proBiinonctt ic not an Cwisy transition foi jiiany.: With tho doclino in the 
use of Gaolio by children when thoy arc outside tho clcijsroora it falls on 
tho olasG toachor as novor before to create in hor classroom a lanpuaec 
situation whero, for a .significcuit part of the day, the children arc 
encoi«»a2;ed to use Gaelic freely, particularly in ornl exDression, This 
is not always un easy thine do. In fact, where children arc bocomine 
progressively more accu^itomed to vL^lni^ English in umy doniains, it 
requires considerable skill to devise classroom situations which lead tho 
children naturally into a Gaelic cot of performcuice. Tliis is indeed the 
case whether wo are dealine* v/ith children whose first lansuage is Gaelic 
but who havo tended not to use it this way, or vdth oiiildren who arc loanx- 
irV5 it as a second lan^i-uaco, "Children successfully loam a second 
lan£?ua;«^e in the spontaneous conversations of everyday life outside tho 
school, but deliberate attempts to teach a second lanauago in school aro 
much less successful. We lir.vo not learned how to reproduce in school the 
critical incredionts of a successful lan£:uaGo-.lwarninr; envircnment" 
(Cazden 19^2, p,2). One need hardly add thr.t tho aim should be to havo 
tho bilingual classroom organised in sucli a vvay as to bo conducive to tho 
dovolopraont of comiaunicativo competence in both tho children's lansuagos. 

Some of tho most interesting bilingual education experiments aro 
boin^j dono in Wales at tho present tixio, lo^<;:ely as a result of the 
Gittins Koport (196?), but made possible only by the lar/ve sums of money 
^5ivon to tho Welsh for such experiments by tho SchooJ^ Council. With 
reference to tho Wolsh-apoald.nf?: areas the Gittins Hoport says, "Welsh is 
taught as a first language and usod as a medium of instructions in the 
majority of schools in tho Wclsh-spcaldnff areas", (p,219). , Referring to 
tho methods by which tho children are oncouraGod to use Welsh in these 
schools tho Report makes certain observations xvhich are not without 
relevance for us in Scotland. "V/elsh-mediuiu priinary schools' have, on tho 
whole, boon slow to develop their own materials in the way that infants 
and progrossive junior schools liave dono in England and in parts of 
anclicisod Wales during a period of oducation^a ferment :md advance. 
Traditional approaches to teaching and learning havo not encouraged oxpori- 
monts, and tho educationol problems of adapting Welsh to modem teaching 
•approaches have' been -sholvod . . , Tliis may v/oll bo Ijocausc of the 
geographical and professional isolation of teachers in the Wolsh-speaking 
areas. Ic is also probably true that there is a tradition in Wales of 
viewing education as essentially a matter of book lowirning and classroom 
teaching and as a channel of economic advancement. There can bo no doubt 
-that scund formal teaching in tho three IV a remains dominant. There is a 
real danger that, unless the Welsh-medium schools adapt themselves to now 
ideas and techniques, they will be increasingly left behind and tho 
language itself may be undermined if educational pror;ross is associated 
with English ajid things Snglish," (p, 220). 

In 1973 the Schools Council gave a grant of ^^5,000 for a project 
cToaling with tho teaching of Welsh as a first language in primary schools. 
In- tho same year the Schools Council gave a grant cf similar proportions 
for a project for the development of a full reading scheme in Welsh, 

In tho Gaelic area there are bIcxib of scao change in attitude and 
approach towards the teaching of Gaelic in tho lorimory schools. More 
than over before, teachers are attomptin;-; to extend tho use of Gaelic in 
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case whether wo are doaline with chilclron whose first language is Gaelic 
but who have tenclecl not to use it thia way, or with children who ai'o leom- 
ing it as a second lonfjuago. "Children successfully loam a second 
languafje in the spontaneous conversations of everyday life outside the 
school, but deliberate attenpto to teach a second loiiGVUigo in school a- . 
much lofss successful. We hiwo not learned how to reproduce in school the 
critical inerodients of a successful lanenAaso-loarninf; environment" 
(Cazden 1972, p,2). One need hardly add thn.t the nia should be to have 
the bilingual classroom organised in juch a way pj3 to bo conducive to the 
dovolopnont of conjiaunicativo coir.petenco in both the children's languages. 

Some of the most intorostine bilingUw-a education experiments are 
beinij; done in V/ales at the present tine, lar.cely as a result of the 
Gittins Koport (1967), but made possible only by the lar/-';o sums of money 
.;:ivon to tho Welsh for such oxporinents by the Schools Council. With 
reference to the Wolsh-speakin{?: iireas the Gittins lloport says, »«Weish is 
taught as a first language and uaod as a medium of instructions in tho 
majority of schools in the V/clsh-sporJcing areas". (p.219), .Referring to 
tho Kiothods by which tho children ;we encour:iged to use Welsh"' in those 
schools tho Report makes cei-tain observations which arc not without 
rolevanco for us in Scotland. "Wolsh-modiuw primary schools' have, on tho. 
whole, been slow to develop their own materials in the way that infants 
and progressive junior schools liavo done in England and in parts of 
anglicised Wales during a period of oducatioir-a ferment ;ind advance, ' 
Traditional approaches to teaching and loarniiig hw-.vo not encouraged experi- 
ments, and the educational probloius of adapting Welsh to modem teaching 
•approaches have been -shelved ... This may well be because of the 
geographical and professional isolation of teachorc in tho Welsh-speaking 
areas. It is also probably true that there is a tradition in Wales of 
viewing education as essentially a natter of book learning and classroom 
teaching and as n channel of economic advancement. There can bo no doubt 
that sound formal teaching in tho throe R's remains dominant. There is a 
■Teal danger that, unless the Welsh-medium schools adapt themselves to now 
ideas and techniques, they v/ill bo increasingly loft behind and tho 
language itself may be underminecl if oducaticnal pro.'^Toss is associated 
with English and things Snglish." (p,220). 

In 1973 the Schools Council gave a eTant of *^5,C00 for a project 
dealing with the teaching of Welsh as a first Language in primary schools. 
In tho same year tho Schools Council gave a f;,*rant cf similar proportions 
for a ijroject for tho development of a full reading scheme in Welsh. 

In the Gaelic area there are signs of scno change in attitude and 
approach towards tho teaching of Gaelic in the prljiiary schools. More 
than over before, teachers are attomptinj to extend tho use of Gaelic in 
tho children's school oxperionco. More themes, as in environmental 
studios, are being tackled throuj^ Gaelic than '>-u3 been tho case in tho 
past. We cannot, however, oxpoct teac'..ors by tho.-nsolvos to devise 
methods and materials which woulri be the basis of a bfaoncod and continuous 
programme/ 
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prop;rar.iiiio of bilin^i:ual education. Help is roquiror. in tho form of full- 
titno workors, with etron^; financial backinf;^, who will provide f^idolinos 
and Croat 0 inr.torials for such r. prosrammo. In-sorvicc training ia 
particularly crucial ass anny of tho younr; toachorjs hcwo had no toachor- 
training as far as Gaelic its concornod - Abordocn Colloso of 3ducatio2i 
trains mimy of tho tonchors who return to the Gaelic area and there arc no 
lecturers there who arc concerned with Gaelic. Since more Gaelic tcLds 
to be used in the infant clafis than at later stcijcs it is net isurprieins 
that some of the more interesting innovations liave boon dcno at this level. 
One such innovation was to introduce in six schools the uto of a Gaelic 
version of 'Breakthrough of Literacy' nlonf;sido the E^iglish version. This 
pilot study has proved successful and it is hoped to extend it to other 
schools. 

The attitudes in the comurity arc of crucial imijortanco. One of the 
most important aspects of a v/ell-publicisod experimental project, .well- 
staffed and well- financed, is that it increases awaruness and discussion of 
the issues involved, anons both children and adults. It helps overcome 
what Ilersan (1970) calls the lack of cultural, awareness. "Cultural aware- 
ness is a quality found in only a fraction of tho population, and it is only 
in this fraction that ono should reasonably expect a sense of concern for 
the fate pf the language and its culture" (p. ^7). 

In referring to Gaelic, this is what Nisbei (1963) calls its 'public 
iRiage'. "Is it regarded with affection and respect by tho people who 
speak it, and especially by the young with vtiom its future rests? Or is 
it associated in their minds \^d.th ideas of a bloalc unadvontur-'sus way of 
life, as iiaving inferior status, as being old fashioned and out of touch 
with modern developments? Such attitudes are importcuit, and may be con- 
veyed in subtle ways. Tho practice of teaching readd^ in English before 
Gaelic, tbf use of a bright modern text for English .and old copies for 
Gaelic, formal methods of teaching Gaelic nnd preoccupation with the 
intricacies of its spoiling - these are all effective means of forming the 
attitude that the language is second-rate, parociiial ciid obsolescent. 
There are other ways of killing a language than by forbidding its Uise»' 

Nuiaorous studies have r.hown tlis-.t the pupil* s attitude towards a 
language, and the culture of which it is a vehicle, affects his level of 
attainment in that language (e.g. Gardner & Lambert 1959), 

If we are to accept current fin. lings on the biological bases of 
language, it is imperative that we intr-jduco cld.ldren to languases while 
they are still in the primary school if they are to learn them naturally 
and without conscious effort. "automatic acquisition from mere exposure 
to a language seems to disappear at tliis age (puberty), and foreign 
languacos have to bo taught and learned througli a conscious and laboured 
effort. Foreim accontc cannot bo ovorcono easily after puberty" 
(Lenncbcrg 1967, p. 176). Educationr;listc ouch as Caotille,io (1935) 
believed that the adolescent in secondary school is at the worst stage of 
rlevelopment for learning a second language; that he is too old to loam it 
intuitively anrl too young to be seriously motivated to learn it effectively 
by conscious and sustained study of its structure. It is therefore at the **# 
primary stage that we sho^Jild devise the 'critical ingredients' of which S 
Cazden (1972) spoke. In the Gaelic areas wc have a unique opportunity to 5 
devise these for there is an adequate supi^ly of bilingual teachers and a S 
couusunity which still makes considerable use of tho language with whicli the '"^ 
school h?.s not vat comQ to 4t«>w.ifl- ^ 



The attitudes in the community arc of crucial importance. Ono of tho 
• most important aspects of a v;oll-publiciGocl oxporimontal project, .well- 
staffed :ind wGll-financed, ±b that it incroasos. awareness and discussion of 
tho issues involved, among both children and adults. it helps overcome 
what lioraan a970) calls tho lack of cultural awarcnoss. "Cultural aware- 
ness is a quality found in only a fraction of the population, and it is only 
in this fraction that ono should reasonably expect a sense of concern for 
tho fato pf tho language and its culture" (p«'^7)« 

. . In referring to Gaelic, thia is what Nisbot (I963) calls its » public 
iraa^a' . "Is it rosardod with affection and respect by tho people who 
speali it, and especially by tho young with vfliom its future rosts? Or is 
it associated in their minds with idoas of a bloal: unadvonturous way of 
life, as liaving inferior status, as being old fashioned and out of touch 
with modern developments? Such attitudes are important, and may bo con- 
voyed in subtle ways. The practice of teaching reading in English before 
Gaelic, th9 use of a bri£?ht modem text for English .^d old copies for 
Gaelic, formal methods of teaching Gaelic nnd preoccupation with the 
intricacies of its spoUing - those are all effective raoar.s of forming the 
attitude that the laiiguago is second-rate, parochial and obsolescent. 
1^^)^^^ ^"^^^^ "^^^ i^illing a language than by forbidding its use" 

Numerous studies have ohown that the pur)ilis attitude towards a 
language, and tho culture of v/hich it is a vehicle, affects his level of 
attainment in that language (e.g. Gardner 8: Lambert 1959) » 

If wo are to accept current fin-.tings on the biological bases of 
language, it is imperative that wo intrxluce cliildron to languages while 
they are still in the primary school if they are to learn them naturally 
and vri. thout conscious effort, "Automtic acquisition from mf>rQ exposure 
to a language seems to disappear at tMa aee (puberty), and foreign 
languages have to bo taught :md loamcd tliroucJi a conscious and laboured 
effort. Foroim accents cannot bo ovorcor.10 easily after puberty" 
(Lermoberg I967, p.l76). Educationalists auch as Castillo jo (1935) 
believed that the adolescent in secondary school is at tlie worst stage of 
development for learning a second language; that ho is too old to loam it 
intuitively and too young to bo seriously motivated to loarn it effootivoly 
by conscious and sustained study of its structure. It is therefore at tho 
primary stage that wo should devise tho 'critical ingredients' of which 
Cazdon (1972) spoke. In tho Gaelic areas wc have a unique opportunity to 
devise these for there is an adequate supply of bilingual teachers and a 
coiamunity which still makes considerable use of tho language with which tho 
school has not yet come to terms. 

It was nontionod earlier that the l/.;lsh curricular development pro- 
grammes in bilingual oducatiun aro of p:irticular iutere«t to us in Scotland. iS 



BESI COW WMllBli 

They incorporatu what is batst in current oducatiwncil theory and practice 
and thoy show im awareness of centoiaporary thinkiiic ^'n bilingualism in 
KOner^d* l/hero they may frustrate us in cur reclisinc that while such 
large sums r»re being spent on 'Welsh bilingual eclucation nc^thing is being 
spent at present on experimental projects of Gaelic eclucation. 

In addition to the two Schools Council lorooectfj already referred to, 
the following have also been si von tyrants by the Schools Councils 

(1) Research and Devolopinont ii-'roject in Bilin^wal Education in 
Primary Schools in the Anglicised Areas cf V/ales (1968) • 

(2) iiosearch and DevolopiTiont Project on V/elsh aa a Second 
Languase in the Secondary School (Continuation of Project 
in Bilingual Education). Schools Council nrant of • 
£57,000 (197^). 

(3) Kosoarch and Dovelopmont Project on V/olsh as a First 
Languatjo in the Secondary School. 

(^) Research and Development Project on Toachinc and Learning 
English in V/ales, 8-13. 

(5) Schools Council Project on Attitudes to and Motivation for 
Learning and English in Schools in V/ales. 

In none of these seven areas has any research and development work boon 
done in Gaelic/English bilingual education. 

The So.iool Council's briof does not include Scotland, and the 
Scottish Consultative Committee on the Ourriculuia liavo not clearly out- 
lined the place of Gaelic in Scottish education. Hsfl the C.C.C. been 
presented v/ith project proposals by local authoritiesj colleges or 
universities it may have had reason to consider Gaelic, but those wore 
not formulated. 

At a time when bilingual education is considered to bo an exciting 
area of development in many countries, including the 'J.S.A., books on 
current and future trends in Scottish education by Scottish professors 
and lecturers frequently omit any mention of Gaelic- The phenomenon is 
referred to as 'the problem of Guolic» rather than its beii*t,' regarded as 
an opportunity to develop within Scotland, to an e::tent that wo should 
not attempt to predict at i^resent, a positive and interesting area of 
educational breakthrough. Joshua Fishr.ian, one of the \^forld*s best known 
sociolinguists writes, ''The day is coming v/hon more and more genuine 
bilingual education for all v/)io v/ant it, rogai'dless cf income, mother 
tongue or language dominance, vdll bo part of the v.TXicgated picture of 
American oducfvtion" (1970, p.55)» V/hat wo have to consider is whether 
v/o have fallen so far beidnd in Scottish education that we cannot offer 
such facilities to our children. 
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Lanciuago in the Sooondary School (Cantinu.ition of Project 
in Bilincucil Education). Schools. Council n^ant of 
£57,000 (197^). 



(3) Koscaroh and Dovelopmont Project on Welsh as a First 
Laiiguase in tho Secondary School, 

ik) KoGoarch and Dcvolopnicnt Project on Toaching and Learning 
English in V/ales, 8-13. 

(5) Schools Council Project on Attitudes to and Motivation for 
Learning and En-^lish in Scho.-.ls in Wcacs. 

In none of thuso 'so von areas h:\G any research and dovclopuent work boon 
done in Gaelic/English bilincual education. 

The School Council's brief does not include Scotland, and the 
Scottish Consultative Committee on tho Ourriculiu:i he wo not clearly out- 
lined the place of Gaelic in Scottish education. H«3 the C.C.C. boon 
presented with project proposals by loca] authorities, colleges or 
universities it r.iay have had reason to consider Gaelic, but these wore 
not fonnulated. 

At a tine when bilin/^ual education is considered to be an oxcitiiig 
area of dovelopmont in niciny countries, including tho iJ,S»A., books on 
current and future trends in Scotti-sh education by Scottish professors 
and lecturers frequently omit tmy mention of Gaelic TIio phenomonon is 
referred to as 'the probltiu of Gaelic* rather than its being regarded as 
an opportunity to develop v/ithin Scotlajid, to an e::tcnt that wo should 
not attoopt to predict at present, a positive and interesting area of 
educational breakthrough. Joshua Fishr.ian, one of tho world's best known 
sociolino^uists writes, "The day is comiixg when more and more genuine 
bilingual education for all v/ho want it, regardless cf income, tnothor 
tongue or language dor.iinance, vail be p.art of the variugated picture of 
American uducf.tion" (1970, p. 53). VJhat we have to consider is whether 
v;e have fallen so far behind in Scottish education that we cannot offer 
such facilities to our children. 
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John Kusho, 

Cliief Executive Officer, County of Limerick, Eire# 

(Note:- In the unavoidable absonco of Dr» Stfanius 0* .Buachalla, Locturor 
in Education, Trinity Collcso, Dublin, i-Ir, iiushc proparod the following 
ad;1rus£;«) 

THE POSITIOK OF DfgSH (GA.1SLIC) IN imfflP. 

In 1921, after 750 years of domination, Ireland won its indopondonco 
from Ensl'wid. Almost imiiiediatcly the Govcrniiient sot about reviving the 
Irish language which had boon syetcmaticraiy istrxipod out save for somo 
rogions mainly along the Western coast, known as the Gaoltacht. The 
stnnpin{5 out of a native langu.-.Ge is, of courso, a well-tried plan of a 
colonial power. Deprived of tlicir own lansua£';o a people, especially 
when uneducated, feel more dependent on the colonial x^ower and are more 
likely to become its obedient citizens, . But cis far as England and 
Ireland were concerned, it just didn't work out that way. 

Many had expressed in various ways the yearnin^js of the Irish people 
for their independence and their own lancuaco, but the motto which sooms 
to appeal most was that of the patriot, poet and teacher, Padraig Poarso, 
who cave his life for his beliefs in 1916;- 

"An Ireland not only FBSE but OAELIC as v;q11". 

Thus, in 1922, an infant Irish Government began the slow uphill process of 
undoint'3 the doinfis of seven centuries, i#e« tlie roetoration of Irish which 
v/as roijardcd as the ratdn badge of nationhood. 

But before 1922 the seeds of revival liad boon sown through the 
founding of the Gaelic League in l893 by Dr« Douclas Hyde (later to 
become first President of Irolar.d) and others - "to preserve Irish as the 
nati-..^nal language of Ireland and to spread its use as a spoken language." 
The founders of the Gaelic League wore distingu5.shod Irish scholars who 
loved the language and realised its cult\irt\l vrJLuo. They wore not 
militant revolutionaries. 

So earnest were the endeavours of the League tliat by the early years 
of the present century, through the work of its organisers and travelling 
teachers, it had six hundred branches scatterod in all parts of the 
country, whore thousands studied the rudiments of the language and learned 
the liistory, songs and dances of Ireland. A chcdn of Irish Sumnior 
Colleges was established in the Gaoltacht whore teachers and pupils 
improved their knowledge by contact i^ith the living* speech. Peiseanna 
had become a popular feature of the Summer montlis rmd the Oiroachtas had 
been inaugurated as an annvial Gaelic festival. ... 

Side by side with this educational machinery of its own, the Gaelic 
League org:inisod public opinion to demand a more exalted place for the 

/Irish language in the State educational programme. In the Inteitnediate 
(post-primary). System the language, under the nar.io Celtic, had secured a 
V ^ footing since the fcuiidation of the System in 1878 but only h^7% of the 
ERJC] ^ pupils presented it for c-xnminations. Largely duo to the exertions of 
^ Dr. Hyde before the RoyoL Comuiission of 1899, Irish was given improved 



n'bra aigland. Almost iomioaicrtoly thb Govbriinervc eot about roviviiig"th6 ' 
Irish language which h-id boon systomticnlly stranpod out eavo for somo 
rogions mainly £ilonc tho Western co.?.st, known as the Gaoltacht. Tho 
stamping out of a native Injifsur.so is, of course, a well-triod plan of a 
colonial powers Deprived of their own langua^je a pcopio, ospocially 
when uneducated, feel more dependent on the colonial power and are more 
likely to become its obedient citizens. . But as far as England and 
Ireland were concerned, it just didn't v/ork out that way. 

Many had oxijressed in various ways tho yoarninji's of the Irish people 
for thoir indopondonco and their own lanf^uage, but the motto which sooms 
to appeal most was that of tho patriot, poot and teacher, Padraig Poarsc, 
who cave hiw life for his beliefs in I916:- 

"An Ireland not only FliEE but GAELIC as v/ell". 

Thus, in 1922, an infant Irish Govornnont began the slow uphill process of 
undoing the doint';s of seven centuries, i.e» tlie restoration of Irish which 
was regarded as tho main badge of nationhood. 

But before 1922 tho seeds of rovivr"! had been sown through the 
founding of tho Gaelic League in I893 by Dr. Dou'^las Hyde (later to 
become first President of Ireland) and others - "to preserve Irish as the 
national language of Ireland and to spread its use as a spokon language." 
The founders of the Gaelic League were distinguished Irish scholars who 
loved the language and realised its culturta v:t1uc» They wore not 
militant revolutionaries. 

Sw earnest were the endeavours of the Loagi;o tliat by the early years 
of the present century, through tho work of its organisers and travelling 
teachers, it had si5c hundred branches scattorod in all parts of the 
country, whore thousands studied tho rudiments of the language and learned 
the history, songs and dances of Ireland. A chain of Irish Sumner 
Colleges v/as established in the Gaeltacht whore teachers and pupils 
improved their knowledge by contact with tho living speech. Feisoanna 
had become a popular foatxiro of the Summer raonths and tho Ciroachtas had 
been inaugurated as an annual Gaelic festival. . 

Side by side, with this educational mchinery of its own, tho Gaelic 
League organised public opinion to domnnd a more oxcCLted place for the 
Irish language in the State educational profpromme. In tho Intoitaediato 
(post-primary). System tho language, under tho name Celtic, had secured a 
footing since tho foundation of tho Sy.itom in I87C but only k^TA of tho 
pupils presented it for exnr.iinationst Largely due to laio exertions of 
Dr. Hyde before the Royal Comudssion of l899, Irish was given improved 
status and the percentaGC of pupils taking it jumped in a few years to 
20-30%. In the primary schools, Irish was allowed as an extra subject 
outside school hours from 1879 onwards, and, from tho beginning of the 
present century, might be ivvught; uridor cortrdn conditions within school 
hours./ QliiO 



houi's. By 1921-22 tho nui:ibar of ijriinary schools in which Irish was 
taueht had rison to a quarter of tha total. 

It was not until I906..7, hov/o vol' J thr.t the uso of Irish o.s a toachiiig 
doiHitim .waG pornittod in tho Gr.oltacht nnd, by 1921-22 over half tho 
schools thoro v/orc so omployint.!; it. Furthcrmoro , tho inclusion of the 
InniiU'ise nnon^ tho subjocts; nocoss.nry for Mitriculrvbion in tho now 
National University sot tho .seal on its higher status- in the educational 
life of the cour-try and loci to a stoop increase in tjio number of students 
taking* it to Secondary-School lovol in the decade between tho founding of 
the University and the sotting up of tho State. 

Parallel with the advances made on the educational front, the 
impetus (jlvcn by the v;ork of tho Gaolic Loague was channelled into a wide 
field of linguistic and :iaticnal activity. For cxamplo, it advanced tho 
cause of Irish writing by the publication of a literary journal and a 
v^coldy newspaper, both partly in Irish j it midortook the editing of 
earlier Irish literature still survivine in manuscript and the creation 
of a now litoratuTw in prose and verso. Amon^ the masses of tho. people 
it pleaded for support for Irish products, inculcated a virile doctrine 
of solf-rolianco and proclairnod the necessity for advancing to independ- 
ence in the cultural and economic as well as the political sphere* 
Indeed, it may well be tliat the creat contribution of tho Gaolic League 
to Irish history in those years is to be measured, not by the number of 
fluent Irish spcalrors v/hich it turned out (which was probably small) , but 
by tho fact that it altered radically the attitude of the masses of tho 
people towards the laneuaso. From an attitude of contempt and rejection 
it brought them to one of pride in the few phrases of the language that 
they knew and a r;oi^ieral dosiro to work for its restoration. This view 
permeated tho v/holo national mijvoment and the crusade to restore tho 
lancuafje vront liand in hand with the strugfjle fur political independence. 



STA TE POLICY SINCE 1922 

With tho establishment of our ovm Govommont tho Irish lansuago 
acquired official status. In its new constitutional position as 
National lancuage (1922) and first official language (1937) » it was given 
a place in the Govcrnncnt cuid lav/ of tho State aiid some Imowlodgo of it 
was henceforth expected from state servants. Its revival as a spoken 
tontjuo tiirouchout the country boca'ne State policy and various efforts 
were made to this end. 

For example, the Govommont . regulated that Irish shoxad be included 
amons tho subjects taunht in all primary schools and tliat other subjects, 
whore practicable, should bo tau^jht throufjli tho mediuti of Irish as well, . 
. To provide a body cf teachers qualified to carry out the now prcJsracuno, 
courses were organised with State aid in tho yoars 1922-26, while six 
residential Teachtr Preparatory Collogos v/ere estsablished. Most 
Secondary Schools adopted Irish, since it v/as necoss-jry for Matriculation 
in tho National University, and the lanj^uago was and is taught in all 
Vocational and Technical Schools. In regard to University Education, 
O the principal change since 1921 has been the introduction of lectures 

ERJC through Irish in several faculties in University Colleco, Galway, and, . 

encouraged by scholarship schemes, thousands of graduates have pursued ^ 



Parailol w3.th tUo advancoe mado on the oiVaccitionn.1 faront, tho 
impetus given by the work of tho Gaelic Loaguo was oiimincillod into a wide 
field of linguistic and mtioiial activity. For oxoiaploi it advanced tho 
cr.uso of Iriah writing by tho publication of a literary journal and a 
weekly nowsimpor, both partly in Irish; it unclortock tho editing of 
earlier Irish litoraturo still surviving in manuscript rjid tho creation 
of a iiow literature iii prose and vorso. Anionj^ tho macoor. of tho people 
it pleaded for support for Irish products, inculcated a virile doctrine 
of solf-rclianco and proclaimed tho necessity for advancing to indepond- 
onco in tho culturr.l and oconoinic well as tho politioc\l sphere. 
Indeed I it may well bo tliat the fijroat contribution of tho Gaelic Lofiguo 
to Irish history in those years is to bo nioasuiod, not by the number of 
fluent Irj.sh speakers which it turned out (v/hich v/as i^robably small) , but 
by tho fact that it altered radically the attitude of the masses of tho 
people towards the languaso. Frco an attitude of contonpt and rejection 
it brought them tc one of pride in tho fow phrases of the language that 
they knew and a ooneral dosiro to work for i^s restoration. This view 
permeated the whole national raovoniont and the crusade to restore tho 
lancuage wont liand in hand wj.th the strugglo for political independence. 



STAT ID POLICY SINCE 1922 

With the establishment of our own Govominont the Irish lAnsuagc 
acquired official status. In its new constitutional position:, as 
National lancuago (1922) aiid first official language (1937)» ife was given 
a place in tho G<^verninont raid law of the State and some Isnowlodge of it 
was henceforth oxpoctcd fron stato servants. Its revival as a spoken 
tongue throughout the country becnne State policy raid various efforts 
wore made to this end. 

For example? the Go vorrcient . regulated that Irish shoulc^ fe included 
among tho subjects taught in sai primary schools cind that otfce-r €!iibjocts, 
where practicable,, should be taught tiirough tho mediwii of Irish a?, well. 
To provide a body cf toachors qualified to carry out the new prdgrs^imo, 
coin:ses were organised with Stato aid in tho yoars 1922-26, while 

■ residential Teacher Preparatory Colleges wore established. Most 
Secondary Schools adopted Irish, since it v;as nooessary for Matx*icul£tM.on 
in the National University, end the language was and is taught in all 
Vocational and Technical Schools. In regard to University Education, 
the principal change since 1921 has boon tlie introduction of lectures 
through Irish in several faculties in University Colloge, Galway, and, 

■ encouraged by scholarship cchonos, thousands of graduates have pursued 
their studios tc degree level and beyond, ihrough Irish. 

For the Gaolt^.cht itsolf the Govemr.iont introduced widespread ^ 
irnprovonents in the education facilities, adndnistrntion, social and 
economic/ ^ 



economic conditioiis. Since 195^ thci"Q irs Dopartniont (anU Minister) of 
tho Ga^ltncht. In 1958 Gcoltarra f/ive^tm tool; over th*^ acisiiniatration 
and expansion of riu-al iiitUiDtrios in thv-' C^acltacht, wliilc- in 1^72 President 
Eaiiion do Valera (an ardont supporter ml coiL<i;tr.nt siJOokQr of tl® Irniguago) 
cavo tho first bror.c1cr.st v-/or ilaclio roa C4aeitachta^ an all Xrisk station 
(which I'a^crskola mcfi:ibors \dsitod in Grlv/cc-^ in 19?2). 

Aiid :id.l alona» inrrllcl vath, anci in co-oporation vdth. Educational 
and Cultwil ondunvovrs, othor Str.to DopDj:»tiiionts , o.g, At^riculturo, Lands, 
otc. raid 3cr,i^i**3tatc bodioa,, o./^t Bord Ir.oocdsh Mhara (Soa FishiTioG Board), 
havu boon p%i&n^^ tho Gnoltacht rordcnij '.dth coii'^'Si'o^ sclieineSj involving 
export assistsacis, f;rcait£> .'.\>id locuis. 

Now "to fijialise, in 3Ufir.in,ry, 1 will try to recall some of tho results 
that have accrued frcni State (and volunt^ary) policy towardc tho Irish 
lan^ua^jc. In the Ic^t census (1971) over a million people v/erc recorded 
as beinfj abls tv cpcak, to understand Irish. I have net tho breakdo-v/n of 
those fisurc-'t;- as Dr. McLeod had for Scotlcaid « but the number - one 
million - is considerable* 

Jfcrhaps mo cculd say that - outside tho dacltaobt - those who 
finishO;d school before 19?2 (the oldest generation in our i-sland) would 
hay^e vci^y little Irish? tiio^so who attended Padmaiy school since 1922 
would have sor'iO Irish at Ic^ast, while those who attended post-primry 
schoo3> sinee 1922 would certainly be able to read Irish and take part in 
adcqu'i^- conversation. Knny important public and professional figures - 
churchmen, pcMticians, actors, professors, jow?nalists - can now spoak 
it fluently md clo so frequently. 

As for the native speakers tliemselvos - certainly since the onrly 
1920 's their nuEibors have doolinod, lar^ly tlirou3h em-igration* Tho 
nuiuber in 1971 who used Irish as tho main lan^-juage in the home was* over 
throe years of a^e, 56,0CC. How that tho oconoMo tide is turning in 
Ireland's and tho Gaeltacht-'e favov<r tho decline in liative . speakers way 
bo arrested. 

It is fair to say that in the 50 yorxo or so of native Govominont 
much has boon dono, evon if some hopes have Ix^eii shattered and dreams 
unfulfilled. Pearse's vision of an "Ireland net only free but Gaelic 
OS well" has not mterialised. That vision - even if at tho tirio under- 
standable - was too idoidistic, far too idealistic for the modem world 
of business and finance. But in the r.ienta.lity of tho Irish people a 
chaniso is certainly in evidence: where formerly many despised tho 
lanfi^iago there is now respect; where formerly there was open hostility 
there is now goodwill. 

It can bo said in truth tlir.t Irish in Ireland has bce& rodoomod fron 
being the badco of slavery to a rospoctod and itiportant rol© in the Irish 
educational scone and, indeed, in thu Irish way of life in gs^aeral. And, 
by all appearances, it bids fair tc- naint.-dn that respected pos^ition for 
many generations to cone. — 
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Thono 't: l.-inffliartf; and C ultm 'e Fr;iblor.is ir. t he Schools 

Participantfii could outline tho lant-jun.SiJ situation as it exists in 
thoir own countries <. 



Tho CoKinunity 

(a) It my bo clair.;od that tho Gael's sonso of identity is not 
political or institutionnl but rather lin^^iastic, literary and 
rolii^ious. VJhich aspects of your culttiro arc buing carried by 
which language? This touches on tho v;hole question of the 
relationship bc-twoon lanf^ua^e and culture. 

(b) Discunsicn could focus on tho sociolinguistic situation in the 
different cultures. The basic question horb is, who speaks 
what laasua£:o, to whom and when? In other words, which 
domains of culture tend to use one lan^uano rather than another? 

. Is one laia^uago of .x iii^her status than another? etc. 



Tho bllinsu;x3. school is defined as one v/liich makos equal use not only 
of tho ooinr.;ui-dty*s two lansuarjes, but also of tho two cultural back- 
^^Youiidfs to -./hich tire lani^ur.sos are attached. Such schools are 
bilingual ajid j cultural • 

(a) In yoiu'* own country aro such schooDjB to be found at the 
difforont siasos of education, e«K» pro-school, primary school, 
etc? If not, wliat other Idnd of bilingual/bicultural pattern 
of schboline h'.'.s boon devised? 

(b) Ey whori has your present policy of bilingi^cl/bicultural 
education boon dovisod? 

(c) Oublino ;;no facilitios that are available for the training of 
teachers for workins such schools and c'dscuss how such 
facilities could be ii:ii3rovod# 



Tho attitude? of parents towards tho languacos in their community , 
can bo affected by rxry factors. Discuss soijo of those factors 
and outline how thoy affect parents in your ov/n oounti-y. 

Should tho scAoo.T bo concernod' vrith changiniS pupils' attitudes 
towards thoir culture and lan^iua^o? 

To v/hnt cxtciifc can tho school hopu to change attitudes tliat exist 
in the conmuTLty? 



Area 1 



Area Z 



Bilin-qual Schoolint'-T 




Parents 



Area V 



■9? 




Area k 



con ww^"* 



Bilin[.':u:ul/bi cultural curriculum dovolopniont pro ^ ;;r!?fflo s 



Although particiir.nta could bo invitocl to outline taiy such prosrammos 
in their own countrioc, this final soction ccuH tlual in moro detail 
with th<2 Gaolic/Knclish citurition in Scotland and cittoapts could bo 
made to formulate outlines for certain dovolopiuont procrammcs. 



(b) Whg should finance such pro.'^.rariiriios? 

(c) Given tho finnnce, matorirJ.s and staff, how esctoneivoly do you 
think Gaelic should bo taurjht as a second lansuago in Scottish 
primary and socondiry schools? V/hat would bo tho liiain benefits 
for Scottish children? Outline some of tho •.orobloins. 



(a) 



Who should be res' 



iponsible for x'ormulatiiitj such prooramciOiS? 



BiSl COM MMl»^ 

CtBOUp d iso us$:con s 

Discussion iiisports havo not - as with Thoiuos 1 and 2 - boon orcanirsed under 
tho hoadinc of oach Ciuosti^.n, sinco Working Partioc in this caso were given 
freedon tc chooso tho r.roac thoy proferrod to omphardso. Tho Koports aro 
th^roforo civon consecutively accordinc to tho V/orkinc Party numorical 
soquoncc* 



V/ORKING PAIiTY 1 
Area 1 

Tho Comnunity 

(a) Tho conclusion roachoO. aftor concidorablo discussion was that as 
a viable second lanj^xir-so Gaelic could cririy nny aspoct of 
culture or of r-ocial and economic intercourse and that every 
effort should bo wade to increase its status in Gaelic spoaldns 
areas so that it should stand as a cor.r.un3.cation Medium equal to 
iSnf^lish. To dc this the conununity must be made to see not only 
tho relevance of Gaelic for its own sri:e but rise the fact that 
bilingualisKi brijigs socitd and economic advantage denied to 
pooijle professing one lan^TJiaeo only. 

(b) It was agreed that aiay area where tho lr.nsuaso was a living one 
must bo usod as a sprincboard for oxpcuision -so that questions of 
status mie'ht be eliminated, and that in the Icn^^ terra the second 
lansuaco might bo so strenijtheiaed tliat tho culture associated 
with it mi^ht benefit also. BaGic?J.l.v this required the 
closest possible commimication between the school and homo so 
that the adv antap ;os of bilinfo ialism were pu blicised to tho 
e xtent of prc^/i dj.nr-: re al ? n contivos 1 :o l^lic^study and every day 
uso of the soconcrian r'^rirjo . 

Area h 

Bilinfflial/bicultural curriculum do volqpm ent •l yo ^ rr^unmos 

The worlcin*^ party derived much comfort from hearing of the Lapp 
Institute sot up in Norway at Kautokeino to attempt to find unified 
solutions, amonn the Scandinavian nations, to the minority cultural 
and lancuacc problems related to the Lapps. Such an institute 
.. related to the Celtic cultures and lan?;ua£jo could be of immense 
benefit in Britain. The c-oup woro a^jrcod thr.t tho ultimate 
solution lay in Getting: national rocusnition at Government level, 
and that such problems were v;orthy of irvtional investment in terms 
of finance and energy. To convince a cpvoniuont , it would bo 
necessary firr,t to convince ro(^onal councils, r^Jid tliis in turn 
v/ould depend Mpon convincing parents of the o.dvantaf^'cs of bilingual- 
ism. Consequently propaganda which higiilights tho research su.pport- 
ing (as it would seem to do) tho value of bilingualism is necessary. 
This might mal^e use of tho linos of communication tliat the schools 
can establish with the parent u. 

Various agencies were quoted, as being able to help with finance 
and research. These include Central Govornmont, Local Government, 



Arda 1 

The Comunity 

.(cO The conclusion reached aftor conoiiicrablo cliscussion was that af. 
a viable second lanf^ur^so Gaelic could carry ryay aspoct of 
culture) or of nocial and occnoiiiic intorcoursu and tiiat ovory 
of fort should bo niado to incroaso its status in Gaelic spoaldnc? 
aroac bo that it should stand as a comxuiication r.iodium equal to 
3nf;'lish. To do this tho comunity mu;;Jt bo mado to sou not orJ.y 
thG rolovanco of Gaelic for its ov;n sako but r.lGo tho fact that 
bilingualisiu l)rin/.-s socirO. and oconomio ndvantago donicd to 
poox^lo profoSGinii' ono language only^ 

(b) It was agreed that any area whoro tho lr.u3i'.aG0 was a li^dng ono 
must bo usod as a sprir*Gboard for oxpruiaion so that questions of 
status niicht be olininatod, and that in tho Icnf,- torn the second 
lant^ar-'o mi^^ht bo so stronsthonod tint the culture associated 
with it ndsht bono fit alwo. Basiccaiy thic; reguirod tho 
closest possiblo comunic :;tion botwocn.t ho sch o ol, and homo so 
that tho a;Ivaiita. %-os of bilin ;;uali3n woro >iu blicisod to the 
o xtorit '3 f ..pi"^'^^^-!^-''-. ^"^-^ ^ ncoiitlyos to, ' tlio study and ovory ciay 
use of t h o soconcTir'n .^iariQ* 

Bilin.'Tua l/ bicultu ral curriculum dQ voloi:'.: K-nt jpror TPinmos 

The worldjiK party dor;lved nuch rjomfort xrora hearing .of tho Lapp 
Institute sot up in Il irwry at Kautokeino to attempt to find unified 
solutions, amonj^ the Scandinavian nations, tc the iidnority cultural 
and lancuaco probloras rolatod to the Lapps. Such an institute 
related to tho Cultic cultures rjid lan^iaGC could be of innionso 
benefit in Britain. Tho croup woro a^jrccd thr.t the ultimate 
solution lay in octtinc national rocucjiition at Govommcnt level, 
and that such problons woro worthy of mtional invost..-.:ont in terms 
of finance and cnor'^y. To couvinco a covcmuont, it would bo 
necessary firiit fco convince roi^ional councils, rmd this in turn 
would depend upon convincinr; parents of tho ad/cjitajjos of bilingual- 
ism. Ccnsoq: ontly promc;anda which hiniilichtG tho research support- 
ing (afe it would seem to do; tho value of bilincualisn is necessary. 
This raicht make uao of the linos of communication tliat the schools 
can establish \^dth the parents. 

Various af^oncics woro quotod^at; bein;; able to help with finnncc 
and research. Those include Contral Govcr:u.K'nt , Local Govoriuiont, 
Educational Trusts, tho iscotUcb Council for iicccarch in Education 
^aad tho orj^anisation by those or cuiy other r-^joncios of competitions 
hiijVai^htine; a) minority cultures, cu-id b) prxticular .irts ?jid Crafts* 



V/OKKING PARTY 2/ 
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WOimmG PARTY 2 0£U^i 

Lappish pro»:jraKimo45 aro dovelopins in Korv/ay caul Swoclon. Tho clear 
impression is bhat- iii both of those cixsma moi'o p3:'C33l'og£; has boon mado in 
rocont years than has been in vho caso of Gaelic, 

Area 3 
Parents 

Jhis problem linkud vdth tho idoa of a local-based curriculum 
which has boon montionod on previous daj's (Lofoton project) . Will 
parents prefer a local-based education or a iiational ono for 2.0.1? 

Kogardins Lappish parents, it cooms that in Norway they prefer 
Lappish education for their children, but in Sweden tho Lappish 
parents want their children to have tho Swedish pattern so that their 
children can oonipeto with others in tho laboui' market. Scottish 
parents have tended to have an outlook similar to that of the Swedish 
Lapps. 

It was stressed that the schools, throufjli school councils etd. 
have a great responsibility to coiranunicate to tlio parents tho ideas 
underlying aiiy signifioaiit changes in the" school. Otherwise tho" 
•parents are likely to oppjsa such ciian^'os. 

Area h 

Bilinnual/Bicultural Cu rric'a\;n Do v-3lon : rQn;'j Pro fyar nvo"^ 

It v/as felt that tho SiDI^ should bo uado awp^-o of tho position of 
Gaelic in comparison v/ith Lappish, V/dsh etc* 

It was folt that tho SED sl'iould bo asked to sot up proGromnos 
for toachinc Gaelic as a firj?t lanfjua/ro in tho ni^jhlandi? and Islands, 
and as a cocond languago in.arean v;]iere Gaelic was not so strong. 

Tho Modoin Lan{5r..:ir;os Unit at ftberdeen could" havo its opposite 
in the Kigiilands devising materials an6 methods to make the* iaclusii>a 
of Gaelic in tho curi-io\autt interesting and irivltiiig'. 

As v;ell as sottinc wp sttoli cvrricular dovolo]:mcnt projeetsj th'i 
BED sho) ad set up a vibrkinG party to look into tho placo of Gaelic' 
in Education and that thxc could lead to a CurriculuKi Papor on tho 
topic. 

Tho V/ostorn Isles Covu-.oil ha-s a very spccirl rrsioonsability to 
define tho plr.co of Gaelto in Its schools;. Laclc of definition in 
tho pr.st (on a national 'jasis d.nd on a Ioc?l nuthcrity bacis) has le^ 
to the present cituation where pcogile giencrally are not aware or not 
' too ccncornod vdth the ".^.sar.o of Gaolic/j^f\glish bilincualisn in . • 
Scotland. 

.-iberdccn Ccllcgc of Eduonlion shotad apintijit a lecturer in 
Gaelic as soon as i.o3sib.lo. Hi could deal vdth - ^ 

(1) Gaelic r.s a first lan,',ur.3" to fraduates and non-(.';r£;c!vates« 

(2) Gaelic as a socord .laAcaage to j^aduate*; and non-fnraduates. 

(3) Ga.jlic culture fvnd l'-,n-jii.' to nou-Gaels* Tiiis could be 

called Gaelic Studies* 

This couJ,d b'j a full-tir/.o job. lu ^-Ho :>-.r;t tho collude has 
advertised for a lontiurer in •aa-lic/.-joaotiiijxj oj..ae. 

The IIIDB should be ar.bi'.l f 'ji mce a v;oll-publicincd ocnf(-rcnce 



parontr> want thoir chllclron to havo tho SwocUch pattern eo that thoir 
children can oompoto with others in tho labom* mcirkot, Scottish 
parents havo tondod to have an outlook similar to that o£ tho Swodieh 
Lapps, 

It was ctrussocl that tho schools ; tlironrjli school councils etc, 
liavo a fiiroat responsibility to coiiitnunioato to tho p':irents tho itloas 
underlying? cuiy significcuit changoii in tho school, Cthorv/iso tho 
parents aro lilcoly to oppos«i cuch changos, 

AroQ 

Bilinf?ual/Bicultur al Cuvrrlc.an-i Do7olQ; : rYpnv i?rQ r^vi M^^Qr 

Tt was felt thct tJio SED iJhould bo mdo aware uf tho position of 
Gaelic in comparison with Lappish ^ V/dsh etc. 

It was folt that tho SBD should bo asked to scit up procraiTinoc 
for toachinc Gaelic as a fir/^t lanbiiaro in tho Highlands cuid Ib].ands, 
and as a eocond language in areaT vliere Gaelic was not so ctroiofs. 

Tho Modoi'n Lar.{.;i".ir;oG Unit at Aberdeen v-ould liavo its opposito 
in tho ni{ihlands devising materials and methods to r.ake the inclusloa 
of Gaelic in tho currioxilmi interesting aad inviting-. 

As v;oll as sotting up cuch cuvriciiil'.ir dovolopmont projects^ t]Yi 
SED should sot up a v^jrkitiG party to look into tho place of Gaelic 
in Education and that this coiad lead to a Cuiu'iculur.; Paper on tho 
topic. 

The Western Xs3.cs Gounoil has a vory spocirO. i-csponsibility to 
dofino tho plr.co of Gaelic in iis schools. Lac): of definition in 
tho past (on a national l:asis and on a local authority baoifi) has le^ 
to the present eituntion where people g'ejftcrally are not aware or not 
too ccncornod ^dth the 5^suo of Gaolic/i^if\gliBh bilin^ualisn in 
Scotland . 

xiberdccn Collesc of Education should aiw^int a lecturer in 
Gaelic as soon as i:o3siblo^ Ho coula deal' with - ; . 

(1) Gaglie as a first lanouago to graduates and non- graduates c 

(2) Gaelic as a second .lanc«^ase to j^aduates and non-^duat€5# 

(3) Gaelic culture and lr.n:juaGo to non-Gaels, This could be 

called Gaelic Studies, 

This could be a full-tir.ic job. In the past tho col loco has 
advertised for a loctm-cr in Gaclic/sonoi.idnG" olso. 

The KIDB should be aokod to finance a woll-publiciaud conference 
(alonf; tho format of Intor:-iko3a, c,n« locturos, panels, groups) on 
Gaelic in Education and in Everyday Lifo, Loctui^ors could come froa. 
VJolos, Ncrway oto, 
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Dologr.tos diocussod Lr.ni:ur.rjG nnd Cultiu'o ;)rob,loni£» in schools. 
This provod to Vjq a most accoptablu subjoot nnd a Idciiti 1gvc-1 of ar^irocraent 
was ror.choci within the ns^oup Dolofi'atGy outldnod tlio language' and 
minui-ity l.?.n;';ua(;o situaticr. ao it oxistod in their ovm count rios and con- 
cludod that the proeorvation of a culture and minority lan:-;uaa'e is a 
nccossary and vital part -.f a country',?. oducativ)iu\l heritage Children 
nood to take a prido in their own lan^juaco raid to uao it in their work 
and play. 

It was a^rocd that a minority lanKua.30 problca cuuld not bo solved 
locally. It v/as a national ros;jonsibility - delef^atoa from Norv/ay and 
Sire pointed cut the tremendous prorjross towards thcao ends that had boon 
made aftor those countries had received independent status. Many of the 
tcroup oKpreased a desire to seo sonio fenu of Scottish assembly with 
control of both prin-ary and soccndra'y education as a first stop. 

Group adiairation was oxj^rosisod f^vr tiio cnorf^'otic approaches to the 
problon of minority lani^ragc in V/ales, folla/in.';; on tho*Gittins lioport. 

Some morabors folt that a sd,nilar approach would b.:; r^iceptablo for 
Scotland - but there was discu3si:;n with recard to the most effective 
body to carry out the invoptication. 

It vfas EUGSOstcd that the Scottish Ili^ilands and Islands Dovelopment 
Board, while efficient in pursuing industrial and economic development, • 
was tec closely tied in with these important aspects of Scottish life to 
deal adequately with specific oducationaj. r.uid lanfjiiago problo!.ia. It v;as 
also suggested that the Consultative Commibtoo on the Curriculum had to 
date failed to tackle the problem o* the extension of Caolio Studies in 
Sootlroid, Mtmy dolosatos cxprossed the view that a strong influential 
body such as the Schools Council, based on tho Enijlich mode]., should bo 
sot up vdth a specific remit. This would ensure a(ie<|[uato research 
facilities, with financial provieion for pilot c:::;crimcnts. 

A few members cf tho r^-oup nu-^rjcsted that effoctivo Gaelic Depart- 
ments should be sot up in Scottish Universities and Collotjos of Education 
to educate and train the 'teachers to fj.U tho school vacancioso It 
appeared ironic to tho c^^oup that Gaelic scholars v/oro Iio.vinn; to go abroad 
while non- Gaelic teachers wore boinc appointed to ochoo2.s d.n Gaelic speak- 
ing areas. The dele.f^atos wore in favour of Gaolio cetxiive^ feez.nf? sot up in 
growth areas but they v/ero doubt fu.l ';f their quocos:; in aroa3 which wore 
hostile t.^ thorn. Tliis led t.-j a discus-Ti-a of pareiitai attitudes towards 
the Gaelic in Gaelic spoakin.;: areas. This appeared to bo central t.. tho 
whole problem. Lmcur-co is rooted in the homo and tho sui'vivr.l of Gaelic 
.Icpends l;ircoly on the willinGnoss of parent;:; to opo-ak it rc<.;uLar3.y and 
rvllcw the children to spo-'k it rocular5-y. A dclsgat€ Cr..-n tho Isl-iuds 
stated that depopulation, loss rf ricr-rLlo and the dooir:; :■£ tho pvaront t-^ 
♦do his best for his children' c:;usod paronts to dlGconrane Gaclij spoal-- 
ing, Sho p..into..- out that parents nood much cOnvincinn* 'i-'hoy fool that 
it is ia thoir children's best interest t-.' enoOurasc a hirjhor standard ..f 
Enclish because thoy believe that their chilcb-on' i'lituro depend?? on th'^ii' 
cxportiso in tho use of Enfjlish, Tho f^rovip oonclmAeA that Gaelic appoavo 
to bo linked very closely with tho image of a * peasant t^nlturo' and 
deprivation while En^:li3h lani:uaf^o is liaketi in parentr' n'.indo with j'.'b 
opportunity and an expanding economy It would '.y.j .uitore.'.;tin;; tv see -h.- 
effvct on parent clI attitudes with econcmic expansion in tho iii/^iilrnd - and 
Isl-onds. 

The question f the r Jo of thu jiiducation Authority v/ar raised. 



Eiro pointod out tho troradndous" prdj;)^^ had "boon 

matlo after those countries liad rocoivod incloponclunt status. Many of tho 
group oxprccscd a doairu to soo aonio ferjn of Scottish rvaoonibly with 
control of both prijnary and socftnclary education r. first stop. 

Group admiration wau oxprocsod for tho ouorfiotic approaches to tho 
probloti of minority lam^uiigu in \/.'.ao£i, foll^winrj on tho'ciittins l^oport, 

Somo incmbors folt that a simiirAr approach v/ould bo accoptablc for 
Scotland - but thore was discussion v;ith rc-card to tho wost effective 
body to cnrry out the invof^ticatior . 

It v/r.£? sucrs^'Stod that the Scottish HighL^.nds r.nd Islands Dovolopmont 
Board, v/hilo officio nt in :jursuin(!; industrial cukI ooononiic dovolopmont, 
was too closely tied in with these iiux^ortant cspocts of Scottish life to 
deal adoquatoly with specific oducr.tionaj. cuid lancri^go problems. It was 
r.lso su^^fjestcd thv?.t tho Consultative C:>r.iixLtteo on the Cwriculun-i had to 
datvv failed to tackle tho problom oi;' tho oxtonfcJion of Gaelic Studios in 
Sc.-)tland. Htmy dolefp.tos cxprossod tho riow thr.t a strong influential 
body such ns tho Schools Couiicil, based on the En^jlich uudo]., should be 
sot up vdth a specific reiiiit. Thi« would e?,i.^;uro a<Sw'c|[uato rosoaroh 
facilities, with financial ■pro\'ieion for pilot c:::.icri;::onts, 

*i few moinbera of the firoup su^'fjcstcd that offoctivo Gaelic Depart- 
ments should bo sot up in Scottish bnivorsitios and Colloa'os of iilducation 
to educate and train the toachors to fill tho T.chool vacancies. It 
appeared ironic to tho f;roup that aao].:',c scholars were having to go abroad 
while ncn-Gaolic teachers wore boinc aijpointod to schools in Gaelic speak- 
inns aroas. The delof^atos wore in favour of Gaelic cenfcres bef.ng set up in 
growth areas but they wore doubt fu3. -jf their suocos.'j in areas which wore 
hostile t.^ thei:u This led to a discus.'^ou of parental attitudes towards 
the Gaelic in Gaelic spealcine: oi'oas. Tiia.s appoAreA to bo central tc tho 
whole prt;blor.i. Lancuoge is rooted d.n the homo and tho sui'vival of Gaolic 
depends largoly on the \s?illin.::noss of parents to spouh it roguLar3.y and 
allow tho children to speak it rocjular.ly. A doleg&te fror.i tho Islands 
stated that dcp',;pulation, loss ~f nioralo and tho dosiro .rl' tlio parent t'.-> 
'do his best for his children' caused parents t''* discouraj^'o Gaelic spealr- 
ing. Sho p.-,intcd out that parents need much convincing. I'hoy fool that 
it is in their childron'o .best interest t;> encourage a highor standard ;.f 
Enrlish because they believe that their children's future depends on thoir 
expertise in the use of Enfjlish. Tho f^roup concluded that Gaolic appears 
to be linked very closely with tho image of a * peasant culture' ar • 
deprivation v/hilo English lancuaso is liiilced in parents' minds with job 
op,5Qrtunity and an expanding economy It would bo intorostin{? to see tho 
effect on parental attitudes vdth economic oxprjision in the Uichland.-:: a:id 
Islands. 

The question ..f tho role of thu iilducation Authority v/an rai-x^I. A 
dolceatc stated that many parents a^tait that Gaelic spoaking is fine if it 
does not interfere vdth other aspects zf tho curriculur.u . It is therefore < 
difficult for an authority to act a;j;-dn3t tho express './ishes of parents. A 
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It may also bo cUfficiiLt t.; fincl G.'^.olic six-njcin^ toachors to staff the 
t5mall«r isolatod aclioeis. Kcv/oyor, tho croup i'olt that tho authority 
had t.' Cwutinuo t'. tako a load •• .first, by oncouJC';^::p.n^; Scottish Studio£ , 
by running pilot schoiucs, l.y sottinc uu Nursery c;L:\ssos» with Gaelic as 
tho local Icuii^afjc. This is in line v/ith modern clovglopmcnts in primary 
oducati;n - vi?^. the lan;:mayo oxpcrionco approach in America , and tho work 
done with deprived children • and Haori cliildrcn. 

Delosatcs considered the question - Given adequate finance materials 
and staff, hov/ extensively should Gaelic bo taught in Scottish Primary and 
t5econclary schools? Members ..'f the r-^reup folt difficulty in answering 
bhis questi'^n. V/hilo there waiJ e><^neral afureement that Gaelic Studies 
should bo extended, it was reco.i^iised that it v/ould bo undesirable to carry 
out similar prof^rarnrnos in different rjccas of Scotland. Delegates noted 
that schools in Lewis had different problems frow say, a school in Tongue 
(Sutherland) • 

Tho answer to this question depends on the ciiswer.to other questions. 
V/hat do wc uxpoct from education? What is the role of the schoolV What 
are wc educatin^^ for? Should education be aimed at the survival of 
culture and language of the islands or is it oducciti.^n to fit children for 
work in an alien community elsewhere? . Tho f-rroup felt that there should bo 
some form of Local Etuc'deS; includinc? local ian:^a£je, tau£;ht in most 
primary and secondary schools in Scotland, But to what decree and to 
what purpose was not clear. 

A delegate sugc^^stod that schools in non-Gaelic areas needed to cope 
with ether- aspects of local lan^ala£Jc and culture. Should tho Buchan 
•dialect bo preserved in that area? What about Lowland Scots or Lallans 
in tho Central Industrial bolt of Scctlcjid? What ab^ut the Languago of 
Burns in the Ayrshire ^/illa/^e? Some deloi^ates felt that Scottish Studios 
should be oncouragod but areas should bo left witii a clecroo of freedom to 
select which aspects of langur.ce they wish to develop » ilclovance should 
bo the criterion £uid appropriateness tho rjuidclino* 

Finally, the ;,rroup fint'dn^j's again stressed the need for a strong 
National Council with adequate financial resources to carry out pilot 
experiments and research in /iro\iri;h areas and the need for child centred 
materials that have an appeal. 



fit was a.ikcO. if in rjiy gcubo the L.';p;;C v;oro imc'orprivilo^^od 
with roGpoct to cauc^.tioa'rl op;x;rtunity Tiii;:i v/u^n frtr.tod in ^3ms 
. ^ curru-nt woctorn inv^tcrj.'a st. ai'lcTds. It WMi tlu»u£;ht that if ho 



- Area 3 - 

Parental attitudes to ninority .1 :^ii;air.^:oc 

In N'.'Tway it was thou.;ht that Lapps wanted to preserve bot*.. 
culture and lan/i'ua/^u. But this had not 'ilways been so* Tho 
Lappish v/ay of life is distinctly different froiu the Ncrwo^ian 
culture. IX difference however v/as notcl between ncmadic and more 
settled Lapp p.;oplcs. Tho r.iain iiapctuG v/as fri.a.i th; e.-Iucatcd 
Lapps who would return t> their ijoople tf teach the Lapp lanjju^xyo* 
Until about ten years ar;o Lr.ni^ish children hvad to l';arn Nei'wcijian 
because there v/cre ';hon n'^ teachers to teacji Lap;>ich# 



out sirailar pronramwcs in cliff ox^ont aroa£? of Scotland* Dologatos notod 
that schools in Lewis haci cliff or cnt i^robloms frow say, !x school in Toneuo 
(Suthorl".nd) . 

The anjawor ^.o this question clo ponds on the wisv/or to other questions. 
V/hat di'. v\fo oxpoct from oducaticn? V/hi\t is the rc:ilc- of tho school? Wliat 
r*ro v/o oducatinii for? Should oducc.tion bo aiuaC. at tho survival of 
culture and lane^uJACc of the isl?.nds or is it education to fit children for 
work in an alien Cvmmunity c.lsev;horo? The Group felt that thoro should bo 
some for.M of Local Stu^iioS; including local lan::u'\(ie, taurht in most 
primary r.nd sucondnry «icho:>ls in Scotlv.nd. But to v/hat do^roo and to 
what pui'posc- waa n-t clear. 

A delegate s^ugsostod that schools in non-Gr.olio areas needed to cope 
with. other aspects of local l^'Jl^,'ua^i•c -and culture. Should the Buclian 
dialect bo^prosorved in that area? V/hat about Lo\/land Scots or Lallans 
in the Central Industrial belt of Scotland? What abDut tho Lancuage of 
Burns in tho Ayrshire villa.^o? Some dolOfjatos fell; that Scottish Studios 
should bo oncoui'acod but areas should be left with a decree of freedom to 
select which asx^ects of lant^ua^jo thoy wish to dovoiop,. liolovance should 
bo the criterion and appropr:LatcnosG tho rjuidelino. 

Finally, tho nroup fin^'lncs acr-dn strcsse4 tho need for a . strong 
National Council \/ith adequate finmcii-il resources to carry out pilot 
exporiDonts and research, in t'l^owth areas and the need for child centred 
materials that have :m appeal. 



Area 3 

Parental attitudes to nir.ority lcn.-';uanes 

In Norway it was thoui_dit that Lapps wanted to preserve both 
culture and language. But this had not always been so. Tho 
Lappish v/ay of life is distinctly different from tlio Ncrwoi^ian 
culture. A difference however v;as noted botwoen nomadic and wore 
settled Lapp peoples. The r.nin ii'.apetu3 was from the oduciated 
Lapps who would return to thcJr people to toach the Lapp languago. 
Until about ten years ago Lappish chilclren had to learn Norv/ogian 
. because there v;ero then no teachers to teach Lappish. 

^ It was asked if in any sense tho Lapps wore undcrpri vile god 

with respect to educational opportunity-. This was frnniod in terms 
of currvint western mtcrial strjrulards. It was thought that if ho 
so desirod to attrin it the Lapp could achieve material success with 
equal facility. But V\pps tended to iu,wo less achieveuunt in 
schools. 

It was th-'U/'iht that dcspito tho idealism some Gaelic pircnts 
would not be ontnusiastic ."bou*; their children cuncr.^t.rating upon tho 
Gaelic/ 02UO 
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QaoliQ lr,neuasc. Thors i/c-rw Mods or eultur'?d corapotitions but ■ 
thv^so wuro not Uooply rootud in the Gr^glic Xr^ir^ai-^o iseuo^ 

Variatiwni;^ in tha Gaelic lnnt;,uaGo v;oro ^^oun to bo prcvaiontw 
Cno toachar thouf;;ht that thoro wai3 liitlo intorcGt from the conununity 
nnd thr;t it is tiio c;ranclpr.rontr. \:h:) ho.vo tho (jra-ntor knowloclf:a and 
intorost* It thoiv/;lit tlvxt attitudoc thorofoi'^c rxro important cmd 
that an option in the Irxnc^aco ^hox\l:\ not juct bo offor&d but in 
fact ♦odd t:i the coi*mnity» In this cndoavom* Gaelic ;3hould be an 
end in itbolf nxii not r. moaiiS of oniployinont or as a conirao^t^ciel 
proposition » The liistinction wns mr.do betv;eon :\ lan5\iacG a£3 .2\n 
oxprossicn of culture and itr^ UQO as a politicrj tool. Nationalism 
v/ni3 scon to bo important in V/rlcs whoro, while V/olsh was still a 
minority lr;nr.:u?.f;c it was very well ostablidiod in everyday life in 
V/ales» The lan{^r:f:o problem could become another ar*3umont in the 
clc\im for oconomic indopondv?nco 'vhoro there in overall eompetitiDn 
for resources and wealth yet with Qaolio it v/a£j scon as an extremely 
QC:]i\ll minority languafjo and it v;as difficult to di^^cern the interest ♦ 
It had been art'ued that the'^provisinn rf. Gaelic inspired Gome 
interest, particularly if it was t'lu.^^ht well whore a feed back could 
occur. It wa3 thcu;;ht tliat in {jencral tinere was greater parent^ol 
interest in primary education. 

There were tv;o questions, it v/as observed, one of rovi\dn[^ the 
Ihncuaga and the ether of dovelopin/;; it. Should resources be 
directed towards the latterV This was thuu^^ht to 1x5 a qnestion of 
■ parental demand although there wa^s the other educatic;nal question of 
^rivin/" children a knowledge of ti),cir culture • *in aspect of positive 
economic discrimination mi^ht be involved and to thJ.s end objectives 
must bo clearly stated. It v/as noted that tliose ends were often 
vaguely stated. 

It was considered difficult to define cultural identity but 
tlii.s was not just a question of ^.anjjiia^e. There* wcro however few 
political questions involved in the C4aelic issue. The point v;as 
raised that one dimensional culture r.di;jht be supersudod by a more 
effective pluralistic culture. This was thau:;ht tc be a good ^ 
conclusion tc the c^^oup's consideration of this question" and Gaelic 
could be a means of identifying a local culture. 

^4rea *^ 

Scotland did not appear to have Si^er'': onythinr; like Wales upon 
the development of its minority lanfjUa/j;o Soiuc funds had boon 
- {-r-inted in Norway and schools had Ix-en built, teachers trained for 
teaching: Lappish and Lapp studies du^ortmentr hr.d been established .. 
in collofjos. It was foarv.»d th.it this ijro,:rahiiuo mi/;ht bo just 
porpetuatinc the idea that the Lappish culture, .vns in some way 
inferior. 

Sconomics v/ns th^.u. ;ht to play an important rv.lo in that 
resources are .scarce. Some. 'no had to maku 3 <'ecision. Investment 
in minority lan/^a,;^es it v/as th Air;lit mi^Jiit brin/: an economic ruturii 
thouch it was pointed i:ut that it was ni»t uneconomic to spend on 
somethinfj valued by the comimnity, ^voii alsu tli;\t resources were 
scarce anl alternative expon "litures should be cuiuii-'^'^red* 

The quer^ti';n was raised 'is to v;ho shoul4 Turmulate prccr*"jnmes 
antl the curriculum. This v/as a question of central ;pvcfrnmont or 



was scon touoinpbrtrSt in MtQ.o^ Where, "V/hiloV/olsh was still a ' ~~ 
minority lan{;u?.('Si? it was vory well ostablishod in everyday life ia 
Wales, The lanf^apjo isroblem coulcl bocono another arguraont in the 
claim for economic indopen;1«.?nco where there is overall conipotition 
for rescui'ces and wei'vlth yoi with Guclio it v;as scon as an extroiiioly 
snialJ. s:iinority languaf^o nnd it was difficult to discern the interest. 
It h'r'.d boon ars-uod th'?.t tho^ ;,)rovi£5ion of Gaelic inspired some 
interest, particularly if it was tnu^-^ht v;oll v;iioro a feed back could 
occur. It was thou.';ht that in (jonoral there was is^^oator parentcO. 
interest in priixvry education. 

, Thoi'O v;ero tv/o questions, it v;as observed, one of revivin^-j the 
lansuaj^o one?, the other of dovolopinc it. Should resources be 
dircccod towards the lattor'i This was th-»ucht to be a question of 
X:)arental demand although there wai> the other, educational question of 
Givini^ children a kiit>wlodr;e of their cultui'e. *ai aspect of positive 
ocononic c'dscrininaticn -ai^'ht bo involved and to this end objectives 
must bo clearly sfe'.ted. It was noted that tliosc ends wore often 
vaguely stated. 

It was considered difficult to define cultui-al identity but 
tlii.s was not just a nuostion of lanj^ia^jo, There wore bowevor fev/ 
political questions involved in the C4aelic issue. The point v/as 
raised that one dimensicnal culture mi^ht be superseded by a more 
effective pluralistic culture. This was thrAVC'lit to bo a good 
conclusion tc the ci^oup's consideration of this question and Gaelic 
could be a means of idontifyinc; a locaj. cultui'o. 

t 

.>rca 

.Scotlc.nu 'Jid not appear to have spent anybhinG like Wales upon 
the development of its minority lanijua^jo . Semo funds had boon 
granted in Norway .and scxiOola bad been built, teachers trained for 
tcachin;; Lappish and Lapp studies deprjrtmontc Iir.d boon established 
in colic ;jos. It was feared tlut this proc;ramiiie micht bo Just 
peipetur-.tinc the idea that the Lappish culture was in some way 
inferior. 

I3conomics was th^u;;ht to play an importvant role in that 
resources are ^?carco. Soneono had to make a t-.ecision. Investment 
in minority Lani^a^jes it was thowiht mi^;^^t brinr; an economic return 
thourh it v/as jjointod ^^ut that it was not imeconomic to spend on 
somothin^ valued by the connunity, ^ven valso tiiat resources wore 
scarce and alternative expon.litures should be considered. 

The question was raised as to who should furmulato procr.Tmmos 
and the curriculuKi. This was a question of central ppvornmont or 
local fjovomment control or porhvaps the research interest of 
universities and research councils. It was generally aj-jreed that 
all such levels -^f f:ovemr.iont and iuterei^tC'I bottles should bo 
concerned. 

Central/ 02 IX ' 
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Cciiwral ^.-ovcrnRient oi'ton oxaiaiiujcl issue;:-) raid publiahod papers 
produced by bodioe of exports; to loocO, nuthoidties in solving 

their problonia and improvin,:^ thoir /services, e»G« Health Educationt 
It wr.s then up to the local avithi^iltios to iniplcmont thoGo conclusions 
which it thou.-;ht relevant. It had been argueQ chat there had been 
no ;3uch real consideration of the Gaelic protftleiUo 

The poacibility v/as raised of a llir^iland imivorsity. A similar 
concept had boon api)l;i.od in Ncrv/ay v;horo a univorisity in a remote 

area was involved in local problems-. Some memberti thought that a 

Highland univorisity could attract studonta. Dut it was noted that a 

research iniiJtituto could well bo established, say in Invornesso 

This had also been done in Horway, Sufficiently interested people 

could be found. 



KING PAilTY 5 

!• The CoRir.iunity 

(a) Some comparison with Norway hi:;hli/^ht3 its special languaco 
problem involving: two written lanr^uafjes. Children in 
Norway crm choose, so that boolcs are pro^'d.ded in both 
dialects. A definition of culture v/as attODpted, discussion 
revolvinrj around way of life, social relationships • and social 
structure. The question - is the Gaelic way of life 
different? - v/as raised. Social oustoKis, the group thou,3-ht, 
are becoming so diffused that the life style now in Gaeld'om 
is n.'t Sv distinct, but its rh5'tlii>-of-l:l fe st;,-lo has survived. 
The identifying feature loft is tho Ivangutige. Whore " 
lan^uase disappoare culture vri.ll eventually dieapxticar as it 
carries all the experience of the raoo. Grov/th of tho 
economic structure in an area on a large, industrial scale 
could destroy cultwo finally. 

2. Bilin;::ual Schoolir.f-: 

Come Norwegian perspectives again emoruiied: w 

(a) No school exists with tv/o lrjiL?ua(;e3 on equal footing. 
Norwo^'rian is tho loncraage of instruction. In Lappland, 
both lancuages are used, but r.ic^st lessons arc in Norwegian. 
(Iliotory cui be in Lappish) . 

(b) Local ;';cvv;mnent docidcs the policy in Ncrwi^. 

(c) There is a f^oncr.r.l shcrtaco of teachers ;uid particular 
shorta{-;o of Lappish teachers. Tho position nay f prove as 

- ■ Lapps now r,^ for hii^hcr oducfttion. 3ono places at 

university -.^re hold oxclusivoly fwr L-\pps and there xs 
special fir«inci'.\l assistance. But individual social 
r.iobility is ouch thr.t shortage of teachers in the noi'th 
still prevails r,nd is likoly to coiitinue, lar£;;ely because 
climatic a /H'-litions -ro a> severe. - -■ - 



Fr.ronts 



Thoy hnv^; a tonlcncy t tiiink thr.t tcr.ohin;; the minority 
lanju: 'jc h.-indicayc; chiLIrcn :n bhc 'rat raco^. ^•uLnority 
lanj';ua..;c iij -ftcn Tor^rxdc?. by :>;roiito r.G an in'licator of inferior- 
ity and poverty, *jiu Q.jvjsUliirv? tn lac!: ocr.unorclal valuQ. 

Nov// 
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Now that tho cliratito of opinion h&B oliancod townrds Gaelic, 
." chcol should bo usod to oncouragc tho l-^.n-iiicicio and to l:ii/?li].i,r;ht 
the- valua of bilinf;u*\lii30.. Xn particular, achiovomont luuat be 
linkocl to doGir r.h- lo moans of brin:;inf^ about tho chanijc, pjo that 
bilin;;^al pupils can ccpo confidently with athors iu tho labour 
wr.rlwt. 

»ichool cannot avcid affoctinc; attitudoc; but it is only ono 
accncy. It r.iust, however, bo av/arc- of tho fact that by not 
tuachins Gaelic it is tniciia,';^ r^ja ".ttitudot 

In areas of •.:j.spei'3od population, school holds a particidarly 
vit.-;! position in nouldin;.? attitudes (e»gt uncil schools started 
holding Xiaas parti os, the cclobration was i?.ot hold in cort':dn 
aroas). Parents , vas v/g11 as pupils, rc^iiiru to bo oducatcci* 

^. Silin:juaL/Bicultu.ral curriculu i-i doyc^ojx i cTtt ^n ro,'-^rair;ix 

(a) Curriculum dovolopnont v;as ^^onoi-ally th'ju/.;ht to bo vit.al on 
a variety of levels; 

(i) The t cache*' opera tin;; in isolation could achieve ito 
■fJottor stilj., croups of teach ore. But the befit 
prospect is C'jrapulsory In-aorvice provi.3iont 

(ii) The responsibility of the advisory staff is crucial e 

Ciii) Local authorities must tolre stroii;; initiative 

(iv) The appcintnient of ^ GaelJ.o I.ooturcr ut /Hoerdecn 
College cf Education seems an obvious devel<^^ment. 

(v) The S3D and the Inspectorate hav« a clear ftv.:.'d©n i^." 
rosijonsibility, (Tho 3.87-'i Act tuade no roforeiicu to 
Gaelic. If this h&A not boon ce, school'^ luight now 
bo biliHiijual) . Progrosii is not li}':e.l^' to be wade 
unless ourriculu:u dove.'lcpnvnt io T.aunch.ed locailT/;, 
thon i.lvon SED blcssinr;, A ^»ynipathe':.iy Director of 
Education absclutely }reco:.:*rjcy. 

(b) Financing of progimi»es: Th.*£j i,-^ almosi oo::^inly Lod 
^lUthority bnak. Pro^^r-'^.iar.es cuul^ dltO' qunlii'y fui* pooled 
finrr.ncGfi (Ccllogon ■iduc'vcJ.r'V, liaisin,: vith SZD). /i 

- cJchoolG Council 3itudtioii rjuouL:! be ^'evoJ.oiprid icr pilVor. 
progrii-.ir.icG, Mood cn ^-.m^ont i;ii^:l.vJi:. 3nd WelsK nodcj.c5. 

(c) Chil'JIrcn should .oncrnir'^,;^:^! ^-.^ 1;c ^vjj.'nguail f Prir.a^;- . 
The D-iin bi.nc;i.xt v/ould '^j ko lirl;: t:i*)ii \;:.vh th&Lc o-jl-l:ural 

. ^nu historical horit:\;^o r.n \ rrovjjLe the \ v/Ath :\ k y to 
un^,crst''\nclin^- thoir onvironr.iout a ^v<;r un^X'r.;t7auliu-; or 
pl'^.co nt>x:os n\kos Gaolic nocorjfjr,r7/ p.n*: v.Ooir'AblOe ; survey 
of pr\ront:\l opinion v-^.g thv;v.r;iit to be <4e.'-::L"\;L;l". Civefl 
onou,^h to^chorr. nnd livciinvjC:.: l£ approaich; no basic problems . 
v/oro fcruGcon, thcur;ii oox,\o r:o»borS ;;oi*)^o'l r*^^a.ll:.".t culuU.r'U 
ch-iuviniuni. 

Tho l-^sncu^.c^o Ghc:ul;l ho t*Mi;;]it in r?,l areas WKere An ^;:r..od 
percent '^no of the; no];A;l:*'.ti'.;n .;;)oakri i*^- 




aroas)^ irarouts, as woll as pux:)il5| rccjidro to bo oducatcdt 
Bilinnu'iL/Biculturt^.l curriculiiin do voloj:)jnout ^A'^ yoi'^r'^^ 

(a) Cia^-riculum clovoloijucnt v/aa tj^mojrnlly thvu.f^it to bo vi.tciX on 
A variety of lovols: * ' 

(i) The teacher oporatin^j in isolatioji cou.ld achieve it^ 
Bottor still, f'rroupu of tucxhoroo But the bcr^t 
prospaot is compulse In-i:-5orviCG -^vovl^^^ton. 

(ii) The ros;)onsibility thw aO.vd.iScry ^tuif is cruclale 

(iii) Local authjilties muc^t tcUro 3t:,vi;f^ iiutiati-^-cc;,. 

(iv) The appcintnent of -a Gaoll^j lioctwrov at /UDerdecti 
Collo^'o c£ Tjclucation aeems mi obvious devcls^ment* 

(v) The S'iSD nncT the Inspectorate; havi^ a clear ftv::.'den u.7 . 
roeponsibiXity. (The 3.87.-i Act a:\6.Q no i-^oforciioe to 
Gaelic. If this iiSA not boon lv.. cchoola ndfjht nov/ 
bo bi3anr>al)« Progrosi^ ic not l:Uce,ly to be mxdo 
unless curricuimu Uovelcpn^ut if, launch. locral^jr, 
then r.lvon SET) blo^olnf;, A sympathe-iio Diroctur o£ 
Sducation absol utoly; nocc:-icary# 

(b) Financing of progi^ammes: Th:'a 'Lf almosfc cor't&inly a Loc« 1 
*vuthority task. *frO;^T'^.rii;:es cuul^ aitO' qualify i^r pool«ct 
finances (CcllegoG of fiducavj.on lidisiu.;.; vith S'Z'D}. :\ 
Schools Council situfftion should be rlevoiopnd fcr pilot 
prograi;ir.ios, based cn Cin^rent i';n^i.^:jh and Wels^i nodels* 

(c) Children should bo oncju^^afjod to bo MD.-^.ngUal f wnf? Prir.a^^- !• 
The nvdn bunolit v/ould -i-o to lin]-: taoi;i \rl\-\\ thetc cultural 
and historical horitr\f;e aixd jrovjjie t}ic?.i w.lth a k: y to 
understanding* thoir onvironr.iont c ^vor. under ctandln-: ox 
place nar.;es i.v.kos Gaelic rxecoG/jar:;" and vloGirablOo survey 
of parental opiiiion r-ao bh^)ur;ht to be de»s:L:xibl" * Civefl 
onc:u,';h teacher.?, and li valine of apjjroach^ no ba&ic problems 
v/cro f creseen, thou('Jh ooraC r.iottbors v/arnod n^^rdiip t cultured! 
chauvinism. 

The lan/;;»ia;;o should bo tau;;ht in rll 0ireas Mhere An Cv'jrcod 
percenta{?c of the? populatit^n :;ipoaKs it., ■ 

■r 

v/or<i:iNG pakty 6 

Bilinii.'U'-'.l schoolin^ vr.c thOu *ht tt. ■'.■joC -^r-lxoi; hwt bosct v;itll 
staffin-; probleras. There ir a no v.''. to i'it th-.- t©rcy\«rtB tb' tho 
connunity. 0215 
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V/ORKING PARTY 6 ( ctd. ) jj,pj[ JVWlBLE 

Ai'q:i 3 
Parents: 

(a) Should tho school not attonipt U) rofloct tho attitudes of 
the corMunity it sorvcs rathor than attempt to chunge those 
attitudes? 

(b) With tho devolopmont of Advisory iCducation wo fool thoro is 
an opportunity to effect a change in attitudes both on the 
part of parents and of teachers towards parents being 
involved in tho work and life of tho school* 

Area k 

Dilingual/bicultural curriculum dovolopraont protiTajiimee: 

The 'VJorking Party* scheme has boon reasonably succossful, 
but there is no finance. From where would finance como - 
SED? Regional Authority? HIDE? 
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F'SILD STUDIES 



Two of those voro orejoiiiisodt tlU' nnin .ibjoctivc in both casos boin^j 
to enable oomborsi c3X30cic,lly thooo from visitinrj Cv^vrntrios, to balanco 
foraal locturo r^nC. diocuosion sossicm? with rui c:«uniii:\tiun of sohools in 
tho Hifjhl^uiil aroa# This liind of ^ini^Toclic^nt' boon a useful fcaturo 
of tho cr/nfcrcx;cc for souw yoarst 

Tho first of thoso, tho wajor of tho two provick^cl, ran^ocl across tho 
broadth of the nin;hl-xnus from Gplspio to PortroG, :Cslo of Skyo, ancl back. 
In tho course of this.^ two croups vlsitocl prodomin:*\>xtly primary or 
Gcconclary contros accorclin^j to -^rofosGional proforcnco. Firstly tho 
whf^lo -rirty ry^ont sonio tiino in Din;;v;r.ll Acadomy, introductory locturos 
I'oini^ eivon by Mr. Forrjuson, tho .Joctor and by Mr** WcHafe, Director of 
Education for I^oss/Cromrtyo Thoso initicJ. prosontctions laid o basis 
for a aubsc-quant frcc-ran-^ni; visit to tho school. 

Tho croup thon divided, one j;x?.rty visiting 5hicldai$ Prinnry iJchool, 
Viostor l^ossi and tho other Plocktcn Secondary School. Both of those 
visits: provided useful and illustrative backr:,Tomd on the West Highland 
situ.?.tion, and in tho case of tho smaller ^school sonio contact with tho 
local children also- Thanl^ aro due to Mrs* 3oll and Ilr. Burr for their 
kindness in being available an' their readinoso to receive tho Interskola 
CToup. 

The visit reached its culnination aca-'oi'.iiccaiy spocUcing, in tho time 
spent by the whole ^roup in Portree ll^cJ^ School. A special word of 
th.-^jaks is due to the Deputy Twcctor, Mr* I?oss, rnd liir.^ cviilleaf^uos who 
provided a vacst detailed and v/cll planned covcrac- "the school - on a 
Saturday norninG - and of coui"*sc tc the Tvoctor v/3io oric;inally accepted tho 
possibility of f;in Xntorckola vicit. 

The second study, shorter in lon'':tn cf tii:io but equal in valuo, 
provided for the conference visits 'be Kinbr«*ce, M^lvich^ Bettyhill and 
Tongue schools. Thanks are i";ratc fully c:rjroscod ^y the conforence to 
Hr&. Harriaon, Mr» Canipboll, i;r. Henderson (^'ith Hr. Mcljod -^^he headiuaster) 
Nr. McGro:^or v/ho led tho present^'itic^n of their schools, and to thei"*^ 
0:.dloa,7ueG who aussistod them. This study fulfilled a different function 
from th'j first in tliat it illuatrato-:; tho int^o;rated provision made by one 
authority for its children at ^^riiuar^ aaid secondary lovol. The overall 
imprGssi;^! re:nairdn/; v;as of a ]ii,';hloyol. ';f faciliti;.\S| oquipnient and 
cducr,ti'vnal provision G<^^nerally. 

It rer.r.ins tc curirnent that this fon.i of visit has proved itself acain 
to bo a negessv.ry intcf^ral.part .:f such- a onxorcnco. V/ithout such a 
nv/tm;, out'^frwr.i tho conferv.*nce b-uie, tho work -L t\o :iroup would bo much 
noro aridly acadeiuic. It is h-. -.pod that future v^rganioorG v/i 11 retain 
3uch a feature. 



fUIN nSOTJ^ION^'. TAkH at 197^l- .u-n-!UAT, aiHiJIUL' NTOING (aG H) 

Tkit th« 'timirvv icnuat* tho ccui'orejicc (nd-Avook to midweek) be 
rotainoO for 3.97!i>» 

Th\t the principle ^i' the 'Xntornntional Comittoe* i'or plamiiiiij 
bo ro:\dcptet», the ;';or;iber« beins: 

i3. O'Burdchraia (irhlro) 

D. Looco (V/r.los) 

J. Alnea (Norway) 

^k. ivncU';\e (Sv/c 'on) 

a. Hintr>.i:iald. ( FiniOiid) 

I. Fiiu'.lay (ScotlanO.) 

♦ the Finiiid; ropresontativo's ncuaC hcxis:! boon cclclod by 
the Comniibtec ^inco, c;lthoi.U/;h uinv-jidably absent, 
she would most cortdnly have been ai.'dod to the 
Cor.iKiittee structure. 

That the International Ccuinitteo bo roGponssiblc for the bread policy 
of the Conferonco and far its publicity iu nomber countries. It is 
perhaps fr.ir cor.itiicnt th^'it ther<o frictions should be added to by a 
roaponsibility to exxjand the nuiuber of member countries. 

Discuncion of a po£;sible loootion for the 1975 Conference caused two 
post-ibilities to erierce, owodon and V/aleiS. It v/as a,';reGd tmt the 
Swedish roprosontativofs should consult v/ith thoir home author itioc as 
to the feasibility of thcii' hostinc: Intorakola in 1975 1 and report 
positively ur nc^ir.tivcly Ijy r.id-SoptomlDor. If the answer be 
negative the Welsh .?J.temative v/oul4 then bs caqplored. 

Wales has since then been decd.ded upon. The Conference dates c-.re 
^'/IC July, 1975, and the venue thcml CoUege, Bangyr, Worth Wales. 
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1. The Hichir.nc'.t5 and Isl-"iiule c-ncist of the sovon covuitios of Jiotlaiicl, 
Crlmoy,' Caithness, Suthcrlrvnd, Pvcsa cuid Cromarty, Invomoss, and 
Argyll in the North rail ^cst of S<5otl;.Mi'.1. The ro^ion forms nearly • 
cno half of ihe total :\ror. of Jicotlrjrid, axiC. r.bout one six-ir-h of Groat 
Brit:^in but v/ith a .(^onoro-lly spar go population .?4-.io-antinp in 1971 to 
a82iCOO pooplo, it has o'".ly of the Scottish population. Until 
recently, tho rogion could havo been clasfiifiod as a tyiAcal Worth 
Atlantic poriphoral area whoro high unomploj-Mont rml or.ii,iration wore 
endemic, v/af*o Icivols wore doprossod a:i.l the labcur force had a very 
low proporti>.->n in the manufacturing' sector. Siinilar regions are to 
bo found in Norway, IrolanJ., Howfoundland and Ijlcva Scotia. 

2. Tlireo distinct geoQTi^^phical zones can be identified within the recjion; 

(i) the partly la-banisod aroa .around t'lo Moray Firth, 
which continues in a narrowing bolt of lowlnnd-tyiDC 
faming up the 'ilast Coast to reappoc-u? in Caitliness 
and Gri;:noy. In many ways this is more similar to 
areas of the Central Lowlands tlicja to other parts 
of tlie Highlands; 

(ii) the WQSt and North Coaots and I^aands, including 

the Hebrides ajid Shetland, which rxQ iionos of dis- 
persed coranuiiitios containin:'; the i:iain croftinc 
area, and in the V/oste\-n isj.os, the r.ioin Gaelic- 
speakings areas; 

(iii) the t;onorally :.iountainous ■-"uid unj.n)iabited interiors 
popular with climbers and outdoor enthusiasts. 

3. Followinrj the Jacobite Rebellion in 17^5 and the breolc-up of the clan 
systen, there wore two hundred years of net oi.iiiTation from the rejilon 
as a whole. In the nineteenth century, clearances" of the poasan.try 
frosn the glons in favovr .f nore i.-xtcnsive IcT.d-based activities 
intensified r.iany of the problems and depressed our already backward 
economy. Prices for the laain products of tlxo region tumbled, the 
only exception being wool. At tho s.-j\io tinu the Hebri<ies suffered 
from over-population wliile in other p-.rts the der.:cjul for wool and, 

" consoouently, the neeOs ;<f sheep took precedence ever those of people, 
an'l the common c^swer cntinuod to bo found In emigration. .^s a 
result tho collapse of Hi(j;hl.:.aid society in tho nineteenth century was 
• so aerious n.nd widespread th:\t incrcaoiivrly the Government of the day 
was ccdlod upun tc tako steps to pr..v>jnt its complete diGinte^-r'xtion. 
^ Gradually a number of moasures desi^iod to inject noney into the 

economy v/ero introduced, Icadin.; t:. the ootaI.aisl-uvi--nt of the Atonic 
^ jDner^y pl-ont in Caithneso in the 1950s and tiro construction of a pulp 

and paper mill in Fort -./illiam, ojid culi-.iin-.tiiv; in 19^5 with the 
* enactment of a iiif-rhlands -Jid Islands Lev;-lopmont (iicotland) uct 

As setting up the first Rofii.nal Dcvolopmuit ^iuthority in Britain - the 

^ 4? Iiighlvnds\ind Islands Developmv^nt Board, 



In teru3 of the uct wUIjU t.^^tabli^i'icd tUo Scvora, the Highlands and 
^ IslijidG riro oiirronfcly tUo fjovou coiuitj.ca of ;4r;r/ll| Caithness, 

• .f,^ Invornoss, Orkney, Koss rjid Orcrnc^rty^ SuthcrJ/vu'., and 2jotl(\n<.U Thi^ro 

£9 iij provi^Jion in tho Act, huv/ovcr, for tho Soorotas^y ol Statu, ix 

^ roquirod, to doi^ifjnato wthwr nroajs ,t.n Sootian^' ccniin-;: within tho 

Gcopc of tha Act havin:; x-o.jxrl to thoir char^'.cto;^* and proxi;.dty» 
TliQ present r.roa coiuprisos £5onc nin^^ ndllion acros* 

5. .13 a (jrant-r^.idou body roajj^jnsiblc tc the Gocrotary ')£ Gtato for 
Sc-.^tln,nd, tho B'vard hae tv/o bro'\d objectives; 

(i) to c.ssist tho pooplo ox the HigHlanus and Islv'onds 
to iraprovo their ocononic and i;iOGi^^l c.;nslitions; 

(ii) to onablo the tlighL^mda oivX Xsland£^ to play a 
r.:oro ofiootivc part in tUo wconcnic -and social 
dovolopmont of tho nati-^Ut 

6t To this ond tho Board arc to *'havG tho gonorol function of proiDaring, 
concortin^j, pronoting, assisting; and undortaldotif; ixasuros for tho 
economic, and social dcvoioprnent of the Hi'jhlands and Islands and have 
such other functions in pursuance of tlwt rjoneral fianction as are 
conferred on thorn by tho act,^^ 

?• The Highlands and Islands Dovolopnont -Consultativo Council appoint od 
by tho Secretary of State for 3c;)tl:uu1»^ cuLso \athin tho tornis of the 
Act, is required to adviso tho Board on the exorcise and performance 
of their function* 

To help them to realise their objectives, tho Board have boon i^von 
finance and a vriLde ran^>* of pov/ers* Land can be acquired, factories 
can be built, equipi-iont r.nd services provided, and businosseri; set up* 
In 1968 an additional uct prr;viuod the ;.power tv tako oquity in 
conpanies, so ad^JIinc to tho rrji/^* of financ:i,ul incentives which the 
Board have to offer. This power rJ.lows tho Joard tj enter into 
partners] lip with coinincrcial and industrial concerris tuad to broaden 
the capital structure of a company. jiquity iu/,y also be important in 
{^ivin^j an extra lift to oxporinontcj. projootr^, c:r those connected with 
now processes into which it ini^ht be unroixlistic to put loan capital. 

9« The Board have thoir ov/n CTrantc 'iiid Loajis Scheme, which was the first 
in the Urdtod Kingdoin aOxiinisterecl by a rc:-p/'a*;l organisation* Tliis 
financial assistance nay bo ^^ivon at tho i'oaj.'*:l'rj tliccretion to any 
" activity v;hioh, in thoir opinion , will contribute ;bu 'the economic or 
- social development of the iliG^ilands pji'l Islaiac-ja* A ranpe of advisory 
and other services - Mana'j^c^i.icnt, accountancy, pr^-^^'^uction, plant layout, 
marketin;-;; and publicity - are available, c\n(\ tho liuard also have 
positive pov/ers tr- acquire land, erect builcMn(;s, carry on business 
and coiiunission invest iijations r.ind surveys • 



10 • The distinctive features of tlio re/;ion*c economy are heavy dopendonco 
FfiVr* agriculture, a very Siiicill representation of laanufacturors, and a 

lar^o an' {:rowinG service sector. Primary industries such as agri- 
culturc must eoplov fewer ^laoi^l^ lii thei futnrG if -Ln^m^A ni^Q t.-^ 



<i) to afcsiat thu pooi)1^5 of tUo Highlauds ajtid Islands 
%Q iraprovo thoiv ocouou4c and {:iotj;^,al ooncUtionsj 

(ii) to onablc th-j Jijijhl'MicU oaicl Islatul^? to play a • 
luoro ofloctivQ part iii tho ocoriov.iio -juul uocial 
dovclopmont of ti.u niitiout 



6t To this end the Bc^rc! aro to '^hnvo the j/jor.oral fui^ction of loroparintj, 
Cvvacortin- • , pronotin^, aasistiiif': o^C. iinuoi*tr.!diii'; r.ioaauros for the 
economic 'xncl social ilovolopnont of the Ili'fnlancV; imcl Islands and have 
;juch cthor functiorus • in pia\*^ucuice of tlv.t rjouoral function as are 
confoyrod on then: by the Actt'* 

The Hi^;^hlands nnd I^IcukIs Dovelopner;t Con^i^ultativo Council appointed 
by the Secretary c.f State for 3o:)tlcvnd, also \dtl*dn the terras of the 
uct, is required to adviao tlio joard on the uxorcise and performance 
of their function* 

8* To help theia to realise their objectivo£5, tlio Bo'Ard have boon fjivon 
finance rxnd a viidc ranv^- of pov/ers, Ij^^nd can be acquired, factories 
can be built, equipvissnt ::.nd services provided, and businessee set up« 
In 1968 an additional *iCt jprovidod the pov;or tc= take equity in 
companies, so adJ.in£-; to thw> rani>' c-f financial incentives which the 
• Board have to offer. This power allows the j3o.'vrd tj enter into 
i^artnership with cctiimorcial and industrial coneexTiG and to broaden 
the capital sbruoture of a company. iiqiiity wiwy also be important in 
f^ivin/i^ nil extra lift to o;:perinontal projoct«, c:r those connected vdth 
new processes into v^'hioh it inicht bo unroali:^.tic tu put loan capital. 

9o The Board have their ovna Grants and Loans Scheme, v;hich was the first 
in the United Kingdom adi:iinisterGd by a to:%civ\1 organisation* This 
financial assistance iuay be :';iven at the lloard^s discretion to any 
activity which, in their opinion, will contribute 'bo the economic or 
social development of the ilicl'ilands Isldndi^s. A ronpo of advisory 
and other services - inana:';rwn:icnt, accountancy, production, i^laixt layout, 
m^'^xketint:: and publicity - ore available, and the lJuard also have 
positive pov/ers to acquire londj erect buildin^^s, carry on business 
and comission in vestifjr.ti'jns and surveys* 

?JSC>S!1T THSNDS .iTiP D:j:7EL0Pig: iNTG • 

10. The distinctive foaturct; of the re.pLdn's economy are heavy dependonco 
on ar^jri culture, a very Siiioll roprescntation of manufacturers, and a 
lorr^o an:1 (H^owinG service sector. l^rimary industries such as agri- 
culture must onplcy fewer people in the future if incomes are to be 
riuiintained and livinr; standards i.:;i)roved, and they can no longer 
sux^port, on tlieir ovm, a self-suistainiixj; soci'dL one' economic life in 
coniiiiunities v/hich ore snail, Aooint' and i3olr;tod i:;oo5raphically. 
This is the basic Hi/hi"4idi; • . ^omlQ -jroblem. 
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11. The tbvQO (^oc,<5mphic:Ll zonoa aU^oaciji" raoutionod proclucu throo quitu 
clii^tinvit ocvnomiwa. Firstly, tho pr^rtly iu*baninod oontrnlly-^ 

oom low-laucVtypo fcirm;liv: nrid rlucrovVJi.ui'.ly »^oUi;ht by iuductry* 
Soconcl, tUo fdcna raid «trrn,th3 s)£ thu oaoboiT. aiiO, Gouthorn Hij^hlands is 
r.n aroa of uplr^ic- farming: n ^Toi/inr^ k^uririv raid rocroatiun 

industry barjgcl or. irinall sorvioo toMns^ ^-^l cx -Tow ac:^iu'*s^ reach from 
central Scotlr.nd by trcwin or oi\r« ^Chc bhircl tho v/octcrn and 
uorthorn pcriphory v/hicb incXu^los tiio il€b:"idoy oiid ShotlanO.. This is 
basically a crof-uinrj occaor.y, hiiich of \/hlch. or.ua be doscribud as ror.iotc 
by L'uul anO. sua but well r.orvoa by air Inv-'uccl, v:\ricjus parts aro 
within an liour or so o.t' G.lv.;i.-:cv; and a-x^rsloon, v/hilc^ llulli Skyo and the 
Outer lIobricTos arc linked Ijy vohiclc ferry v/ith tho Mainland* 

12t Only in thij lafit two years hac the aovolopruont cf North Soa oil had 
,any si;:nific:\nt iiUpact on tho oc:;noiiiy of tho rcr;lun» Probably tho 
most spoctaculo::- effort so fr.r has boon tho coiu:5truotion of facilities 
at Ni^G ^'^rdorsior for bui3.dini^ producti >n wlatforus, but other 
irriportant dovolopnionto have alao occurrod in pr.rtr. of tho Fioray iUrth 
area, in Shetland, and at Ardyno Point, Argyll. In addition, 
Caithness and Crkiu.y, and posrdbly tho V/ostcrn Islands and the V/est 
Coast ^ are likely to see oil-rolatcd dovolopsviontni. One of the first 
results has boon a subctantial reduction irx tUo re^ion^s unemploy- 
ment • In January 1975 there were poop3.e luienployod, cciriparod 
with 8,3^00 in J.immry 1972* Scottish unonployrK^nt also declined 
during this period but in relative terms this dooline v/as not so 
ii:roat. Platform construction and al3j,od activities aro, of course , 
• anon^^st the most labour-iiitonsiv j aspoct;3 cf tlio tasks associated 
- with offshore oil, and the routine i^ervicin-; of the t^ffshure work 
will give rise tc a r^iuch more modest dericml for lAbour. 

Ij5« The decennial population census v/as made in 1971 ^'^y^^ the existence cf 
accurate up-to-dato fi;;aroB fliakes possible an o:cu::ination of the main 
pop\ilation trends that h-^.vo ^^ocurred recently in tho region. There 
had been evidence that tho total populati^.oa had boon increasing; 
slov/ly, and the census oon^'irmod this, shov/in.;: that over the last 
docado the population liad t^xio uj; by neaily 6,00C# This increase 
haJ; taken place since 1966 an*.! the ci;-;nificrmce becomes apparent when 
placed in hiaiorical por*7poctiveo The last decade during which tho 
total population had iuc;=roaGod was iSjJl to 18^1; the Board was 
' ustablished in 1965" The overall increaGo, hov/cver, is being 
achieved r.iainly by p:rc:v/th in tha urban areas, \/hilo in maiiy rural 
areas decline continues Over the decade t'lo only substantial 
population increases h'wc been around tho ]-ior:iy ?irth and Fort 
VJilliai:. - two of tho PvToar: v/hich the Board have dooi^-nated as 
capable of major c^owth " It is encouracin^;, however, that /general 
populition st:i' iHty appearc tc have boo^i roachod in such diverse . 
■areas as Shutlaxid, CaitVuieos. l/ester Ivoss, Dunuon and Cowal* 

l^t In the oirjht yor.rs to 31 Duc^jmber 1973 1 approve^T 8<:>ard investment 
amounted tc £17 om whj.le th:; corrcspondin/;: private contribution is 
estimated t-. be io23it% Tlie 2,66^ projects acsistod by the Board 
cover a wide ran^e of vjconomic activity, inclu'lng manufacturing- and 
precessin{;, tourism, fishe.rles, a/jriculturo and conr.iorce. It is 
estimated that tho tot*xl nui.il)er of full-.tiifte and part-time jobs 
cr-^atod has been 99^+75* K^'^st of the ^.rojc;Qtr- ran;^;e from small 
businesses, employing* a fow people, to fac buries cmxjloying up to ICO 
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Cnly in th^.- l^at two yQiwn hru;-. tho flovcXoy^ucub Korth Sea oil 'had 
ujiy sir:i\a.fiO'*.M'i.t impact on tho nc'.>noniy of the rc.aluUf Probably tho 
i;iOot spcct-'ACulfW o±'i"o??t 00 fnr hcsi UiOV, Iho coiustruction of facilitios 
'At Ninc^ ant' .'avilorsior xc^r buin.diaa' pro-vlucti-'n j da t .formic, 1. - other 
ijupQi'tant dovolopm(jnts l),:?.vc 'x2.a:> i.ocwrvocl in i)r.rti; w-f tho Horay 3«'irth 
J3.rea, in sShotlan^l, .'ind .\t Ardyno Point, Argyll* In adcliticm, 
Crdthnosu and Ci'kn.,y, raid poGf-ibly tho \/o«tcrn X^lr^ids anU tho Woat 
Coast, ai'e liKoly to rioo oil-rcl:\to'':'. '.^.cvolu^r;iontfs. Ono of th<;j firct 
roeiilta hs;s l)uon :i Subr;t'..:itie.l roduction iu tho rccjion'c luioniploy- 
numt. la Oanuary 1973 there- v;cra 6,700 people imc-.iployoc;, conpcirod 
with S,X'0 in J';o:iu<-iry 1972, Scott j-.-sh lUioiAployr.K.nt alao doclinod 
during this- period but in relative torns thic doolino was not 00 
(■[jroat. Platforin constructior imC: cllicd ;\v)tiv'itios ciro, of course, 
anoufist tho snost labou-j?»iatonsi\ j acif-octs cf tlio tr.\3ks aBSOciatod 
with offshcro oil, --mi'I tho roiiti?io sorviGin;: 'of tho offshoro v/urk 
will j^ivQ rise to a rauch moro modest dor;n?.nu for iAbour. 

15. The docGnnial ;oiuilat.iv>n oonr-uc? .hiado in 1971 •'^'i-''- the oxiiitenco cf 
accurate uij-tr.—dato fi-,urofi fljalcos :.>of;.siblo rxn o::c4:*.ination of the main 
populcition tron.ls that h '.vo ■;ocurrcd recently in tho rosion, There 
liad boon evidence tVir.t the total poxrvilati^-n liad been increasin,';!; 
slov/ly, and tho conauc orj::^irncd t'nis, GhviWin;; that over tho last 
docadci tho popul.-'tion hac' jpno up by noa^'ly 6,00C:. Thi& ijicroasc 
lu'i^ taken place since 1966 i\iv\ tne !:;i;:nificaiiCc becomes apparent when 
placed in hiKtorical rer.-?:ooctivc . 'rhe last decade during whiv,h tho 
total population had increacod was I85I to iS'-il; tho Board was 
established in 1965- overall increaso, however, ±3 beiny 

achieved r.iainly by growth in tha urban areas, \rnile in mny rural 
areas decline continues. Cvci the decade thu only substantial 
population increases h'wo beeii around tho Moray i'irth and Fort 
V/iiliau: - two of the pjre:\s v/hich the Beard have deai'inated as 
capable of i.iajor (.Towth It is encwura:^:in(;, however, that fi'cnoral 
population st:iMlity appears ti.- have been ronchud in such diverse 
areas as Shetlcmd, Col time::: j Uoster IW.sb, Dunoon and Cowal, 
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1^1-, In the ei^ht years to 31 Ducjv.iber 197'S>% a^'proved Board invosttuent 
- aaountod to fl7.>.:i vaule tlu corrocpondinc private contribution is 



be 



Tlio i,66^ ^;.ro.jocts assistod by the Board 



csbinatod t'. 

cover a wide ran? re of vicdnomic activity, inclut.ing nvinufacturinc and 
processing, tourisju, fiGhe.rios, anrioulturo amd coivinorce. . It is 
estimated that " tho bot'.a nuiiber of full-tinve and pdrt'-tirae jobs 
cr-^ateu haj- been 9,^75» K-"^t -jf the ^jroju-ctr- i^an,";o frcm sr.iall 
businesses, eriplfyin;' a few people, to factwri^-s ei:iployinc up to ICC 
people, and the Gi;;nificant feature coT this :>\rt of the Board's work 
is that ali:iost 80?^ of tliu approved asoistauoe has ^:one to tho 
developuient ^)f c-xistin/; businesses. 
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Zxi a?;riQulturc tho ]y)C,vC, wilX support ;y3:»o;j(;at3 oi' a quo-s:Uuxpoj?iaottta3, 
mituro, or thoao v/Uicii v/;U.:i inton»Tii\v ;r;\^MUiction Qi'.l provide Doro 
jobs or pi'csorvo 02d.:iti5:v.; oia;)ioy];iont # Xn oan'\yiii:j; out this t^pocial** 
iKOd rolu^ thv; Uour^ vuulortewkas inajor ll.raxcl^-y.rn^ uurvey^i, proraotua 
major dovQlopracut w^oUon-wS 'v.i^[ idvo.^ diroct fin:\ncir,l ajaGistonco to tho 
industry a f.-.irr.iiri.^ carvoya have boon coiXiisGiouocl in Crknoy, 

Slwtlanr.li CaitiUio;3:i tho 'Tay Tlrtli aru:.\, ruiC thwro iri involvo- 
mcnt cU.rocvly lu liv.rkot :'.nr^ solioiiiwu z\\C. h'.irticultiuraX clcvoloT^uontt 
5*orostry ^,orooj]Q liat5 boon s;>itcn.';oO r.;c)ro :m\\ :mto :)urp03ofuily in it;^; 
loC'7.tijn PQlativo to '-^hQ traiiBpcrt -.uvl utili3-vl;ion of timber, and 
more carufuiiy in itn oifoct on tho n.;.-;^x;?vU^uac;c) of tho landscape. 
Tho Board u:\s ai^o r;ivon a'\rioy) i:i tho ror;-v:,-.tioa of Gcvoimiont 
national policy /or forciijtry ir* tho iCutuiX't 

l6t Tciurisu ciGvoiopiuont ...^j :.\oAq :x rrvpiu inpaot ^tn tho oc^./noiny. In 
tliis tho Board hcii3 i.'uur r.icxin objoctivos « tho 3.on;rtlioning of tho 
aor.i5on, incror.sin'j tJio ai.iount of accoiniuoO,c-.t:l- u anu tho luiGwleda^^ of 
v/horo it can bo obtuinoci., tlio iraprovonont of hot»>l and oatcrine 
ctandai'ds^ and tho oxwen^=5ion dliO 3publici»sin*,' of fuci?.itioG. Sincu 
its incoptioni Board c^irdstancc to touric;.! aan boQia £5«3i^u 

17 o Tho J3oar-:*s plans for tho devolo-^xiont -jf fiGhorioiS tak.os spociol 
acccmit '^f the .rocr;vXiAi±Qrl 3±[*}ivl'iicc^\Cy^ of certain island and 
raaritiiiic coniriu:iitios* Fi/shin^; ie a tra;lit:--cjn^.-,l trado in tho 
ro[;ions and is ^^oiur thr^^a^^h a i^oriod -^f o:;;>i.?jision| ;\'ith now 
:/ppcrtu\itiot5 bocurinf;; .ail^blc in boat-buildini;';, fiah«catcliine and 
procossiiiT^ Invo3t:.;ont ia tho industry cinoo I965 has boon £3«5i^$ 

v/ith thio Uolp a]:out 200 boatij h:,VQ boo]i addod to tho fishin^j 
f loot 5 tho uiu'ibor of jobs or>t5jintod as an.vir^; boon oroatod or 
rotainod boinr; juct bolov; ,?,1CC. Ap^u-'ov:;! v/as ro.coivod last year 
for tho 3ca.vd's fi-c^hory dovolopmont Gchouo t..^ bo cxtondod for a 
furthor poriod to 19?7m A ^rcat dorJL of I'osoax'ch ic alro being 
directed i\:v;ards inoctine; a lar.^o part r.f tho doi.iand for fish- 
farininn oiid, at prooont, thoro oro oi.;;ht cue]; oclioinoe afc wurk in tho 
Highland rcfion^ raivrin;; fr<"^m the roarinr, of luUGrjuls to the farming 
of rainbov; trout-. 

l8# A \vldo r.uio'o ^-i f i:v\i;cj.o.l an^i -rbhor an,si:r.t:.\ncc is available from tho 
Board to dovoloporc ^^f indu^trir.a -.ai-.i coi'.iiaoi^cial ia'ojcct'S* 
Dovoloporr; ai'c nvoriuc^dly o::pocbod tc r:\ico at loaot ^0% of tho total 
CGCt of o/itablishiii.-r tho i.rojoct froi.^ ti.ioir ov/n rosonrcos, or by 
cornriorcial bo:^rov/in ;• Tho Board c-/n con-:i''lor o^isistanco by *noans 
of fjrant or locui f r tho oroc-cx.-ni- of now buxliln^jSi tho oxtun^ioni 
adaptation and, oxcoptioinllLy, tho purch^^ao c£ oxLctint^ l)ui]/Iincs^ 
" ■ tho pui'chaso of plant an-I oquipricnt, on tho provision of v/orkinc 
capital. Tho loaainp of industrial buil&lngrj ijc.y bo mado available 
thr.:u[;h tho Bc-ar " prof irru ino '>r ^''ulv- 4\co^* *n;o{jpoko^^ fo.ctr;i^ioG^ 
tho lattor boi)ir bviilt tc) suit tho dovol'jpor^s p:irticular rcqulro- 
nionts at, whcnuvor puo.'-r.lblo, a location of his choico* Leasa.ng of 
pla:it and cquipitiont is aLso pcscibloi in circui/Stanoos vhoro it is 
ccn^idorod n. prc>joct haa Gp^cj.?vl dcvc.lopniont valu*;. audition, 
advisory sorvicos to ba:iJinc0bos i-xro providoL** i>n production and plant 
cn^inoorin:;, i:iana.*:<;inont accountin-;, availability rocruiti;iont and 
training of luanpowor, and availability of induiiJtrial sitos. 

ERJC ^ Loard as.^istanc^' tv indixotrial and cohunorcir.a ontorprisos hCM 

S amounted to Z'j^lr^ to dato f';r pre jo eta , invLayinj; tho^^^^c 




natioiial policy A^i- iVc^^^^tvy iu futurot 



Touri^TJn dcvulopii^ont has nado a rapi^; iumot ^^21 the economy* In 
th\,a tho Soaru haci four -.lain »;U;ioctivoa - t\\o lonrXlionxYit^. of tho 
ii^or^ison^ iriCriir.sirv; tho amount of accoiaiucO.^.ti* n nncl the kuowlodgu of 
\/horo it c:;n bo obtaiaod^ tho inpr<jvouor.t hato.l ana oatorinc 
otauelajvl^, r.vA tho oxvcnsicu tr.,^? pul^licinin^: faci?itiost Since 
its incopt:Lo2i| Bopxcl iiGDiKitvaico t^- touria:.- •)co;i 

The Bo?M\:*3 pl.?,ns Scv tho devolop.uont :i xitihorioi:^ takos sijccial 
acccuivl; tho ^vjcfpraphiorl 3ifsniiiCc.uico ot certain island and 
naritimc c^^iriMuniiioSc FiGhin;; iv a trr.-lLtrUjnal trade in tho 
roj^ons and is rpin^: tliroui^h a porioci of o:r.Ariiaicn| with ncv; 
opp-vrtunitio:3 bocoiv.iiv; available in lx)at«builcanf;, fish^catchini; and 
procv;.isih/> Invo3t);;unt in tho industry sinco 19^5 hasx boon £3*5^^, 
"nJ v/ith tiiiri Uol.p aLv.ut 2C0 ]:)oatG hr.vo boon added to tho fishing 
floot, tho niuuboi- oi' Jobi'^ ostiinatod as haviiv, boon oroatod or 
rotainod bcinr; juirk bolov; .?,1CG. .ip*-)roval v;as rocoivod lajist yotu* 
for tho Beard's fic^hor;^' devolo^xnent c^chono to 'no cxtondod for a 
furthor period to 1977" *fc •,-i.oat doal of roaoarch iis alro beinp; 
diroctod t-A-A'/ar'dB incrctisi^i a lar.^o -^art of tho doinand for fish- 
farminr -arid, at v-<-'^^^"-t, thoro are oj.:;ht ^1x0)1 iBc-ionios at \;urk in tho 
Ilifjhland rcfi..Uv rai.\irii: fror.i tho roarinr; of iuU{3rjuls to the farmiwG 
of rainbov; trout 

A wide r.-^.nr':c fi.'.a.iCj.al ana .■:>thor a^/^ltitc^Jicc is available fror.i tho 
Board to rlovoloporo i-f industrit'U and ccr.iiuorcial i»ro5'octs# 
Dovolopors aro nr^rni:.:lly o::pocl;cd to r:dGO at least ^0% of tho total 
cost of ostablj.shin;.!; the i.rojoct xi'o;.i tUoir own resoiircos^ or by 
conmiorcial borrov;in:> The Boaru ocxi con::;idor c?J5;3istanco by moans 
of grant or locUi f.-r tho oroctxcn of now buil4lni;?s, tho oxtonsioni 
adaptation and, oxcov)tiorj\lly, tho i^urchaso of crictinG builflings, 
tho ipu-cchase of plant :\nC oquipnionts ou.l tho provision of v/orkinc 
capitals Tho Icasinj^^; of industrial buildings nay bo made Qvailablo 
throu^-^h tho Boar-^'s proj^rar.ino ox "advaico'* or *'bospoko^^ factoii.es ^ 
the l:\ttor boiur: built to suit tho dovolopor^s particular rcquire- 
"nients at, whonuvor poaaiblo/a location of his choice. Leasing of 
plant and cquipniont is aloo posniblo, in circui.istancos vhoro it is 
considorod 0 projoct has spocial dcvoiopment valuoo In addition, 
advisory services to businesses arc ;>)rovi.'.od -^n production and p3.ant 
on^noorin;-;, nana.^jhiont accountin^^:, availability recruitment and 
traininc of nanpower^ and availability of industrial sites* 

Board as^dstancr: t^. industrial couimorcir.J. cntorprisos has 
amounted to .C^tln to 'lato fc;r ^^C i.Tcjocts, invvlvin;: the creation 
or aaintcnanco c;f ^,672 jobs* Wieao projects :iro of corj/siderable 
variety, including; hot a cxpausiun and tlivorsixication of oxistint; 
firms, as v/oll as conplotely new ventures. It should bo added, 
however, that oil-rolatod i^rcjocts do not, in :;on;>ral, recoivo eront 
assistance/ . e 
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nssl^tanoa from tho Bo^r:'. on the i.r.ciiS 



20» Tho 3:^ircV^j clovolopiacnt r*:nit incluclea soG:'.al as v/cll a^^ oconoraic 
r^spvcta, .nnu on tho i^oci:'.! rddo tlio ••)rcvi3i£)n r.irJl st?aiuard of 
education has loonoO. lar;;c in itG dcliborr.tivnrst In thia rospoct 
aclvico has been r;ivon.to tho 5iocrotary of otafce i'-r-r Scotland regard- 
ii)^ tho racri^-'ariisatis^n o£ Di.Os;udary c?duc:.t:l.c)n on cor.iprohii^ni^ive linos, 
v/hilo currently the iJuard is on-/a;;c-v' vath AljcrCccn University in 
c ju^icloriiv: tho Lnpr.ct which tho ccntrali^ati-;!;. o'x secondary education 

had on tho dopopulatic^n ronotv .'u*oai^, f-tr. John Scwoll will 
doal vrith ^cno ai5pcct« of thic research in hic3 paper to tho Conference ♦ 
IvGContly also, tho B^'^^rd h?.3 initiated a closoi^ contact l^otv;oen 
oducati::id.Gts and inducitrisalists vdth a viov/ t' croatin-; a rreator 
understanding* of tho noeua cf students of ixi.l ag«?.- within the rocion* 

i^'3;UCAri OM.Jj IMT'LICATICNS 

21« Ww can sec therefore that tho cocnomic pattern of life in the IIi..;h« 
lands and Islands is today undorccin^: fr.a^-roaching chanr;os. Many of 
the iuanufacturin{: '.;r procossin;: firms outs:'.de tiiC oil-related sector 
ore snail, ao that individually they dc not offur a lar^io nuiubcr of 
eniplcyinozit opportunities from year to year.. On tho other liand, most 
of thorn are entirely under local control, v/'uch neans that they offer 
son;e opportunities for Graduates or other qualified people to train 
as managers or executivoGc In contra£:;t, ;uc>ct of tho oil-roLated 
businesses are off^ihoots of L*.vr^'or ori^janisations v/ith headquarters 
elsewhere, so that their copparativcly l:^r{^o r:5calc is not always 
reflected in a coioiiionsurate demand for qualified staff. Their 
irnniediate need is usually for trainable production labour adaptable 
to no\^k manual skills. But tliis should not be allov;ed to obscure the 
fact that such firms do have a need for a nui^bor uf qualified people 
in the re cjion, and will usurlly be only too Ivvppy to recruit people 
with local connections if they are availably* In particular, the 
iimerican coiapanios^ v;ho are often rospcncible for introducing new 
forms of expertise into the re.'jion, are frequently Ineen to vdthdraw 
some of their ov/n natii'jncJLs as s^jon i\c those can be replaced with 
adequately qualified and trained 3riti:;h stn.ff. This is an 
opportunity to be soiled, if 5cotl:^^-.d is to build up a capability for 
playinj a leadin,; rclw- in the expandin-j fi-:;!.-. '.f ocean o:cploration in 
many different parts ^.f the world. 

22. In the sphere cf oil-^related Indus i^ry, the formal trainin;; most 
frequently in demand scorns likely to be in rji a; ^'jropriate type of 
en;:inoerin:;* But thcro are likely to bo opporttuoities in both 
i;;'oncral and oil-related indu;>try, f ::r c::amplo *J,n the follovdnr;; 
categories 




General jaam(;oment 
Pn^^luc bion mana.^emont 
Financial manva._;oiuent 
Office mai-u'vfjcmont 
Personnel iiUani/.c^i-ic-nt 
liaj^ketin/: ' 

Crrjanicaticn and methods 



UocoxitXy cilso, tho Bo.ml \vMi initiatotl a closer ccutact botwoon 
eclucr.ti;:iiists and inductrialists with a viov/ •!;•' croatiuiv a oroatcr 
luidorstoiiclino oi tho nocus c:f 3tUs?.oiita a3.1 age£3 within tho rocion* 

21# Ww coi'i sec thorcrorc blu\t tho oc;.iior;iic ;)ati;ci''n ■y£ lifo in the Hi.;h- 
lands and Inlands today un.lGrcoin:; far-rorxhing chaiif;eG* Many of 
tho r.:anufaoturin[: -.r proco»3sin : firns oirtt;:\dc t!-c cil-rolatod sootor 
arc sijall, 30 th.\t in livi'^VvU^lly tiioy dr n-t oif^r c iar(iC nuiubcr of 
onployiricnt opportunities from yor.r to year. On tho othor liand, most 
of thorn aro ontiroly undor local control, whicli i.ioans th:it they offer 
£5on:c opportuni.'iius for rjradu:.toi3 or othor qucdifiod pooplo to train 
as nanr.gors or oxccutivoos In contratit, i.iort of the oil-rolatod 
biU3inos3UG aro offsh.^jts of Ir'jrjor '.••ri:iani^^ations \;ith headquarters 
olfjowliorc, DO that their couixrvrntively lc\xc>o r.ocae is not always 
rofloctod in v. commcnGurn.te donarjcl for qualiriod staff. Their 
iiruaediate nood iij usually for trainable production labour adaptable 
to new inaniu'il skills. But this .should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that such firns do have a need for a nui.^bor of qualified pooplo 
in tho recjion, and will us urlly be only too }v».p;,)y to recruit pooplo 
v/ith local connections if they aro availablu. In particular, tho 
unorican companies, v;ho aro often rospcnciblo i'.^r introducing ncv; 
forms of oxpcrtisu into tho rorjion, ere frequently ice on to vdthdraw 
some of their v^w;i nationals as a.on these? onxi bo replaced with 
adequ:\tely qualified and trained British staff • Tliis is an 
opportunity to bo soii;od, if Scotland is to btiild up a capability for 
playin : a leadin,: role in tho o^cpanOdnL,' fi'-l-'^ -f ocecai e:q?lorati on in 
many ^Ufferent parts ^f the, world* 

22. In tho sphere cf oil-rulated Indus i:ry, the forhial trrdnin/.; most 
frequently in demand sooi.is likely t^> bo in a:a a;:propriato type of 
- oniinoerinst But there arc liltoly to bo opportiinities in both 
r;enera\ and oil-related industry, f .:r c:;cauplo in tho folJ.owine- 
cator.ories:- 



Gonural laamu^or/i^nt 

Production mana.:;emont 

Fin %nc ial mana; ;c^'iuent 
Office ;naiiriPor.iont 
^ Porsorinel i/iaiiacciient 

^ ifcrkotinn 

Crfjanis.'.ticn and aothods 

fuller list of tho disciplino-'^ o^iC tj^.oes ^f v;ork which will be 
roquirod is .,^ivcn in -ippondix ICd). 




2]5* It mui^t rJ.ao bo 2XM;0'.il\;roO. that, !;chinO. the 'Sr.o^ inilue^try., thoi^o 
liQS a subsjtantial clorivo-. domancl for profc^^icioncdiy quali^iud 
pooplo • Including i^l':\niiQr3| accfM.mtant?j| :\roh.itoct{;v, quantity 
*y smrvoyors - i;crUapo ovon .icolorji^jts ruid .^woioio.ji^t^y; - as woll au 
4^ churchr;*cu, cbctcrs, Icwyors :\n(1 tor.choavjt AuC thi^ of courso 
^ v;xt.v*id:3 to trr.idce.i'.iou - :,*liu;ii;ors, :)r.iuturc-J iMitX porhape abovo al3. 
^ r.t tho present time - IricklayorSt Tlvia yx.t'lo .i.\turally iiior cases 

^ a:5 one exconds tho tiiac-sp'^.n raid tho (::un;Tr'.jiuc:Ll r\rca concerned - 

^ for ericuuplc, industrica -lovel--^i-;iwivb in tho Orci;:o.rty Firth my 

^ iucreace the dei.nnd iVr profw^3;3i-.:nal servicoc in Invernesst 



2k. No attor-ipt i.^3 i.iado horc to offer ostirnatoc tlv uural^urs required 
in the v:\ri'.;ws skill cate;.:crie3. r.vxin prowler, is not in 

"oonvertinc'* e^tir.r.ter^ .-.f in/lu-^triol jobo into tJie equivalent nuuber 
of derived Jobs for tonchcrs, '^^tc, but in gettinr: tho cstimatoG 
rivht for the industrial jobs. In fjuch cSLoulatiwiis of nev; job 
projections, errors in tho ori.:^:i2ial '^br.oo** .o.^dv^eij bocone conpoundod 
rxt the sta/;o of •^^o^'vice*' job estirntoR. iiut wo c^m ^ay that in 
tho near future (say the next IC yer.rs) the trcu-itional Ili-^land 
erairration picture v;ill h:vvo clian:;e.l radically i5o that it vdll no 
lender be **necessary^' for the anbitious .and i2iteilir;ont to leave tho 
roijion to find a jcb# 

25* The probable rate of ;;;rowth in enployiacait -oopulation durin;:; tho 

ne::t fov; years is necesGiorily spoculativc. But an aaseasniont carried 
out by the Beard in 1971 £iU(^i];ested that there couj.d be a total of 
about lO^GCC nev; jobs ■ of all kinds created in tho Inner Moray Firth 
area (fron Nairn to TainT^in brc^^d terras) V;y 197^? or 19?6» This 
implied an increase in tho sub-rcjTjlonal population from 90, COO to 
11C,C0C* As is well-Icnovm, serious bottlenecks ho.ve since appeared 
in the process of creatiao the asfiociated inrrastructure (parti ^larly 
housing)! ''^nd further development at the s^eedt ox tho Nigi-; and 
4irdersier cperati.^rjs tray nv:^t be fuaeible in tl?.e near future. In 
July 1973 in the Hi^hLands as a v/hole there v/oro ten vacancies for 
bricklayers f jr every bricklayer unerr*ployud# 

26. ^*lthou;;h the present situc.tion is in a state of flux, some assess- 
nont can bo made as rofvards future ^^SiB2FS^i^\p?^ patterns of develop- 
nent. Cle^irly tho greatest dovolopmunt v/ili bo in the Horay Firth 
area. The advantar^oc of this area incluf.e flat I'uid, accoss to 
deep sea waters, iivjru^rxse fresh Vvwter resorvec, good troiisport links 
t^. the industrial areas of Britain, url)an infrastructure, and (by 
Ilif^hland stc^Ji'ards) a substai;tiPl population ';aco« V/ithoi^.t oil, 
t!^o Horay Firth would have prospered uconor.dcrJly in any case, and 
v/ith oil oconornic dovolopi.ient is likely oo he AS rapid and substantial 
as the infrastructuroL and laboui' situatior^ pen;iit# Tho exorcise 
carried cut by the B(;';rd in 1971 suggested total popul^^.tion fi;:;urG 
for the sub-ro;>on of about 1^K>,0G0 in 1J91 - i*ei, on increase of 
obout 50,CG0 - and there seor.ic no reason tw chan;;e this assessment 
today. Lessor, but lar.^c scale devolupment (by local standards) is 
lively in Caithness, Orkney and the Ucst Coast, includixv; Lewis o 
At present it d^es not seen that the very largo individual i^rojocts, 
in terns i.»f omployracnt, will ^^o to *Ohetlani, but the total impact 
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t ... 

^ there is likoly to be larr;e enou/>i to p>i''<^^1uco rather cbrnraatic local 
^ economic chan/;os. Sone possible V/est Coaf;t locations for larft^ 



^ scale projects are Loch Carron (Drurabuie), Ullapool, and the East 
Coast of Lewis. As oil e:c.loration \:>ro,. grosses southv/ards* 



in tUo vLiriv.^vis pjkill oai;or>orioa» Tiu mixin m'ot>lorn xiot in 
^'convortinc** o;5tir.i;tori in.Vastrial ;joba into tliw oqviivalont nuniboi" 
of dcrivod Jobc iVr tor.chore^i otc.^ but in gotULnt: the o^tiuiatoa 
ri\iii; for the in 'lustrir.l joba* In .^uai caioulnti..nB of nv)V/ job 
'projucti^.iicj^ urrc'r*2 in the -vri dnrd ^'\y\izo''* P:^.'y:roL ^;ccoaQ coinpounclod 
rvt uiv.' jta.:o of '^^:o.vvico*^ job oetir.nto.r^. :iut wo cm cjay th:it; in 
tlio nurir future (u.v.y the nui'.t 10 yc\'\r^O tho tra.'iticiial Ili^jhland 
ui;ii,:rntion picturo will hr.vu ch:u\:'o/ raclicalli,y ao that it vdli no 
Icnr^ur bo *^nccossary*^ for the r.njitaoiis intollijont to loavo tho 
rO:;ion t,^ flnv^. jcb. 

Tho probablij rate? of . Ti./v;th in oru)lo;^';nt ;.x)V)Ulation dui*in;;; tho 
nu::t fov; years i3 nccosGarily spoculativo# But rai us^cosniont carried 
out by tho BuarO, in 1971 i5Ui^\^^cst;.>' that thcro could bo a total of 
about 1C,0CC riwv/ jobn of^ - jLl_ crcatod in tho Inner Moray Firth 
area (fron Mairn to Taiii^'^Tn ofcT-ul torus) 197^^ or 19?6. This 
iinpliod an incroaso in tho rjub-rofjional population from 90,CC0 to 
llCjCCC. AS X3 v;cll-Icnov;n, soriouG bottlcnocicfs Jiavc since appeared 
in tho ^ruocQ^, of Croatia,:; tho asiiociatcd inrrastructui'o (particularly 
housin^'-j), and furthv^r dovolopmont at tuo speed of tho NIqz ^i'ld 
i^rdorsior cporati.^-ns vxvj n^-t l)o ft^-aJiiblo in tl.ie noar future. In 
July 1973 in tho J;i,:;hLandi3 ac a \/holo thcro v/oro ton vacancies for 
bricklayor3 f-..r ovory bricklayer unon;;iloyod# 

*^lthou jh tho present 3xtuction ±ii in a estate, flux, some assess- 
ncnt can bo made as ro ards future r^oo.::jra-:'^hical *jattorns of develop- 
i::ont# Clec}.rly tho >Toatcst dovclopmont will bo in tho Moray Tii'th 
area. Tho advontwar^oc of this area include flat X-^jid, access to 
deep sea Wcxters, iuii:u;nsc fi*osh \v.\tcr rooorvo::-, good transport links 
t-. tho industrial areas of Britain, urban in£ra»jtructm-o, and (by 
highland stu^^.Aords) a substraitirl populatic n ';rvCO» V/ithcut oil, 
t]'\o Moray Firth v;ould have proc-iperod c-conouicrJly in any caso, and 
with oil economic dcvolopixnt is likely to be as rapid and substantial 
as the infrastructural anC lab^.ui^ situations penait. Tho exercise 
carried out by the 3u::rd in 1971 suggested ;\ t^^^tal population fi;5uro 
f-vr the sub-ro-pion of :;::out l^K3,0Gi) in 1:»01 - i.o., increase of 
about 30,CCo - r^n-1 thoro ooonu: roast..n t'. oliaii ;o this assessment 
today. Lesser, but Ir-jr. "o scale dovolt.ipnont (by local stcmdards) is 
lil^oly in Ccdthnoss, CrkJioy and tlie \/cct Co:'.ct, includin;]; Lewis o 
At present it f'o.es not soon that tho very X^r^ro iiidividual projects, 
in terms »>i "cnployr.iont, will -^o to ohetlan^, but tho total iiapaot 
there is likely to bo lar-jc on-^uyh to jproduco rather drcunatic local 
economic ciian.';es. Sono possible V/cst Coaf;t locations for lar^o 
scalo projects .ore Loch Carron (Drwabuio) , Tfllapuol, and the East 
Coast of Lewis. As oil e:q.lor:;tion ,;ro. Ti^'ssos southv/ards, 
substantial develcprnont in places lil:e rficyo or the Cban area may 
occur. Thoro aru of ooiorsc major plannin{; issues to be resolved, 
particulr^rly in the West, but it is most uiU.ikoly that the V^estorn 
Iii:::hlands will bo entirely n ^^^-^'^il-^t jd wa;;;ainst cdl-relatod develop- 
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27« 'The ultiftvito •:iuration of the- oil-r'jlc\ti.-d jo'.jc is .aso ]jy no mcano 
clon,r, lAit c©rtainjLy it will bo loii;-; nnou;.;h jufiitify school- 
■ lv->'.\vorc invoatiu; aonc y:r.r.'j in r.cquirin ; rj^iocf-iCic .oUills iVr the oil 
industry. Tlic r.;ijor firms aro alrcr.cly providu'; thoir own trainiw: 
pro-jrainiios, and, ovon if v/crk in one '^-u uniy l;-\.'itG for fow years, 
othi^r ;lob£i v;ill ariisu, possibly rolatei to Qf.Cohoro oil lixploitation 
olswv/horci in the v-'crld. Ii?sni;ov.'cr trsiinin^ i'orucr.sts otr-osij more and 
r.crc that people v/ill h~vo to acquiro imc" ro-acquiro nc'v; skills 
durin;" t.wir v/orkin-j lives, uvcn if thio nca^ia tiiroo or four training 
stints v/hon conplw-tely nov/ skills arc acquirocT. 

28, It •r.'.ay bo salutary, hov/ovor, to sound a sliglitl^f cautious note. 
Jcibs for tho iviost ..^utctanvlini.: of :'.I1 tlio .pupils, tho cream of tho 
ronion'c exports, havo U'.'t yot arrivud in ;;aiy quantity, r,nd aro not 
roally likoly to arrive. Thoro arc still not likoly to b« jobo in 
tho Moray Firtli f^r intern .itionr.l opora cin:;crs or oxperirnontal 
brain surgoons jr t^p civil sorvantG or intorncitional-class football 
playoia (ovon if Invei'^noss ^;ots a tcr:'.i in the 7irGt Divisionl). A 
university nay come within the next fifteen yci'j:»s, or a tochnolooical 
institute of CNiWi standard, and thcco nicht \.'cll be oi^oator catalj'sts 
than all tho oil dovelcpnont. 



(ForqvUiL'.r liacintosh) 
The Pvcyal lii^ School, 
Bdinbui-i^a. 
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30MS v::Cii--iPIa:U; Cj? 



TIE 



CP ;X)A:rO ..CTIVITISS 



FISiliiiniES 



UJ-JUF.iCTUi^ING 



ICITJSI-I 



ctiiek service 
industries 



NON-SCGNCMIC 
i4SSIST.J^C:3 - 



i''inr\ncinl r.r.3i;:t:'4ico for c<j-(.;..-..'r-.l-iv.:. liv.c.-stock rnarlict- 
iiins tor ;^onl-fcry, vi;; c\u«.1 bc^'f Auction: for land 
rcsL'^.n.-.-.biwiM ^iorticultui'o o.nC. Zvwxt jcowxwzx for ai^ri- 
cultuiTvl and foryiitry r.ir.ghinoi«y. }3oar<I-initiatcd 
:.rojuCts include; slirub, 'jluubL;ri?y and bulb production. 
.vOBor.rch includos luud use curvoyci, .'\;::i'iovltural 
sui-vcyij cuid ir.pact survoyc, 

Finrinc i^'I o-SGintr-nco for n'^M -wvX ijocond-hand boats: 
for fish proccsHin,:: iov fiah imio. fihc'llfish farr.iinc;. 
Farticipaticii in cchcraos for trrdnr.nr: fishorwon. 
iiosoarch ir.c].udos rosourco and i.roduction surveys. 

Financi.a aGrjiataiico fur toxtiloc, li^ht onsinocrine, 
oloctronics, food processing, aa\/i-iillin:?, boat buildinoi 
priiitir^j, craft businosses etc, F:\ctories and other 
industrial buildin^^s hr.vo LoOii built. Participation 
in indue trial t] 
nroi.ictional v;ork. 



vrainin:: ccaoiiK 



K raid in Liarketing and 



Support act;'.v:lr/ios for oil 



explor.-'.tion oiid dovolcpmcut. 



Gcarch includes 



idcntificr.tion of production cjvd i.K.rlcotina opportuni- 
ties. 

Financial assiatr.nco f^r hotols, rostaurante, otc: 
for roorcation rjn.d opcrtim."; activdtios: for chalots, 
caravan ic.rks, .md .'^uest houscii* Board-itiitiatcd 
projects includo hdtulc at opc-oific places in the 
rof'lon, to;;othcr '<;ith a nut\;ork of information offices. 
Substantial winter ojid sumr.ior i.iCwx'l'.^jtinc canpaicns are 
or,':aniGcd, wid research includoc tho identification of 
further dcvelopnont opportvuiitic-3 aiid moa>-.uror.iont of 
tho effects of touriw.! inveati.iont. 

Financial Oosistancu for key ir.iprovoi.ionts in wholesale 
:vnd rotail oparo.tionc; f;>r contractors, G'^ra^^es and 
plant hirers; for iprofusaiona]. services (o.g» 
account:uitc, architccbc etc.) 

Financial rjssistrjico for comimity facilities (e,c» 
villa. -e halls, cabled tcloviGicn) : for community 
activities (e./> ^Irania foBtiv.al:', pipinc): for 
conr.-unity -ippoals (c.^;. preserve-'. oion of buildinns).. 



BO. J-^D ACTIVITIES , Provision of advice t-.- thtj occr«-t;-.ry of State on 
liOi^i. TimOUGII roj-ional tr.?>nsport priorities, collaboration vdth 

Central -jrid Local Govcmment on phyaical planninc - 
probl-T-is , subr.dcsion to tho Secret-. ..ry of State of 
houcint; and forestry policies etc.; production of 
books, par.iphletG and fili:is on llijiland topics; 
liaison vdth Central rj.d Loc'il .•ovornr.Knt on questions 
related to N.->rth ooa Gilt 



ST^iFF Tll-ffi -TF-UI 
iiY FINiiNCIiLL 

*\ssist;u%*cs 
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j'.iaii!^\Tr:,s ;uO islands and scotl.\i^id. 1965 :m 1971 



I-IIGIIIAID3 AND ISLANDS 



INDUSTiiI»iL 



1965 



Mnlcs 



A.ji'iculturci 
Forestry 

Minin.;t & Qiu-vrryiiig 
Food, Drink & Tobacco 
i oxt i Ic r.r.Miuf uc turi n-^ 
Other r.rsi!.ufacturi:i{j 
•Jons.! true t ion 
Gas, electricity nntl v.c.tor | 
Transport & coauurJ-C-Ation 
Distributive tradoc 
Profvssicnal services 
Miscollanoous services 
Public r-.diin. Si dc fence 
Hot classified 



TOT^iL (number) 



.10.9 
3.6 

2.7 
1.1 

3.2 
1.7 
7.2 

21.7 
1.9 
10.2 

8.9 
8.^ 

10.9 
7.5 



Fonr.lcs 



56521 



2.6 
C.5 



2.i^ 

2.6 
1.5 

ir.6 

20.6 
29.1 
29.1 
^.2 



2788^ 



T'^tr. 



8.1 
2.5 
1.9 

0. 8 
3.0 
1.9 
5.7 

15.1 

1. ^ 
0.^ 

12.8 
15.2 
16.9 
6.^ 



1971 



Male 



'105 



7.:5 

2.6 

3.1 
0.8 
^.8 

1.9 
10.1 
21.^ 

2.1 

8.5 
7.6 

7.7 
12.7 
7.7 
1.6 



Females 



53589 



1.5 
0.3 
0.0 
0.1 

3.5 
2.1 

1.7 
0.5 
3.^ 
16.7 
30.9 
2.8.8 
■5.0 
1.5 



30595 



Total 



5.2 
1.8 
2.0 

0.5 
k.k 

2.0 

7.9 
1^.2 

1.5 
6.7 

10.9 
16.2 
18.6 

6.7 
1.6 



8ifi8^ 



I96i 



Knlos 



4.0 

oA 
0.7 
i^.5 
3.9 
2.8 
30.3 
13.4 
2.1 
9.8 
8.3 
7.2 
5.6 
6.1 
0.5 



Fc-rnni 



1387 



1.; 



c; 
5.1 
?.: 
16.! 
i.< 
0.! 
3.1 

21.i 
23.1 
13.j 

e.j 



8ic 



1. Ihe figures in this table are supplied by the Department of Bmploytaont. Self-employed are not included in the totals and the rosi 
labour force is relatively greater for the Highlands than for Scotland as a whole. For the Highlands, trends in separate sectors 
reliable. Undor-estimtition is particularly important in agriculture. In 1966 the Census estimated that tho male labour force of 
t^reas the 1966 D.B.P. survey had a male total labour-force of 32,278 tdth 11. 0?^ in agriculture. 

2. Figures for the Highlands and Islands were supplied on a confidential basis by the Department of Employment. Tho figures, arc olm 
not as great as those for Scotland - but they are the best obtainable* 

3« Insurance^ banking, finance, business, professional and scientific services* 

4» Figures in thousands. 
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> ;u"P XSLiaNDS ANv SCO'TI.ANJ. I965 -l^m 1971 



I Arc 


ISLANDS^' 






SCOTUND 




1971 


1965 




1971 




M'llcs 


Fonaloii 


Total 




Fc.r.-r.lGS 




Males 


Fe-rnnles 


Totw^.1 


3.1 


7.3 


1.5 


5.2 


4.0 


1.3 


3.0 


2.9 


0.8 


2.1 


2.i; 


2.6 


0.3 


1.8 






0.3 




0.1 


0.3 


1.9 


3.1 


0.0 


2.0 


C.7 




0.5- 


0.7 


0.0 


0.4 




0.8 


0.1 


0.5 




0.3 


5.0 


3.2 


0.0 


2.0 




if. 8 


3.5 


k.k 


3.9 


5.8 




4.9 


6.1 


5.4 




1.9 


2.1 


2.0 


2.8 


7.5 


4.6 


2.7 


5.3 


3.8 




10.1 


^.1 


7.9 


30.3 


16.5 


25.2 


31.4 


16.6 


25.4 




?l.'f 


1.7 




13.4 


1.2 


8.9 


12.3 


1.2 


7.9 : 


l.^f 


2.1 


0.5 


1.5 


, 2.1 


0.5 


1.5 


2.0 


0.7 


1.5 : 


) 




3.^ 


6.7 


9.8 


3.8 


i 7.6 


9.3 


3.4 


6.9 


- 0 


7.6 


16.7 


10.9 


0.3 


21.6 


1 13.6 


7.5 


18.7 


12.0 


.5.2 


7.7 


30.9 


16.2 


7.2 


23.8 


13.4 


9.8 


29.5 


17.7 1 


.c.9 


12.7 


28.8 


18.6 


5.6 


13.3 


I S.k . 


5.4 


12.5 


8.2 




7.7 


5.0 


6.7 


6.1 




V 5.2 


7.5 


4.9 


6.3 




1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


C.3 


0.3 


0.3 


NA 


NA 


NA 1 


t'to5 • 


55589 


30595 


84l8ir 


1387^^' 


.... 

819 


L 

2206 


i+ 

1207 


8U ' 


2018^* 



i^ent, Seir-^mployed are not included in the totals and the resulting under-ostimetion of tho size of the total 
ftlnfid as ft wholes For the Highlands, trends in separate sectors ars valid, although absolute totals are not so 
ur€. 1966 the Census estimated that the aalo labour force of the region was 78^150, with 173 in agriculturet 
f2|27» idth U.O* in agriculture* 

itinl basis by the Department of Employment. The figures are classified as •restricted* because their accuracy is 
table* 



c services* 
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M . I.D.B. Statisti cal Areas PcDulation, 1921-1971 ar.cl PoDulr.tisn as 



1. 
?.. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 
ic. 
11. 



12. 
13. 



l^u 

15. 
16. 

17. 



rihotlr.nd 

Cr.ichiioss 
r;.H'. Suthcrlra-d 
S.E. SutUoi'l".ncl 
v(/u5tcr r^oss 

Invurnoss 

BaOor.och 

Skye 

Lev/is raid Harris 



Uists r.nd Barra 
Lochabcr ancl \/..irsyll 



Argyll IslsL-nds 
Cban C5.nd Lorn 
Mid Argyll S: Kintyro 
Dunoon 2« Cowal 



Sub-Ai'oa 



Lov/is 
Harris 



Lochabcr 
Ardncnm''char. 



1921 



25520 
2iflll 

2C285 
6998 
108c-'+ 
9633 
323C7 
3'3l9A- 
7926 

11607 
33o5^^ 

20378 
5276 

10523 
11426 

C929 

12356 
. l6C2C 

; 21628 ' 

24361 



H. I.D.B. r.roa 



].43 
129- 
103 
177 
113 
142 
114 
■ 83 
123 
149 
133 

129 
161 

143 
80 

70 
167 

159 
106 

116 

150 



525C53 1 117 



1931 



21421 
22077 
25656 

5791 
1031c 

8599 
28995 
4C046 

6784 
10407 
29673 

25205 
4463 

9313 
13198 

11090 
2108 

10587 
15202 
19420 
15783 



293212 



120 
118 

94 
146 
108 
126 
100 

87 
105 
'I34 
118 

115 
136 

126 
93 

87 
l4l 

136 

100 
10^^ 
97 



106 



1951 



19352 
21255 
22710 

4283 
9387 
7321 
29456 
45620 
6814 
8632 
27722 

23731 
3991 

7869 
13783 

12004 
1779 

8849 
14615 
20217 
17901 



:i85786 



109 
113 

85 

108 

98 

108 

1C2 
ICQ 
10.^ 
Ill 
110 

108 

122 

107 
97 

94 
119 

114 
96 
108 
110 



103 



25J 



277« 



Source: (1) 1S21 to I96I - Cciisus SnuLicratod Population. 

(2) 1966 - iiOGistKor Gonoral annual cstiaatos which incori^oratc 

C3) 1971 - Census - 'Provisional Eosident Population'. 
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Prpulation* 1921-1971 and Populr.ticn % of 1961 totr>l 



Appmu c 



21 




1931 




1951 




1961 




1906 


% 


1971 


H 
/5 


JtrXJ 












l(0±c. 






yO 




yy 


111 


■ ✓ 




118 




113 


18747 


100 


18102 


97 


17254 


92 




103 


25656 


9^f 


22710 


• 83 


27570 


lOG 


28257 


103 


27915 


102 


998 


177 


5791 


lif6 


k2Q3 


108 


3961 


100 


■r/50 


95 


3782 


95 




113 


1031c 


108 


9387 


98 


95^6 


ICO 


9393 


98 


9358 


98 


-« 


1^2 


0 1" ^ *^ 


126 








IOC 


ocCO 


97 


OOC9 


loo 




ll'f 




ICC; 




IG? 




100 


29203 


101 


31222 


108 


19^i- 


83 




87 


^5620 


ICC 


it582C 


100 


46178 


101 


49468 


108 




123 




105 


68li+ 


1C5 


6^73 


100 


6429 


99 


6635 


102 


607 


lif9 


10^{07 


13^ 


8632 


111 


7772 


100 


7150 


92 


7481 


96 




133 


29673 


118 


27722 


110 


25222 


ICO 


24302 


96 


23702 


94 




129 


25205 


U5 


23731 


108 


21937 


100 


21252 


97 


20739 


95 


276 


161 


i^468 


136 


3991 


122 


3285 


ICO 


3050 


93 


2963 


90 






9313 


126 


7869 


107 


7387 


ICO 


6600 


89 


6765 


92 




80 


13198 


93 


13783 


97 


1^236 


100 


16586 


117 


17597 


124 


?29 


70 


11090 


87 


12004 


94 


127^3 


100 


15136 


119 


16097 


126 


1^97 


167 


2108 




1779 


119 


1^93 


100 


1450 


97 


1500 


ICO 




159 


10587 


136 


88^9 


ll'i 


'7772 


100 


7617 


98 


7480 


96 


:2C 


106 


15202 ; 


ICC 


li+615 


96 


15162 


100 


15238 


101 


15078 1 


99 


G28 


116 


19^20 : 


10^ 


20217 


ICS 


18716 


100 


18022 


96 


18564 , 


99 


561 


150 


15783 


97 


17901 


110 


162^7 


100 


16533 


102 


16772 


103 


B:>3 


117 


293212 


106 


285786 


103 


277948 


10b 


277334 


100 


283449 


102 



k^atod Population. 

cioral annual cstiaatcs which incorporate the results of the I966 Sanple Consxis. 
ovisional i^osident Population' • 

u2bx 
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D 



JOI' CrPCLTUniTIES lOK TIIZ: ;:iD 197Ca 



Mochanical ruid fabrication cn'jinoors 
Production cn^inoors 
Dovolopnent onsinoors 
Civil onjinoors 

Zloctrical onjinoors 

Mininr; on^jinoors 

Potroloum on;-:incGrs 

Mud cn£jinoors 

Drilling oncinoors 

\Jork study and method eUf^lnoors 

Tochnicians in r.iost branches 
of on";inooring 

Land and Liarino surveyors 

Cartor;ro.phors and drau.jhtsmon 

Fitters 

Machinists 

I'lOChanicG 



liarkctin,;; wxocutives . 

Accountants and i'inancini i.ianagers 

Poi'tJC'imol and traininc nnnacers 

Pr.;fcBsional oiid office 
ad..iinic; trator s 

Socrctariwo and typists 

Clerks 

Coi-iputor oporatoi'S 

Nurses 

Caterers 

Drivers 

Construction tradesmen 
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1) iiducc\tiori as a l orsonr,! iJocic).! Go.rvico 

(:),) The muxiniiu-.i por.siblo dovolution in rrd»al u'.'.ucational adr.iinistra- 
tiwii is vitally nocuasary. In pr.rtiGiilr.r, rxoa or district 
education offices arc cssontit;!, in such nroaa. 

(b) Thoro chould bo a division of functions bctv/oon Ho^jLonal and 
District education offices (tho fornor boinc conoornod rnoro with 
matters of broad policy sr.ch as in-sorvico trrdnine, tochnolpoy 
and finance-, tho lattor with noro local iosuos) • 

(c) Cloar linos of cojrimunicr.tion must bo ostabliGhod between schools 
and centres of a-rliiiinistration, particularly tlirauch the rcjjular 
visitation of schools by administrators and the dovulopment of 
'policy nowslottere' as opposed to purely inforuation circulars. 

(d) Parents must be involved wore in the life of tho school and in 
the work of the School Council* 



2) .Councils and Councillors 



(a) iiuartorly or monthly bulletins should bo issued by Education 
Offices to keep Ko;-:ionrJ. and District Councillors informed of 
educational trends, 

(b) School Councils should submit reports rofvulcj'ly to their 
appropriate Councillors to maintain informational contact. 

(c) Councillors involved in educational matters should bo seconded 
to Collo;:es of iDducation for in-service courses on educational 
policy, PwOGional AutJioritios should also contribute. 

(d) Councillors involved in oducationol matters should have a reduced 
workload in other areas to enable them to fulfil their responsi- 
bilities of i^aintainin;.: \>ddo contacts. 

(c) Councillors ahould hold rorular » clinics' for consultation on 
cduc"ti'.nal matters with the electorate. 

(f). SorA^^nal rjid District Councillors should bo members of the now 
School Councils, v;hich in turn must bo pruperly constituted as 
bodies with status, influence nnd a fair do:;roo of autonomy in . 

educational matters. . ._ 

ilf^) Schools Councils should have a clearly delineated responsibility 
to advise on local matters such as children* s problems, tnzancy, 
transport, appointment of non-teachinc stiff in schools, holiday 
patterns etc. 'but not in curricular mvittors, wliich are tho 
concern of teachers. 
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Toachora' In-sorvicc -ml Adviaory Gini-jort 

(a) M;\.xir.iUin pofaonal contact in toacluira' i)i-3urvioo tiainiuiJj bctwoou 
trainer aiiC. tvrdnou Must bo ousurocl o«j. Iv^' tho ugc ul training 
and ^idvisory i3t'\i'f on short torn 650Conc?uucint i'ror.i toachins as 
•ioc.-?J tiiiaiistants* to liccional full-tiiac .ulviscrs, 

(b) Tho future iri-scrvico pattern should coiisiot ox Xonror c utgos in 
Collocc-3 of Education ioaJln:; to qualificL-^.tionc f-n-" salary 
inoronicnts/rcaponsibility pr.ywmts, cuuploc" \/ith local and 
I\ocional follow-up ari.l short"?.': poursoc, 

(c) l^Oi'dcnal iu-sorvico v/ould bo uiorc cffoctivo if tcucL.jrs' contros 
woro furthor dovolopod. 

(d) Tino must bo sot aside (o.;> five days por year) v/ithin the 
school soosion fc-i' a required pronrnwi.io of in-sorvicc for all 
tuachors, in a v;ay similar to Gcandinavirji practice. 

(o) Kc;,»ional centros for educational tochnolo,;;y and resource material 
with adoqur.to staffinf- would contribute much to tho rural schools' 
curricular oiirichi.iont and support. 

(f) A residential in-scrvico contro in each recion v/ould bo a (iroo.t . 
assot in tho in-sorvico sphoro. 

Sabbatical leave for teachers in rural schools after specified 
lonr^th of service is atronf^ly recommended as a r.ioans of combating 
their orofosci.-nal isolation and cnabliiv,: then to undertake 
further work or research devoted to tho improvu'.ient of rural 
schooling. 

.m'iL SCHOOLS 



k) Attention must be devoted more intensively by rural secondary schools 
to tho devisin;: and inplcDuntaticn of more satisfactory 'induction 
procuduros' for pupils arriving; from remote .and small primary schools. 
Kmi^hasis must be on a slov/cr anu lonrjor period forailiazUsation with 
secondary life rather thox. on ineffective one day visits. Exchancjos 
of pupils at 'earlier th;'.n transfer' ata^-es is thoujjht desirable by 
Conference. 

5) In rural schoolin,:; (as in the whole school systca) in-servico pro- 
i^rammos must be. mounted vd.th the spucific purpose of oradicatint' tho 
lamentable i^'norance evident in primary socondi-ory teachers of the 

-philosophy, objectives and curriculur.i of each other's school levels. 
Each primary and secondary school should produce information for. 
consumption in its associated feeding or reGci\"in:; school/s* 

6) Accor-.line to the r.tructuro of schoulinc decided u:-^on l^y an authority, 
conference recoMi.ie nds : - 

(a) a secondary school of no more thnn about 1000 pupils maximum 
as the optimum size, this to r.void iiipcrsonrlity and linnocos- 
sary discipline problems evident in lar{:er iu?ban schools; OR 



(c) Kof:lonal in-sorvico woulU bo woro offoctivc ii* tcJic'.aars* contros 
woro further devolopod# 

(d) Tine* must bo sot t\si0.o (o#:> five days por yoar) v/itlain the 
school session f( !• a roquirud pro^^t^^^^iwio of in-Gorvico for all 
toachcrs, in a way isioilar to Scandinavicji -^i^acticot 

(o) So/^ioml contros for educational tochnolor,^ and resource :natcrial 
with adoqur?.to staffing* would contribute niuch to the rural tJchools' 
curricular oiu'iciiinont and support • 

(f) A residential in-service centre in each ro^^lon v/o^ild be a groat 
asset in the in-service sphore# 

((;) Sabbatical leave for teachers in rural schools after a specified 
len^tli of service is strongly rocor.imcndod as a noans of combating 
their i^rofoaGi.:vnal isolation and enablii\; them to undertake 
further work or roooarch devoted to the iuiprovuuunt of rural 
schooling* 

:m:iL sckools 

k) attention must be devoted r.iore intensively by rural secondary schools 
to the devising and inpleniontation of more satisfactory 'induction 
procedures' for pupils arri^/in^: from remote and snail primary schools* 
Kr.phasis must be on a slov/er anc! longer period of farailiarisation with 
secondary life ro.ther than on ineffective one day visits* ISxchani^os 
of pupils at • earlier than traiisfer' staijcs is theu^jht desirable by 
Conference • 

5) In riiral schooling (as in the whole school system) in-service pro- 
crainiuos must be niounted with the specific purpose of eradicatinc the 
lamentable it'norance evident in primary and second:u*y teachers of the 
philosophy, objectives and ciarricului;i of each other's school levels^ 
Each primary and secondary school should produce information for 
consumption in its associated feeding or recei^aiij:; school/s* 

6) AccorOdnc to the structure of schoolinc decided u;)on by an authority, 

f conference reconr.iends:- • --. . - 

- (a) a secondary school of no more than about ICOO pupils maximum - 
as the optimum siio, this to avoid ii'ipersonaiity and \uinocos- 
sary discipline problems evident in lar?;er urban schools; OR 

a tv/o-tier secondary or middle school system onablinc pupils 
up to arfi 16 to travel a maximuivi of ^5 minutes each way to and 
from hotuoi couple*: vdth a 'Sixth Form Collene' sited centrally 
within the iiecion* 
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7) 



Emphasis wuot continuo to bo placed on tUo adoquf.tc csolcction, 
troiniiii.; "aid suitability of stjxi'i' in cliar::o of school hostols and 
on the oiT[jcnvloriiiC of a suitably rolaxod atmos:.->hQi*o in those hostels* 



8) Exchan^o of toachort-? in remote schools v/ith final year Diploma 
stuconts of attcvstod a'.>ility for a poriod of c»j, a month in the 
simxior tcrr.i, the purposes bcint: a) to allov/ the toachors an 
opportunity for in-service 5 and b) the Gtuuontc to have an initial 
tasto of the challcnijos and problems of the rural school, GTC 
approval would, conforciico hopes, bo forthoooinrj for such an. arranco- 
rnont. 

9) Local workshops, consistinn of snail (groups of ifsolatod teachers in 
the schools of a small area, should become a regular feature to 
facilitate exchanf;;e of idens and expertise ^jid to encourage the 
teachers thenselves to undertake a mutual tutorial role. Schools 
within a 15 mile radius are sui:jGosted» 

10) The extent to which loc:il talent (e.c« artists, craftsmen, fishermen) 
can bo used under the professional supervision of tiio teacher in the 
interests of an enriched education for her children should be 
seriously considered, 

LINGUISTIC/CULTUl^-iL FHOBLEMS 

11) Bilinrjualism in children is strongly urcod as the clear obooctivo of 
a carefully worked out and loiar;tori-.i policy for schoolinc in Gaelic 
speaking areas. Gaelic must return to tho status of a viable 
second lano^iaw in such areas in socirJL and econoraic intercourse, 
parents must be actively and continuously onccurarjed to sec the 
cultui-al, liistorical aiid contemporary relevance of such a policy. 

12) The Scottish Education Department are urrjod, in the lit-;ht of the 
above, to undertake active comparison of successful policies on 
similar natters in WrJ.es and ScandinJ7.via. It is fur.thcr suGS^sted 
that a World-m. Party on Gaelic in scho'-^Jjs an4 a curriciaur.: paper on 
Gaelic is an ur;jent need, 

13) rcogional Institutos for Celtic Studios should bo sot up, especially 
a research institute in Inverness as a part of a possible InvcrnosQ 
University of the futui'c, 

1^) The new V/estern Isles Council should be regardea as havinc a special 

and leadinr: responsibility for research into, and -^tuc^ of the whole 

problem of Gaolic in Scottish schools, 

15) ;;berdeen Co.llef:e of Education should in tlisj very near future bo 
enabled to appoint a Lecturer in Gaelic, such a position being 
crucial to the future supply of suitably trained toachors of the 
lan/i-uace, 

16) The Highlands and Islanf-ls Dovolopir.ent Joard are urged to consider 
^ the initiation of a special conferwnco on Hhc use of Gaelic in 

ErJc] Education and Everyday Life'. 

17) Scottish Studies (inclusive of Gaelic) should be offered, by at least. 



9) Local workshops, consistinf^ of snail e^^^oups of iaolctorl teachers in 
the schools of a araall c.rot\, i^ihoulcl bocor.10 a rocular feature to 
facilitate exchanco of iO.otis ajid oxportiso orA to oncowa^jo tho 
teachers thonsolvos to undertake a mutual tutorial rolo« Schools 
vdthin a 15 nilc raclLus are aUfjc^stecU 

IC) The extent tc v/hich local talent (e,c» artists, cr;\ft^neni fishermen) 
can be used under tho professii>nal supervision of tho teacher in the 
interests of an enriched education for her children should be 
seriously considered. 

LINGUISTIC/CULTUl^'kL 1T.03LEMS 

11) Bilinsualisni iri children is stron:^ly urijijd as tho cloar objective of 
a carefully worked out and lonntora policy for schooling' in Gaelic 
s;.?eaking areas. Gaelic uust return to the stati-iti of a viable 
second languarje in ouch ai*oas in socirl cud econoiiiic intorcours©» 
Parents uust be actively and continuously onccurr.ned to see tho 
cultural, historical and contemporary relevance of such a policy. 

12) The Scottish Education Departocnt arc urrjod, in the li^jht of tho 
above, to undertake active comparison of succossful policies on 
siuilar natters in Wcles and Scandinavia. It is further sufiGOStod 
that a VJorkin;: Party on Gaelic in schoi^ls ancl a ourriculur.: paper on 
Gaelic is an ur^^ent need. 

13) Regional Institutes for Celtic Studies shoidd be sot up, osijecially 
a research institute in Inverness as a part of a possible Inverness 
University of the futwe. 

l^t) The new V/estem Isles Council should bo regarded as having a special 
and leadinr responsibility for research into, and stucly of the whole 
problcn cf Gaelic in Scottish schools, 

15) ■ .;bcrdeon Colle;:e cf Education should in thvs very near future bo 

enabled to appoint a Lecturer in Gaelic, such a -josition beinc 
crucial to the future supjjly of suitably trained teachers of the 
lanriniaco. 

16) The Highlands and Islands Dovolopr.icnt Joard arc m>ged to consider 
the initiation of a specirj. conforvjnce on *tho use of Gaelic in 
Education ond Everyday Life*. 

17) Scottish Studies (inclusive of Gaelic) should Ic ofrcred by at least 
one school, but preferably on a wider basis if possible in each of 
tne now Scottish l^c^ions - outside the Gaelic spcaKinc area as an 
optional l£ui»-,iiafj;e as well as within. 
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:i8) rtiiy future; Scottioh *;ssor.ibly is aooii as haviu;; a rooBponsibility to 
'!ivo considarnti.-n on a national basiii to tho wolftu-o uf Gaelic as 
p:',rt of tho Scottish life .'md idontity. 

19) Tho Sohoola Council in 2ni:;lana and \7alcs ia j;ccomcndod as a nodol 
for a sir.ii2.ar Scottish curriculur.i dcvolopmont body roplacin.;^ the 
prosont Consultativo Coixdttoc on tho Curricului;., which sufforo from 
lack of autonomy. 3uch a body coulcl include r.ioro satisfactorily in 
tho ncrual rani-^o of 'across the board' curriculum dovclopnont, 
serious attention to Gaelic in tho way rocouux-ntlod above in 
jtieconr-iondation 2. 



